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The Heart of All 
Marshall Pancoast 


Heart of the wood, 
Chaste and good, 
Unknown of care, 
Since days of old 
Thy cells of gold 
Have lavished riches rare. 


But he, of all 
Within thy call, 

May quaff the golden mead, 
Whose own heart meets 
Thy rhythmic beats 

In harmony indeed. 


The art-student who takes one picture to his heart does more than he 
who crams himself with histories of art and palavering guide-books. These 
are all well enough in their way; but when they are made to take the place of 
the means and processes by and through which alone true culture can be 
reached, if reached at all, they are worse than useless, for they tend to benumb 
the faculties addressed by art.— Hiram Corson. 
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Opening-day 


On Opening-day, and ever since then up to the time of 
writing, the sun has smiled on Boston; even the oldest in- 
habitant fails to recall a more beautiful autumn. Truly, 
the twenty-sixth of September could not have been more 
fitting in every way for the reception of new students from 
all parts of the country; the day was as one made to order, 
and the bevy of fair girls clustering in the corridors looked 
like a great bouquet of spring flowers against the walls of 
autumn red. 

The exercises began at ten o’clock, Mr. Towers leading 
in the opening prayer. Following him came an address 
from our President, Doctor Rolfe, who congratulated the 
students, in his own naive way, because they were coming 
to Emerson. 

“Having been eighteen years a spectator, nowhere have 
I talked or lectured where I could see more true spirit of 
earnestness and scholarship than at Emerson College. I 
congratulate you on coming to this college. Its character- 
istic is work. Work is not a curse; it is aservice. We work 
for ideals, which we can never attain. And this fact is not 
discouraging, but stimulating. The Greek philosopher 
said, ‘If the gods had given me all knowledge I would not 
have liked it; but they have given me instead the ability 
to pursue knowledge.’ ” 

Doctor Rolfe concluded with some quaint remarks re- 
garding Adam, “‘the Grand Old Gardener” who “lost his 
job because he did not attend to his work.” 

The applause after Doctor Rolfe’s address had scarcely 

died away before the students heated their palms seven 
times in welcoming the Dean, who, after a general word to 
students old and new, spoke of the summer’s rest which 
all had enjoyed, and of the delights of being together once 
more. ; 
“IT am never so happy as when I am with you,” said 
Dean Southwick. “You hold my teachers and me to our 
best, as we hold you to your best. ‘That is the reason why 
we are glad to be together. 
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“We hope your summer has been pleasant and unal- 
loyed by care; but, if sorrow has come to any, as indeed 
we know it has come to some, it has been whispered to the 
common heart of us all in sympathy. The soul has the 
power to catch, in moments of stillness succeeding shock, 
the mystery and strength of the silence; and so the indi- 
vidual may go on. 

“I look about me and see faces old and faces new. ‘The 
old faces are stronger, firmer, and riper than ever before. 
I welcome them. ‘To the new students I give a welcome 
to this school, which is the largest and best equipped in its 
many branches in the world, and because of which you 
have come to it. Beyond all this, you have come to Emer- 
son College to do, to succeed, and to help. 

“The development of the power to succeed is the first 
law in the study of oratory. Emerson has succeeded be- 
cause it has been able to teach its students to quicken and 
enlarge their capacity to receive, and not on account of 
its size and importance alone. 

“The Platos, Dantes, and Shakespeares seem so far 
above us that we cannot see them face to face. ‘They are 
beings of a different order. But we know they grew, and 
developed, at each stage of their development a precise 
Leah of all their yesterdays. In this we can be like 
them. 

“It is not a healthful process to dwell on what we can- 
not do. ‘There is no limit to the potentiality of the soul. 
SA a apt to underjudge ourselves. We are all sons of 

od. 

“What can we do to-day? We can grow. 

“To grow is to do more, to see more, to breathe more, 
to live more! It is to get into the sunshine! It is to develop 
the power of personality. The development of personality 
is a compelling, an affirmative thing. It overflows us and 
forces our soul’s expression. 

“Next to this awakening within us, indeed, often caus- 
ing it, is the influence of great books. Read them, study 
them, live what they teach... . 

“You are most fortunate in the particular time of life 
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which finds you here. ‘There is a richness of readiness in 
the present time. You are in the age of the great youth- 
ful awakening. This is the spiritual epoch; it is the time 
to work for something mighty outside of self. Youth can 
do this. 

“The splendid carelessness of youth is a fine influence. 
Youth is the great dream period; it is the time when one 
casts life away with a prodigal hand for the sake of an 
ideal, whether of honor or country. The struggle in the 
East, just concluded, is an example of this. The young 
Japan has shed her blood for an ideal. ‘The man who has 
not reached the point of willingness to die for some one or 
something outside of self has not reached the point of 
living. 

“In the age of maturer wisdom comes a danger-point. 
It is the time when one is apt to stop dreaming. Youth’s 
wisdom is often better. It is so easy to get to the point 
where successful living obliterates successful art. When 
we think we are becoming wise we are merely becoming 
foolish. This is not an ideal stage to reach. The ideal 
stage is when we can carry with us into maturer days the 
gloriousness of youth, combining it with the wisdom and 
mellowness of maturity. ‘Then, and only then, we approach 
the higher wisdom. Ideal in no sense is opposed to the 
practical y aie. 3 

‘“We cannot banish the need of friends from our daily 
life, and in our school days we make our best friends, 
those who should last us through life. ‘That one is your 
friend who helps you toward your ideal... . 

‘Do not see this art study in too small a way. The Pu- 
ritans saw it in that way. They thought that the art of their 
day stopped at sense, and so began to think that all art was 
wicked; to develop it was weakening. ‘This was wrong. 
The development of art sensibilities does not necessarily 
make one strong; it depends on the use to which we put 
what we acquire which deepens and broadens our powers.” 

The Dean again referred to the power to dream being a 
strong factor of development. “It is inexpressible,” he 
said. “Hold it!’’ He then extended a general. welcome to 
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Faculty, visitors, and students, embracing all under the gen- 
eral title of “learners.’’ He urged them to unite strongly 
for a common, harmonious good, emphasizing the fact that 
without the harmonious element nothing permanent for 
any one could be gained, and hoping that the big friend- 
ship of Emersonian for Emersonian of the year past, and 
other years beyond that, might continue, widening its in- 
fluence fongh the coming years. 

In turn after the Dean came Professor Ward, Mrs. 
Whitney, Mrs. Southwick, and Doctor Black, each of 
whom added a word of help or encouragement for the 
body of assembled students. 


Power of Gentle Voices 


‘““HER voice was ever soft, gentle, and low — an excel- 
lent thing in woman,” Shakespeare writes, and yet how 
few women realize that in a voice there is more power, 
perhaps, than in any beauty of feature! A strident voice 
is enough to spoil any woman, and yet this is a fault which 
can, perhaps, be more easily remedied than any other hu- 
man defect. Of course it may be impossible to. render a 
voice absolutely perfect, but even the harshest accents can 
be improved by a little care on the part of the unfortunate 
possessor, says the Rochester Herald. 

The American woman is renowned in Europe for her 
nasal twang. And not only this, but there is another fault 
to be overcome. Whether it is a result of the everlasting 
hurry that the modern woman seems to be doomed to en- 
dure, or from some cause unknown to science, the average 
woman talks as rapidly as she does other things. Her 
words are apt to fall over each other in their eagerness to 
convey what she wishes to express, until it is a wonder that 
the listener is able to understand their import. 

If women could only be brought to understand how 
much import is gained by deliberate, quiet speech — by this 
is not meant a hesitating, halting delivery, but a quiet, 
gentle voice — the words well chosen, the accents clear, 
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but soft! The possessor of such a gift will keep a whole 
roomful of people hanging on her accents, whereas a hasty 
speaker whose conversation loses its good points by a jum- 
ble of indistinct sentences will soon tire the most good- 
natured listener. 

Watch next time you attend some entertainment when 
the guests gather in groups. It is not the greatest talker or 
the loudest who is the object of attention. Yonder in one 
corner will be a group of young people who, with occa- 
sional outbursts of laughter and a murmur of general con- 
versation, are doing what? Gathered about the smallest, 
most insignificant girl of the lot, who, in a soft, droll little 
voice, is retailing some tale or bit of gossip. 

Then again a group of women are listening to a digni- 
fied matron who, in a deliberate, but Gf the two terms 
could be synonymous) concise, manner is detailing a plan 
for some charitable organization. Every now and then an 
important little woman, with a loud, fast utterance, at- 
tempts an interruption, but is invariably silenced by a 
“Wait; let us hear what Mrs. X. is saying.” 

And so it is. Watch growing children; do not let them 
shout and scream at each other; do not allow them all to 
talk at once, each one thinking by dint of noise to drown 
what the others are saying; and, above all, do not let them 
pour out their words at railroad speed. 

As for older women, let them remember that sentence 
of Holmes: 

““She may not have youth or beauty, or even manners, 
but she must have something in her voice or expression 
which makes you feel better disposed toward your race to 
look at or listen to.”’ 


“PEOPLE go to schools of oratory with nothing within 
themselves which is clamorous for expression — not even 
a very ‘still, small voice’ urging them to express some- 
thing. Many desire, or think they do, to be readers, as 
there are many who desire, or think they do, to be artists, 
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evidently believing that if they be trained in technique 
they can be readers or artists. 

“But suppose some one is impelled to cultivate vocal 
power because of his desire to express what he has sym- 
pathetically and lovingly assimilated of a work of genius: 
if he endeavor to give an honest expression, so far as in 
him lies, to what he feels, and avoid trying to express what 
he does not feel, and if he persevere in his endeavor, with 
always a coefficient ideal back of his reading, he may — 
in time he certainly will — become a better reader than 
another could if he should set out, with malice prepense, 
to be an elocutionist, and, with that malicious purpose, 
were to employ a mere voice trainer who should teach him 
to perpetrate all sorts of vocal extravagances, .to make 
faces, and to gesticulate when reading what does not need 
any gesture. Such an one, after passing out of the hands 
of his trainer, is most likely to go forth and afflict the pub- 
lic with his performances, which will be wholly a pitiable 
exhibition of himself. 

“Some of the best readers I have ever known have been 
of the former class, who honestly voiced what they had 
sympathetically assimilated, and did not strain after effect. 
But it seems when one sets out to read, with no interior 
capital, he or she, especially she, is apt to run into all kinds 
of extravagances which disgust people of culture and taste. 
The voice, instead of being the organ of the soul, is the be- 
trayer of soullessness. 

“Without the interior life that can respond to the in- 
definite life of a work of genius (indefinite, that is, to the 
intellect), a trained voice can do nothing of itself in the 
way of real interpretation.”— Hiram Corson, in “ The 
Voice and Spirit and Education.” 


The green cloth is not wide enough for all the players; a certain sort of 
genius is necessary to calculate a coup.— Balzac. 
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Emerson 


Lecture delivered by Edward Howard Griggs before the Emerson 
College, Oct. 6, 1905 


Nore: In the Magazine for May, 1904, appeared an article which attempted to 
show the importance of studying the works of Emerson as related to oratory. The 
resent article, while not bearing directly on the subject of oratory, seems so pertinent 
in its setting forth of Emerson the man, and his characteristics, that we insert it here; 
the more especially that its author is one of our foremost “heart orators.” 


+ THomas CARLYLE and Ralph Waldo Emerson were great friends, but they 
are almost extreme opposites in strength and in weakness, in the kind of mes- 
sage and in the type of contribution they made to the modern world. ‘There 
have been many leaders in America more prominent in public affairs than 
Emerson, leaders who have influenced public life far more, but the very fact 
that he was, like Socrates, a private citizen called to a public mission, called 
from within or from above, gives added significance to his work as a moral 
leader. It is agreed by all who have studied him that he is the most fertilizing 
mind which our country had yet produced. If it is too soon to pass judgment 
on Emerson, it is the more worth while to study him that we may weigh the 
significance on moral leadership in our American democracy, as we see that 
democracy needs such leaders more than does any other form of organization. 

Emerson was the child of this new world in every sense. There breathes 
through all his thought the breath of virgin forests, the large, new opportunity 
unhampered by tradition, all the great freedom of American democracy. Em- 
erson is at the same time the last in a long line of cultivated Protestant minis- 
ters, and there has perhaps never been an aristocracy quite so fine as that of 
the old New England Protestant ministers. The minister was an aristocrat 
of culture. Not only was he a guide in moral and religious affairs, but he dic- 
tated to his people their morals and their policy in public life. Yet he was poor 
in money, lacking any outer badge of aristocracy, elevated simply by spirit- 
ual consecration and high intellectual gifts and acquirements. 

Emerson was the seventh in a direct line of Protestant ministers continu- 
ously growing less narrow and more human, until Emerson is the fine flower 
of this long process of exquisite culture, an aristocrat in a fine way, with the 
behavior of a fine gentleman of the old school. Emerson was democratic in 
manner but an aristocrat in thought, treating every human being as an indi- 
vidual. Emerson could not have thought himself in the position of the people 
who come to a public gathering and sit for five minutes and then get up and 
leave, to the discomfort of every one and insult of the one on the platform. 
Still less could he understand the people who can bring fancy-work to a lec- 
ture and half listen to the one who may be speaking in their behalf, for their 
instruction, and work to the discomfort of every individual about them, and 
the entire lack of courtesy to the one who is endeavoring to assist them. Em- 
erson could not have thought himself into the utter carelessness in little things 
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in human life practised so often by people, perhaps those who pray loudest 
on Sunday. 

Besides these forces, Emerson was also influenced by those same world 
influences which we saw in Carlyle. He, too, was the flower of the French 
Revolution, the child of that German transcendentalism which he expressed 
in a new form. 

Our early colonial literature was distinctly provincial. American liter- 
ature broke off from the great mother English speech at the high-water 
period of the Elizabethan age. In the various colonies every branch of 
the English people developed its own tendencies to the extreme, so our 
early literature is colonial and provincial to an exaggerated degree. As the 
colonies grew closer together in physical contact and came to have the same 
problems of the wilderness, the Indians, the oppression of the mother coun- 
try, as they came to have the same aspirations and struggles, they began to 
become more unified. With the struggle of our own Revolution we turned 
to France. The French people were proclaiming those ideas of equality, fra- 
ternity, and liberty, those conceptions of government, that were the basis of 
our own constitution and Declaration of Independence. In this period we 
became a nation of idealists, devoted to abstract conceptions of progress. 

The natural consequences of this movement came later. It took twenty 
years after the close of the Revolution to build again the foundations of mate- 
rial civilization. ‘Then you have the first school of artists in America. It be- 
gan naturally enough in New York, then the central metropolis, with Irving 
in the prose essay, Bryant in poetry, and Cooper in the novel. The move- 
ment was carried over into the severer life of New England. New England 
at the close of the Revolution found herself in theological conflict. Men grow 
not so much by a protest against conceptions as by graduating from them. 
Conceptions that were possible in the more exclusive colonial life were no longer 
possible with the mingling of the nation. The old conceptions were gone, 
beyond the possibility of reinstatement, and New England had to meet the 
problem of laying a new foundation of spiritual life. This is what we call the 
Unitarian movement. Not that only those who went out from the old were 
affected; those who remain are always affected almost as much. Just at that 
point there came into the fermenting New England life the philosophy of Ger- 
man transcendentalism. It was this mingling of forces which produced the 
transcendental movement in New England. We do not mean that a group of 
people gathered together and formulated a school of thought. It was a spon- 
taneous movement throughout New England. Young men and women every- 
where realized they did not believe as their fathers did, and the emancipating 
German thought took hold with the power of a new revelation of truth. Car- 
lyle’s books received a hearty welcome in New England before they were read 
in old England. 

Emerson was born in 1803, and, of course, in Boston. His father died 
when Emerson was but eight, and the family, while not in dire poverty, was 
in poverty, enough to call out whatever iron there was in the Emerson blood, 
to build strong and earnest the foundations of character. 

Emerson went to school in Boston and afterward to Harvard College. He 
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was not noted for youthful precocity. He made no brilliant record in school 
or college. The friends of Emerson, reflecting on his youth, have not been 
able to discover any signs of intellectual precocity. Emerson’s friends say he 
had a reserve of personality. Emerson’s brothers who were precocious burned’ 
out in early youth. The Emerson physical structure was naturally frail, and 
what the brothers used up in early youth in Emerson developed slowly. In 
the second place, the greatness of Emerson is not primarily greatness of in- 
tellect, but greatness of character. All his thinking is the application of cer- 
tain principles to human life. All his great ideas, all his stimulating insight, 
are the result of his character rather than the intellect, and come from the 
application of that character to the great principles of human life. 

Like Carlyle, he was intended for the ministry. He, too, was obliged to 
teach school in order to continue his studies. Emerson was no better as a 
school-teacher than Carlyle, but with Emerson it was his inability to reach 
persons. He stood away in philosophic calm. There seemed a barrier be- 
tween him and other human beings. He was so interested in impersonal 
thinking that he could not easily take hold of the personal problems of con- 
crete human life. And yet among the children and young people whom Emer- 
son taught there were individuals deeper than others who loved this serene 
teacher and learned to live a life of deeper spirituality from the lessons they 
learned from Emerson. 

He entered the ministry as he intended, and at twenty-six found himself 
established in Boston. That same year he was married. During these years 
as minister Emerson made no special impression in his preaching, but was 
beloved by his people rather for his simplicity of character and his kindly 
ministry. Even yet he does not seem to have found himself. He had no great, 
independent message to give the world. When men like Carlyle had already 
come into the fulness of their mission Emerson was still quietly feeling his way. 

In his twenty-ninth year occurred two critical events. In the spring of that 
year his wife died. Emerson seems by his serenity to have lived above the strain 
of that loss. Only once did he seem to fail in the face of death, and that was 
on the death of “the hyacinthine boy,” in whom Emerson saw the possibil- 
ities of his own life. Six months after the death of his wife he met with another 
crisis. We see him differing with his congregation on the matter of sacraments, 
preaching a sermon stating his position, and resigning from the ministry. 
Thirty years old, with no estate, with no clear idea of what to do, quietly re- 
signing the position for which he had been fitting himself all these years! 
The question of the church sacraments was only the focusing-point. Emer- 
son had come to feel his way of life, but in extreme contrast to the experiences 
of Carlyle under similar circumstances, with none of the agonizing struggle 
with the powers of darkness. With his serenity, the belief that God is with 
the man who is earnest and sincere, Emerson quietly resigns his vocation 
and waits for the next step to manifest itself. He used the intervening time 
to go abroad. He went to England and dropped down on the Carlyles in 
the Scotland wilds, “‘like an angel from heaven.” The great friendship be- 
tween the two was formed, that lasted for years. The credit of this was due 
to Emerson. Again and again the irascible nature of Carlyle gave opportunity 
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for a break in the friendship, but Emerson’s magnanimity kept the friendship 
alive and true throughout the life of both men. 

Emerson went from England to the continent. He met the great men and 
stood in the presence of the great powers. From this means of education 
most of us expect to get the point of view of the foreigner, the understanding 
of different types of manhood and womanhood, broad views of human life, 
cosmopolitanism. But Emerson received very little of this from his foreign 
travel. In the presence of the great masters he was thinking about the New 
England woods. ‘The chief lesson he seems to have learned was that the 
gods of the Philistines round about were not so great as the great spirit of his 
native land. He learned a new trust in himself, in the possibilities of his own 
America, a new belief that the Holy Land is indeed here. 

After a year abroad he returned to Boston, and that winter he felt his way 
toward his new vocation by giving a course of public lectures in Boston on 
“Popular Science.” It seems strange that this dreamer should have begun 
his independent public teaching in this way, but it was the demand of the 
hour, the field in which he could draw an audience; he was not yet sure of his 
great ideas. The next winter we find him more self-confident, learning to 
trust his own lead. He gave a course of lectures on such subjects as Martin 
Luther, Napoleon, Augustine, the great light-bringers, the men who have 
brought illumination and deep conceptions. He had found himself. He had 
become aware of his mission. The next year Emerson’s first book was pub- 
lished, a little volume on “Nature,” the most mystical and, excepting some 
addresses, the most logical of all Emerson’s writings. To comfort some of 
our embryonic writers, it took fifteen years to sell the first edition of five hun- 
dred copies. Emerson did not mind. He could afford to wait. He wrote 
the book as much to free himself from the thought as to teach others. This 
little book lays down in a way the program of Emerson’s personal life. He 
proclaims that man and nature are two sides of one truth; what we read writ 
large in the heavens or trilled in the bird-song of the early spring, all this great, 
beautiful nature world, is merely the outer truth of which the inner meaning 
is man’s aspiration reaching out toward God. So man and nature interpret 
each other. This is the Orphic song, rising in deep notes of poetic melody. 

He had already settled in Concord, and had married again. And day by day 
he lived in that deep nature world with the shimmer of light on the birch- 
leaves, with the quiet beauty of Walden Pond. Here, with all the quiet beauty 
of the outdoor world as the inspiration of his poetry and his prose, Emerson 
lived out his life. 

In the next year, when Emerson was thirty-four, he made the first of two 
memorable addresses — the address on “The American Scholar.” ‘Those 
who would understand what Emerson meant to do, what his early aspiration 
was, would better read earnestly this address of his. In this address Emer- 
son declared our American independence. He said young men in libraries 
brood over Plato and Cicero, forgetting that when these men wrote these 
books they were young men in libraries; he urged these young men to do their 
own thinking, to dare believe there is as much opportunity for thought to-day 
as in any great period the world has ever seen. The American scholar should 
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be man thinking. His audience needed that warning. The American people 
of that time needed that address very much. In this address Emerson was 
laying down the second program of his life — not in its personal aspect, but 
as scholar and student. 

The next year came a second address, the most important of all the pub- 
lic addresses Emerson ever made. This was the address to the graduating 
class at Harvard University. In this address Emerson said that the ministry 
of this time was marked by two faults: first, by the over-emphasis of the per- 
sonality of Christ as contrasted with his moral nature, and, second, that the 
Christian minister preached too much with his face turned toward the past. 
We must trust the inflowing of spirit, believing that God is creating, not that 
he did create; that life is in contact with the divine, not once was; that God 
says, “Let there be light,”’ not that he said it once and then stopped. 

The address was met with a storm of criticism. Even Emerson’s Unitarian 
associates told him he had gone too far. There was hardly one note of appre- 
ciation. Emerson never answered an attack or replied to a criticism. If he 
was wrong he did not want to win, and if he was right he was sure the truth 
would win. That which helped Emerson was the fact that he worked always 
by affirmative and not by negative arguments. ‘The nature of Emerson was 
in extreme contrast with the nature of Martin Luther. 

This address marked the program of Emerson’s life in a third aspect, as a 
public leader, as a man illuminating, teaching, lifting the life of his fellows to 
a higher spiritual plane. And all that followed was a fulfilment of this third 
program. Emerson lived on'in Concord, traveling further into the West to 
lecture, leaving everywhere the touch of his spirit, the influence of one who 
sees a little more deeply and truly. Young men and women who are leaders 
of thought to-day declare the influence of Emerson’s gospel as the great guid- 
ing principle in the struggle of their lives toward leadership. 

When his already broken mind stopped, when his life went out into the 
dark, already it might be said that Emerson was recognized as one of the great 
leaders of thought. All the years since his death have but increased his appre- 
ciation. Even the people who attacked him have come to accept him. 

We must note that Emerson’s great contribution was thought springing 
from character. His message is one of great, deep, spiritual ideas, and out- 
side of these there is a certain paucity of Emerson’s thought. It has been 
said that when Emerson wanted to prepare an essay he would go through 
the manuscript of his lectures and sermons and select those passages he found 
relating to the general subject, and string these together and call it an essay 
on “History,” “The Over-soul,” “ Nature’’— it made little difference what 
was the title. It has been said by a cynic that Emerson’s essays can be read 
from the last paragraph to the first as well as the other way. But what the 
cynic has evidently failed to see is that Emerson’s essays are wonderfully 
good reading either way. In his work, where there is no logical consistency 
there is a deep organic consistency. All the thoughts spring from Emerson. 
He is consistent in his own soul, and if you get the thought in relation to his 
personality it is entirely consistent with everything he said. 

The message of Emerson did not show in his early teaching, but he came 
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to full consciousness before he was forty years old. After forty-five there is 
not much growth in Emerson. He had reached his own culmination of ideas. 
The greatness of Emerson was not the length of his aspiration, but its 
height. One must raise the question whether Emerson has any adequate 
gospel for men who struggle in sin. When Emerson was quietly meditating 
in Concord, where is the gospel for the child who is starving in the alleys of 
Boston? Again there are certain points in one’s experience when the essay 
on “Compensation’’ is almost an insult to one’s grief. At times Emerson 
seems like that angel in the Ninth Canto of Dante’s “Hell.” The angel of God 
which comes to open the gates of Nether Hell, pushing back the black air of 
Hell from his face, sees not the suffering of those around him. That may be 
angelic, but Dante’s pity and tender sympathy for those who are left seems 
to me a nearer relation to God. So Emerson seems above the life of suffering 
and sin and evil. Every moral leader has his great contribution, and the point 
where that leaves off is his limitation. 

There are two types of men who help us in the struggle. The one is in the 
midst of the battle, the smoke stings his eyes. He knows he must strike and 
strike hard, and he must carry the issue through struggle in the battle. To 
this class of men belong A‘schylus, Dante, Michelangelo, Victor Hugo, Car- 
lyle. These are conscious of the struggle, of the necessity that we work while 
it is day. 

The other class climbs the heights to see the prospect; they see the issue 
of life and anticipate what is coming at the end. 

To the second class of men of large spiritual vision, who can see the great 
struggle of life, it is all more abstract, more in the air. Sophocles, Raphael, 
Goethe, Emerson, belong in this second class. If we accept the one class, let 
us accept the other. Let us be glad it takes many kinds of minds and hearts 
to make the world better. 


Reminiscences of Henry Irving 


Sir Henry Irvine, the greatest actor of his time, has passed from our ken, 
even as he could have wished to pass, in full harness; armed cap-a-pie, with 
lance in rest and ready for one more tilt, he has fallen and in grim silence 
breathed his last. And over there in England where the great dead lies, his 
still heart is not more lonely in the chill aloofness of death than it was a week 
ago, while yet beating slowly and wearily in his breast. We cannot see him 
just yet with clear and steady eyes, for if we look at him as an artist the glow 
and glitter of his fame dazzles the sight, while if we turn our gaze to the man 
we see him through a blur of sympathetic tears. Was there ever irony like 
this? As a man with a cancer at his throat might see the delicacies of a world 
spread out before him while he gazed and starved, so this great man, upon 
whom two nations poured a very avalanche of admiration, respect, and en- 
thusiastic affection, could only smile and bow and graciously clasp hands, 
and in his own individual sacred privacy starve slowly for companionship 
and love. 
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No matter what inordinate, seemingly excessive praise actors may bestow 
upon Sir Henry, it can never be extravagant, never! For his strong and steady 
arm lifted the standard of dramatic art higher than ever it was raised by mor- 
tal hand before. He brought to it dignity and honor; his example fired other 
and younger men to like high ideals. He who had been poor and often hum- 
bled by those above him bore no rancor, only went on dreaming great dreams 
while practising every humiliating makeshift known to the poor, provincial, 
hand-to-mouth actor, and, between disappointments and snubs, studied 
“Hamlet.” Knowing, if any one ever knew, the value of money, when did he 
ever, no matter how shallow the treasury was running, lower the proud stand- 
ard of his theatre to the level of a vitiated public taste by producing a mere 
money-winner ? 

Personally I always regret his change of name, while understanding the 
cause of it perfectly; but there is an English sturdiness and strength in that 
true name Brodribb that suggests something of the grasp and grit, the up- 
ward lift and pushing power, of the man born to it. No soft, invertebrate 
“Trving’’ could ever have crammed those awful mannerisms, that nerve- 
racking delivery, down the throat of the British playgoer, and held him fast 
until he realized the fiery genius that almost turned them into graces. ‘That 
was the work of John Henry Brodribb — all honor to him and his name. 

There is a highly placed woman in English society, wife of a famous man, 
who years ago was a prominent and popular actress; this was at the time when 
Henry Irving was slowly fighting his way, playing anything and everything at an 
incredibly small salary. They had been together in the north of England, and 
business was so bad that the worst happened and the company was stranded. 
She had a little money by her and started at once for London. Mr. Irving, 
having parted with some of his wardrobe, had with great difficulty raised the 
exact price of a ticket, and so second-class they travelled together. The lady, 
having had no supper, bought some biscuits and cheese on her way to the 
train. They were alone in the carriage, and along in the morning she brought 
out her paper parcel, and, opening it, asked Mr. Irving to share her modest 
breakfast. He waved her away with a large gesture and the assurance that 
he was “quite without appetite.”” But when she began to nibble a bit of cheese 
he suddenly moved to the far side of the carriage, crossed his long legs, and 
turned his face resolutely toward the window. 

She watched him, and presently saw the quivering of the muscles about 
his mouth and realized that he was suffering from hunger. She changed her 
place, seated herself beside him, spread the biscuits and cheese between them, 
and said, “I had no supper last night, and I am hungry, but I shall not touch 
one crumb if you will not share with me.” 

“You are very kind,” he said, in his airiest manner. “I — I really am not 
in the slightest degree hungry, but since you insist — why, thank you”— and 
with a trembling hand seized biscuit and cheese, and — well, it must be said 
— devoured them. Presently, with a forced smile, he said, “”I would be well 
for you to move away a bit — 1— I’m afraid I may take more than my just 
share.”’ 
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When they had arrived Mr. Irving assisted his companion to descend from 
the railroad carriage and gravely kissed her hand. “I shall long remember 
this breakfast,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she lightly interrupted, “‘and with laughter!” 

But he, shaking his head, answered, “With tears, perhaps.”’ 

They went their ways and met no more for years. Then one night, in a 
certain great house, across the crush and crowd, she saw Mr. Irving, now 
London’s first and foremost actor. Every possible attention was being paid 
him; he had the same grave and dignified manner. Presently he saw her, but 
could not reach her side. But as she was leaving the house he was waiting at 
the door, and, taking her hand, kissed it. 

She said, “I am surprised that you have not forgotten me.” 

“Could I ever forget the good Samaritan who fed me when I was a-hun- 
gered? You told me you had had no supper and wanted food. Dear madam, 
I had had no supper either, nor dinner before that, nor yet luncheon; I had 
fasted twenty-six hours to save for my journey — that was why I ate so raven- 
ously.” 

She looked up at him aghast and saw his eyes were wet. He led her to her 
carriage, and as he took his leave he murmured, “Thank you again; it was 
a mighty feast! Served upon paper, spread upon railway-carriage cushions 
— but, God, what cheese that was!”’ 

Try as you will, you cannot consider Sir Henry Irving alone; he himself 
made that impossible by his long years of endeavor to place Miss Terry above 
himself. His amazing devotion to that erratically fascinating woman was the 
wonder of his time. A few words of too warm approval in a newspaper, a 
round or two of misplaced applause, has separated more than one married 
pair who tried to act together, to say nothing of lovers parted by envy and 
jealousy, when the public too plainly favored one or the other. Yet here for 
years had this greatest of actors pushed forward his leading lady, giving her 
the credit often for his own success. For years he made no public speech 
without some reference to his “dear colleague.” This intellectual, grave, 
and dignified man devoted himself to that “fair colleague” with all the en- 
thusiasm of a boy, the loyalty of a husband, the tenderness of a parent — 
finding her, as artist and as woman, alike irresistible. 

All her mischievous pranks, her whims, her fads, her carelessness at times 
of duty, all met with instant forgiveness; deference and devotion, beautiful 
and grave, she received without stint. In the cruel break that came at last 
the sympathy of the world was with the man, who made no complaint, only 
pressed his hand hard over his deep wound, forcing it to bleed inwardly. 
Those who know most are the most silent — as is right! 

But sickness, heavy losses, private sorrows, could not break him. He 
gathered himself together and continued to climb upward — but on the heights 
the air is cold and man is very lonely! 

Receiving the adulation of the world, and the true affection of hundreds 
of friends, he yet described himself as “the loneliest man in England.” Now, 
O Lord, grant him rest, peace! — Clara Morris in “Collier’s Weekly.” 
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Some Extracts from “The Question of Our Speech’’* 
Henry James 


THERE Is a prime part of education, an element of the basis itself, in re- 
gard to which no adequate plea will be likely to have ranged itself under any 
one of your customary heads of commemoration. A virtual consensus of the 
educated, in regard to the speech that they profess to make use of, may well 
strike us, in a given case, as a natural, an inevitable, assumption. Without 
that consensus, to every appearance, the educative process cannot be thought 
of as at all even beginning; we readily perceive that without it the mere im- 
parting of a coherent culture would never get under way. So obvious is such 
a truth that you would not think of expecting that your not having failed to 
master the system of mere vocal sounds that renders your fruitful association 
with each other a thinkable thing should be made a topic of inquiry or of con- 
gratulation. You would say, if you thought about the point at all: “Why, of 
course we speak in happy forms; we arrive here, arrive from our convenient 
homes, our wonderful schools, our growing cities, our great and glorious States, 
speaking in those happy forms in which people speak whose speech promotes 
the refinements (in a word the success) of intercourse, intellectual and social 
— not in any manner in which people speak whose speech frustrates, or ham- 
pers, or mocks at them. ‘That conquest is behind us, and we invite no dis- 
cussion of the question of whether we are articulate, whether we are intelli- 
gibly, or completely, expressive — we expose ourselves to none; the question 
of whether we are heirs and mistresses of the art of making ourselves satis- 
factorily heard, conveniently listened to, comfortably and agreeably under- 
stood.” 

Such I say is the assumption that everything must always have ministered 
to your making — so much as to stamp almost with a certain indecorum any 
breach of the silence surrounding these familiar securities and serenities. I 
can only stand before you, accordingly, as a breaker of the silence; breaking 
it as gently, of course, as all the pleasant proprieties of this hour demand, but 
making the point that there is an element of fallacy — in plain terms a meas- 
urable mistake — in the fine confidence I impute to you. We are breaking 
ground where it had not hitherto been much broken, and where some measur- 
able good may spring, for us, from our action. 

If we may not, then, be said to be able to converse before we are able to 
talk, so we may be said not to be able to “talk”’ before we are able to speak: 
whereby you easily see what we thus get. We may not be said to be able to 
study unless we are able to speak. ‘All life, therefore, comes back to the ques- 
tion of our speech, the medium through which we communicate with each 
other; for all life comes back to the question of our relations with each other. 
These relations are made possible by our speech, and are successful in pro- 


*A ddress delivered to the graduating class (young women) at Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, June 8, 1905, and here printed with the restoration of a few passages 
omitted on that occasion. 
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portion as our speech is worthy of its great human and social function. The 
more it suggests and expresses, the more we live by it — the more it promotes 
and enhances life. 

Of the degree in which a society is civilized, the vocal form, the vocal tone, 
the personal, social accent and sound of its intercourse, have always been held 
to give a direct reflection. That sound, that vocal form, the touchstone of 
manners, is the representative note of its having achieved civilization. Judged 
in this light, it must frankly be said, our civilization remains strikingly wn- 
achieved: the last of American idiosyncrasies, the last by which we can be con- 
ceived as “represented”’ in the international concert of culture, would be the 
pretension to a tone-standard, to our wooing comparison with that of other 
nations. ‘The French, the Germans, the Italians, the English perhaps in par- 
ticular, and many other people, have, for the symbol of education, of civility, 
a tone-standard; we alone flourish in undisturbed and in something like sub- 
lime unconsciousness of any such possibility. 

It is impossible, in very fact, to have a tone-standard without the definite 
preliminary of a care for tone; and against a care for tone, it would very much 
appear, the elements of life in this country, as at present conditioned, violently 
and increasingly militate. A care for tone is part of a care for many other 
things besides: for the fact, for the value, of good breeding; above all, as to 
which tone unites with various other personal, social signs to bear testimony. 
The idea of good breeding is one of the most precious conquests of civilization, 
the very core of our social heritage; but in the transmission of which it be- 
comes us much more to be active and interested than merely passive and irre- 
sponsible participants. It is an idea for which, always, in every generation, 
there is more and more to be done; and no danger would be more lamentable 
than that of the extinction of so sacred a flame. Flames, however, even the 
most sacred, do not go on burning of themselves; they require to be kept up; 
handed on, the torch needs to be, from one group of patient and competent 
watchers to another. You don’t speak soundly and agreeably, you don’t 
speak neatly and consistently, unless you know how you speak; and you haven’t 
this positive consciousness unless a great deal of thought of the matter has 
been taken for you. . 

Contact and communication bring about the state of sensibility to tone, 
the state of recognizing, and responding to, certain vocal sounds as tone, and 
recognizing and reacting from certain others as negations of tone. 

And now, of course, there are questions you may ask me: as to what I 
more intimately mean by speaking “well,” by speaking “ill”; as to what I 
more definitely mean by “tone” and by the “negation” of tone; as to where 
you are to recognize the presence of the exemplary rightness I have referred 
you to . . . I mean by speaking well, in the first place, speaking with con- 
sideration for the forms and shades of our language, speaking with a consid- 
eration so inbred that it has become instinctive. By the forms and shades 
of our language I mean the innumerable differentiated, discriminated units 
of sound that have a value which it is open to us, as lovers of our admirable 
English tradition, or as cynical traitors to it, to preserve or to destroy. 

Many of these units are our syllables, our parts of words, or often the 
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whole word itself, our parts of sentences. Many of them are in particular 
our simple vowel-notes and our consonantal-notes. . .. Nothing sayable, 
or said, that pretends to expression but finds itself practically confronted, at 
once, with the tone-question, the only refuge from which is the mere making 
of a noise — since simple noise is the sort of sound in which tone ceases to ex- 
istics 
I mean by speaking badly speaking as millions and millions of supposedly 
educated, supposedly civilized persons of both sexes, in our great country, 
habitually, persistently, imperturbably, and I think for the most part all un- 
wittingly, speak... . 

Our national use of vocal sound, in men and women alike,7zs slovenly. Noth- 
ing is commoner than to see, throughout our country, young persons of either 
sex whose utterance can only be indicated by pronouncing it destitute of any 
approach to an emission of the consonant. It becomes thus a mere helpless 
slobber of disconnected vowel noises, the weakest and cheapest attempt at 
human expression that we shall easily encounter in any community pretending 
to the general instructed state. Observe, too, that the vowel sounds in them- 
selves, at this rate, quite fail of any purity, for the reason that our consonants 
contribute to the drawing and modeling of our vowels,— just as our vowels 
contribute to the coloring of our consonants,— and that any frequent repeti- 
tion of a vowel depending for all rounding and shaping on another vowel alone 
lays upon us an effort of the thorax under which we inevitably break down. 
Hence the undefined noises that I refer to when consonantal sound drops out; 
drops as it drops, for example, among those vast populations to whose lips, 
to whose ear, it is so rarely given to form the terminal letter of our “ Yes,”’ or 
to hear it formed. The abject “ Yeh-eh” (the ugliness of the drawl is not easy 
to represent) which usurps the place of that interesting vocable makes its 
nearest approach to deviating into the decency of a final consonant when it 
becomes a still rather questionable “Yeh-ep.”.. . 

You will hear persons supposedly “cultivated,” sometimes the very in- 
structors of youth themselves, talk of vanilla-r-ice-cream, of California-r-or- 
anges, of Cuba-r- and Porto Rico, of Atalanta-r-in Calydon, and of “the idea-r- 
of’’ any intimation that their performance and example in these respects may 
not be immaculate. You will hear the sons and daughters of the most respect- 
able families disfigure the pleasant old names of Papa and Mamma. “Is 
Popper-up stairs ?”’ and “Is Mommer-in the parlor ?”’ pass for excellent house- 
hold speech in millions of honest homes. . . . 

I must invite you indeed to recognize with me, at whatever cost to any 
possible share in our national self-complacency, that we encounter in all this 
connection a certain lion in our path, in the circumstance of the voice of our 
people at large: this, moreover, least of all among our women, as to the im- 
pression made by whom, the question of voice ever most comes up and has 
most importance. The vox Americana, then, is one of the stumbling-blocks 
of our continent. I shall ask you to let'it stand for you thus as a temporarily 
final fact among the organs of the schooled and newspapered races, percep- 
tibly the most abandoned to its fate. That truth about it is more to our pur- 
pose than any other, I am convinced. 
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It would take too long to tell you why the English voice, or why the French, 
or why the Italian, is so free to strike us as not neglected, as having much 
rather been played upon, through the generations, by a multitude of causes 
which have finally begotten a settled character, a certain ripeness, finality, 
and felicity. I cannot but regard the unsettled character and the inferior qual- 
ity of the colloquial vox Americana as in part a product of that mere state of 
indifference to a speech-standard and to a tone-standard on which I have been 
insisting. . . . If we as a people take even common care of the question for 
fifty years or thereabout, I have no doubt we shall in due course find the sub- 
ject of our solicitude reflect and repay the enlightened effort. The experi- 
ment would be worth trying — and perhaps not on so formidable a scale:of 
time, either. ... 

I should also not fail to remind you that I refer here not specifically to our 
handling of the English language as such. . . . Keep in sight the interesting 
historical truth that no language, so far back as our acquaintance with history 
goes, has known any such stress and strain as was to await the English in this 
huge new community it was to father and mother. It came over, originally 
without fear and without guile — but to find itself transplanted to spaces it 
had never dreamed of covering, to conditions it had never dreamed of meet- 
ing; to find itself grafted, in short, on a social and political order that was both 
without previous precedent and example and incalculably expansive. 

Taken on the whole by surprise, it may doubtless be said to have behaved 
as well as unfriended heroine ever behaved in dire predicament — refusing, 
that is, to be frightened quite to death, consenting to live, preparing to wait 
on developments. . . . To the American common school, to the American 
newspaper, and to the American Dutchman and Dago, as the voice of the 
people describes them, we have simply handed over our property. . . . 

All the while we sleep the vast contingent of aliens whom we make welcome, 
and whose main contention is that,from the moment of their arrival, they have 
just as much property in our speech as we have, and just as good a right to do 
what they choose with it,— the grand right of the American being to do just 
what he chooses “over here” with anything and everything,— all the while 
we sleep the innumerable aliens are sitting up (they don’t sleep!) to work their 
will on their new inheritance and prove to us that they are without any fine 
feeling or conservative instinct of consideration for it. 

Just here it is that I may be asked whether a language be not always a 
living organism, fed by the very breath of those who employ it, whoever these 
may happen to be. The answer to that is, a hundred times, “ Yes,”’ so long 
as the conservative interest, which should always predominate, remains an 
embodied, constituted, inexpugnable thing. The conservative interest is 
really as indispensable for the institution of speech as for the institution of 
matrimony. Abate a jot of the quantity, and, much more, of the quality, of 
the consecration required, and we practically find ourselves emulating the 
beasts, who prosper as well without a vocabulary as without a marriage-service. 
It is easier to overlook any question of speech than to trouble about it; but 
then, it is also easier to snort, or neigh, to growl, or to ““meaow,”’ than to artic- 
ulate and intonate. 
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With this hint, for you, of the manner in which the forces of looseness are 
in possession of the field, you may well wonder where you are to meet the in- 
fluences of example and authority. Well, I grant you here that I am at a loss 
to name you particular and unmistakable edifying and illuminating groups or 
classes from which this support is to be derived, since nothing, unfortunately, 
more stares us in the face than the frequent failure of such comfort in those 
quarters where we might, if many things were different, most look for it. When 
you have heard a fond parent remark, in jealous majesty, to a conscientious 
instructor of youth, that there is no call for “interference” with the vocal 
noises of a loved son or daughter whose vocal noises have been unmoderated 
and uncontrolled since the day of birth, and that these graces quite satisfy 
the sense of the home circle; and when, to match such an attitude, you have 
heard an unawakened teacher disclaim responsibility for any such element 
as the tone-element and the voice-element in the forming of a young intelli- 
gence — when you have been present at such phenomena you will not unnat- 
urally feel that the case is bewildering, feel yourselves perhaps even tragically 
committed to a doom. Cling, none the less, always, to a working faith, and 
content yourselves — if you can’t encounter complete pleasantly speaking 
companies, in any number — with encountering, blessedly, here and there, 
articulate individuals, torch-bearers, as we may rightly describe them, guard- 
ians of the sacred flame. It isn’t a question, however, so much of simply 
meeting them as of attending to them, of making your profit of them, when 
you do meet them. At first dimly, but then more and more distinctly, you will 
find yourselves noting, comparing, preferring, at last positively emulating and 
imitating. 

Imitating, yes; I commend to you, earnestly and without reserve, the imita- 
tion of formed and finished utterance wherever that music steals upon your 
ear. The more you listen to it the more you will love it, the more you will 
wonder that you could ever have lived without it. ... At last, then, “in 
solemn troops and sweet societies,” you may, sounding the clearer notes of 
intercourse as only women can, become yourselves models and missionaries, 
perhaps a little even martyrs, of the good cause.— Appleton’s Booklover’s 
Magazine. 

Note. This article has been somewhat de-Jamesed, as one can readily see, as one 


dehorns cattle to render them less dangerous when combative, without destroying their 
usefulness.— Ep. 


Extract from an Oration on Eloquence* 
PRONOUNCED AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ON COMMENCEMENT Day, 1794 


Tue excellence, utility, and importance of ELOQUENCE; its origin, progress, 
and present state; and its superior claim to the particular attention of Colum- 
bia’s free-born sons, will exercise for a few moments the patience of this 
learned, polite, and respected assembly. 


*Reprinted from The Columbian Orator, Boston, 1797. 
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Speech and reason are the characteristics, the glory, and the happiness of 
man. ‘These are the pillars which support the fair fabric of eloquence; the 
foundation, upon which is erected the most magnificent edifice, that genius 
could design, or art construct. ‘To cultivate eloquence, then, is to improve 
the noblest faculties of our nature, the richest talents with which we are en- 
trusted. A more convincing proof of the dignity and importance of our sub- 
ject need not, cannot be advanced. 

The benevolent design and the beneficial effects of eloquence, evince its 
great superiority over every other art, which ever exercised the ingenuity of 
man. ‘To instruct, to persuade, to please; these are its objects. To scatter 
the clouds of ignorance and error from the atmosphere of reason; to remove 
the film of prejudice from the mental eye; and thus to irradiate the benighted 
mind with the cheering beams of truth, is at once the business and the glory 
of eloquence. 

To promote the innocent and refined pleasures of the fancy and intellect; 
to strip the monster vice of all his borrowed charms, and expose to view his 
native deformity; to display the resistless attractions of virtue; and, in one 
word, to rouse to action all the latent energies of man, in the proper and ardent 
pursuit of the great end of his existence, is the orator’s pleasing, benevolent, 
sublime employment. 

Nor let it be objected, that eloquence sometimes impedes the course of 
justice, and screens the guilty from the punishment due to their crimes. Is 
there any thing which is not obnoxious to abuse? Even the benign religion 
of the Prince of Peace has been made the unwilling instrument of the greatest 
calamities ever experienced by man. ‘The greater the benefits which naturally 
result from any thing, the more pernicious are its effects when diverted from 
its proper course. ‘This objection to eloquence is therefore its highest eulogium. 

The orator does not succeed, as some would insinuate, by dazzling the eye 
of reason with the illusive glare of his rhetorical art, nor, by silencing her still 
small voice in the thunder of his declamation; for to her impartial tribunal he 
refers the truth and propriety of whatever he asserts or proposes. After fairly 
convincing the understanding, he may, without the imputation of disingenu- 
ousness, proceed to address the fancy and the passions. In this way he will 
more effectually transfuse into his hearers his own sentiments, and make every 
spring in the human machine co-operate in the production of the desired effect. 

The astonishing powers of eloquence are well known, at least to those who 
are conversant in ancient history. Like a resistless torrent, it bears down every 
obstacle, and turns even the current of opposing ignorance and prejudice into 
the desired channel of active and zealous compliance. It is indisputably the 
most potent art within the compass of human acquirement. An Alexander 
and a Cesar could conquer a world; but to overcome the passions, to subdue 
the wills, and to command at pleasure the inclinations of men, can be effected 
only by the all-powerful charm of enrapturing eloquence. 

Though it be more than probable, that oratory was known and cultivated 
in some degree in those eastern nations, where science first began to dawn 
upon the world; yet it was not till Greece became civilized and formed into 
distinct governments, that it made its appearance in its native, peerless 
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majesty. Here we may fix the era of eloquence; here was its morn; here its 
meridian too; for here it shone with splendor never since surpassed. 

fIt is a common and a just remark, that eloquence can flourish only in the 
soil of liberty. Athens was a republic, where the affairs of state were trans- 
acted in the assembly of the whole people. This afforded to eloquence a field 
too fertile to remain long uncultivated by the ingenious Athenians. Orators 
soon made their appearance, who did honor to language, to Greece, to hu- 
manity. 

But though the names of many have been transmitted to us, whose genius 
and eloquence demand our veneration and applause; yet, like stars when the 
sun appears, they are lost in the superior blaze of the incomparable Demos- 
thenes. His story is well known; and his example affords the greatest encour- 
agement to students in eloquence; as it proves, that, by art, almost in defiance 
of nature, a man may attain such excellence in oratory, as shall stamp his 
name with the seal of immortality. Demosthenes and the liberty of Greece 
together expired; and from this period we hear very little more of Grecian 
eloquence. 

Let us now direct our attention to that other garden of eloquence, the 
Roman commonwealth. Here, as in Greece, a free government opened the 
list to such as wished to dispute the palm in oratory. Numbers advance, and 
contend manfully for the prize. But their glory is soon to fade; for Cicero ap- 
pears; Cicero, another name for eloquence itself. It is needless to enlarge on 
his character as an orator. Suffice it to say, that if we ransack the histories of 
the world to find a rival for Demosthenes, Cicero alone can be found capable 
of supporting a claim to that distinguished honor. 

And when did Greece or Rome present a fairer field for eloquence, than 
that which now invites the culture of the enlightened citizens of Columbia ? 
We live in a republic, the orator’s natal soil; we enjoy as much liberty, as is 
consistent with the nature of man; we possess as a nation all the advantages 
which climate, soil, and situation can bestow; and nothing but real merit is 
here required as a qualification for the most dignified offices of state. Never 
had eloquence more ample scope. 

And shall we rest satisfied with only admiring, or at most with following at 
an awful distance the most illustrious orators of Greece and Rome? Shall 
every other useful and ornamental art speed swiftly towards perfection, while 
oratory, that most sublime of all arts; that art, which could render one man 
more dreadful to a tyrant, than hostile fleets and armies, is almost forgotten ? 
It must not, cannot be. That refinement of taste, that laudable ambition to 
excel in every thing which does honor to humanity, which distinguishes the 
Americans, and their free and popular government, are so many springs, 
which, though not instantaneous in their operation, cannot fail in time to raise 
Columbian eloquence “above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 

With pleasure we descry the dawning of that bright day of eloquence, which 
we haye anticipated. The grand council of our nation has already evinced, 
that in this respect, as in all others, our republic acknowledges no existing 
superior. And we trust, that, as our sacred teachers make it their constant en- 
deavour to imitate the great learning, the exemplary virtue, the exalted piety, 
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and the extensive usefulness of the great apostle of the Gentiles, they will not 
fail to resemble him in that commanding, that heavenly eloquence, which 
made an avaricious, an unbelieving Felix tremble. 

May Columbia always afford more than one Demosthenes, to support the 
sacred cause of freedom, and to thunder terror in the ears of every transatlantic 
Philip. May more than Ciceronean eloquence be ever ready to plead for in- 
jured innocence, and suffering virtue. Warned by the fate of her predecessors, 
may she escape those quicksands of vice, which have ever proved the bane of 
empire. May her glory and her felicity increase with each revolving year, till 
the last trump shall announce the catastrophe of nature, and time shall im- 
merge in the ocean of eternity. | 


Irving 


Tue English stage contains no successor to Henry 
Irving. When the British Government stuck its little 

refix before his name the world knew that he deserved 
the bauble, if that method was to be taken to show pre- 
éminence. Others have had the label since, but it brings 
no meaning. Others will have it again, but it may be long 
before any player stands out above his fellows and makes 
a class alone. ‘The only actor in England who at all ap- 
proached Irving in standing during his long preéminence 
was the woman whose path diverged from his only toward 
the close, when her powers were fading and the fickle pub- 
lic had proved unfaithful to her chief. Not altogether in 
the public is the cause, for the actor had done all the cre- 
ative work that lived in him, and the manager had ceased 
to progress along the lines that he himself laid out. 
Irving’s genius found expression to the eye. It was in 
his face and plastic body that he became the embodiment 
of great emotions and ideas. His voice, that equal instru- 
ment in the actor’s work, was an organ of lesser worth, but 
with the motions of his face Irving could tell stories of in- 
comparably more significance than any other living actor 
who spoke his tongue. Death probably was not a horror 
to him. London had deserted him, the British provinces 
are an unwelcome recompense, and he felt that the ap- 
proach to seventy was too near the end for a new begin- 
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ning as a resident of America. Had he been younger he 
thought he might have settled here and worked among the 
many publics in our large cities. But perhaps this was but 
an expression of regret for London’s coldness, for when 
he went to see several samples of what we call entertain- 
ment in this country he was puzzled and discouraged. 
His career was at least a rounded one. He began in ob- 
scurity, climbed steadily to the pinnacle of honor, and then 
slowly his glory faded. Whether in failure or success, his 
manner had always grandeur. ‘The most impressive thing 
about him as a person was his bearing. Off the stage also 
he was master of a noble ceremony. When he died there 
ceased to England not only the highest acting, but also 
the most distinguished manners of her present day.— Col- 
lrer’s Weekly. 


Editorials 


To our little world of students the life from 
day to day seems very important, and, in a 
greater or less degree, sufficient. Important it is; to make 
it sufficient would be to curse it. When we are sufficient 
we are least apt to know it at the time; we are more apt to 
think we are merely making fair headway — up stream. 

In this month’s Magazine appear some selections, or 
cuttings, from an article by Henry James on “The Ques- 
tion of Our Speech.”’ Mr. James, in his own questioning 
(and sometimes questionable) written form, sets forth 
earnestly a problem which confronts the American who 
desires his land to be a land of spoken music. Architec- 
ture is said to be (at its best) “frozen music.” Might not 
speech, at its best, be molten music? 

What is melted has been subjected to, and has lasted 
through, the purification of the flames. If our speech is 
born of the heart’s heat it will be purged; it will not be 
the stolid, unyielding clang of cold iron against cold iron, 
raw in pigs from the mine. It will be the polished steel, 
phable and beautiful, rendered so by care and fire. 

But even steel is subject to the rust of the slothful. It 


Polished Steel. 
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needs constant polishing to keep it soft and useful, and 
terrible in its war dress if necessary. 


Irving has passed away. We will not hear 
Palhed Sieei, 222in that marvellous voice which when 

roused could echo the very eternities and 
thunder forth the wrath of a Dante or the perplexed cries 
of a Hamlet trying vainly to express the tortures of a great 
soul confined in a psychologic hell. Neither will we hear 
again the subtleties of voice and manner, the results of an 
almost inconceivable technique, which made _ Irving’s 
“Louis XI” alive to our astounded senses. ‘These are 
dead as facts. 

But the spirit of this consummate artist the immortal 
sphere cannot rob us of. Wherever there is a man or . 
woman of sufficient appreciation to feel the sweep of 
that master’s robe, in passing; wherever ears have been 
receptive of the intonations of that “Big Ben”? voice; 
wherever a stage has been honored by Irving’s footsteps; 
there his ghost will walk while memory lasts; there his 
influence will work; there will the benignancy of his 
sweeping grandeur spread like a mantle, protecting the 
cause he graced and elevated. 

Let us revere his name when it is spoken. Let us in our 
little way, if our way must be little, uphold the bigness of 
his. Men could not flatter him; critics could not disarm 
him; glory but guided him to greater achievement. His 
humility is our pride; his pride was our appreciation of 
what he stood for and set forth. Many loved him; Irving 
loved a multitude, his art. 


Old Faces in New Places 


Two new names appear on the Faculty list this year: 
Vivian Cameron (’05) and Herbert Drakeley Bard (’04),. 
Owing to illness, Mr. Bard has not been able to conduct 
classes, but we hope that before another issue of the Mag- 
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azine appears he will be on hand to render the valuable 
assistance which one of his attainments is bound to do. 

Mrs. Cameron has assumed her duties as instructor 
in anatomy with the grace and command which all who 
are acquainted with this charming woman so well know. 

Mrs. Cameron and Mr. Bard are to be congratulated 
upon being members of the Emerson Faculty, and Emer- 
son College and its students are truly pleased to have two 
such talented and delightful ones added to the list of in- 
structors. 


Yeo WeiCl CAs Notes 


Tue Young Women’s Christian Association of Emerson College extends 

to both the new and the old students a most cordial greeting. We hope to 
' see you all at our meetings. We have succeeded in procuring the services of 
many prominent speakers for this semester, and hope that you will make use 
of the opportunity to hear them. 

Our Association has been rapidly growing, both in numbers and influence. 
Last summer the Association was able to send five delegates to the students’ 
conference of the Young Women’s Christian Association at Silver Bay, on 
Lake George, New York. Here they had the privilege of staying for ten days, 
mingling with several hundred students from universities, colleges, and pre- 
paratory schools of the eastern States, and learning from many teachers of 
experience how they might broaden the work in their respective Associations. 
One of the interesting features of the conference was College Day, when each 
delegation participated in exercises such as would characterize her own in- 
dividual college. We are glad to relate that Emerson held her place among 
the best. 


‘¢Who Would Fardels Bear” 


Ilai Mabel Strieby and Mr. Frederick Conant Bingham, on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 29, 1905, at Williamsport, Penn. 

Mayme Bisco Troxell and Prof. Francis Willard Kennedy, on Wednes- 
day evening, Aug. 16, 1905, at Greenville, O. 

Ina Harriet Bacon and Mr. Elbert Eugene Foland, on the evening of 
Thursday, Aug. 17, 1905, at Geneseo, N. Y. 

Marilla Marks Curtis and Mr. James Hawley Aiken, on Tuesday, July 
25, 1905, at Casco, Me. 

Edith Grace Jackson and Mr. Silas Ferdinand Waite, on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 22, 1905, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Jessie Royer and Mr. Harry Eugene Greaves, on Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1905, 
at Trappe, Penn. 

Elizabeth Irving Curry and Mr. Chauncey Burton Allen, on Wednesday, 
June 7, 1905, at Newton, Mass. 

Gertrude Chamberlin Cole and Mr. Arthur W. Q. Birtwell, on Friday, 
Aug. 25, 1905, at New York, N. Y. 

Jennie Mildred Hill and Mr. Lendall Wallace Nash, on Wednesday, June 
14, 1905, at Buxton, Me. 

Judson Kilpatrick and Mr. Edgar Marchant Kilby, Thursday, June 29, 
1905, at Hixon, Ala. 

Minnie Belle Bradford and Mr. Merrill Marquand Hutchinson, on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, 1905, at Melrose, Mass. 

Mary Elizabeth Cloud and Mr. Frederick Grant Miller, on Wednesday, 
June 21, 1905, at Linwood, Penn. 

Florence Georgiana Plumb, ’05, and Mr. Percy Ronald White, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 12, 1905, at Ottawa, Ontario. 

Ethel Louise Redding, ’05, and Mr. John Taylor Floyd, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, 1905, at Macon, Ga. 

Mary Elizabeth Lockhart, 04, and Mr. Oliphant Henry Horne, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 19, 1905, at Dorchester, New Brunswick. 

Helena Maynard Richardson, ’03, and Mr. Frank Fitz, on Thursday after- 
noon, Aug. 31, 1905, at Winthrop, Mass. 

Bernard N. Lambert, 04, and Minnie Swanson, on Sept. 14, 1905, at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEASED 


Elizabeth Persons, ’05, on Aug. 9, 1905, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Grace Rutherford, on March 1, 1905, at Angelica, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, May 23, 1905. 


Born 


To Mr. and Mrs. W. Howland Kenney, Elizabeth Burrage Kenney, on 
Aug. 25, 1905, at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

To Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Daghistan’, a son, on Sunday, Oct. 1, 1905, at 
Milan, Mich. 


Alumni Notes and College News 


Miss Frances Tobey, ’99, spent the past summer in Denver, where she 
gave several courses of lectures in connection with the summer session of the 
Normal School there. Miss Tobey is well and favorably known to the teach- 
ers and educators of Colorado because of her remarkably fine work in Denver 
three years ago. At that time she was a teacher in the Denver Normal School, 
but also gave several courses of lecture-recitals before the teachers of the city. 
At present Miss Tobey is beginning a second year of successful lecture work 
in the South. She writes from Toccoa, Ga.: “October 20. A busy week; 
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six evenings in this loveliest section of Georgia, the Piedmont district. The 
mountains are particularly lovely now, as the woods are taking on brilliant 
hues. Some of these old towns are charming, with old Southern colonial 
homes surrounded by old-fashioned, box-bordered gardens. I am not alone 
now; a violinist and a pianist complete the ‘Tobey Concert Company.’ They 
will be with me part of the season.” 


Miss Margaret Cox, ’99, who since her graduation has been teaching very 
successfully in her home city, Scranton, Penn., is now in New York City, 
where she expects to do private teaching and entertainment work. The 
Scranton schools gave up Miss Cox’s services very reluctantly, as she had 
become one of their most popular teachers and had brought her department 
into well-deserved prominence. 


Alice Moench, ’05, is to spend the winter in Porto Rico. 


Grace Holland, ’05, is to teach oratory in the Hughey-Turner Training 
School, Weatherford, Tex. 


Katherine S. Reed, ’05, is teaching gymnastics and English at Miss Roney’s 
School for Girls, Bala, Penn. 


J. Estelle Mooney, ’06, is teaching at the State Normal School, Plymouth, 
N. H. 


A. M. Harris, A.M., ’93, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
taught at the Summer School, Mt. Vernon, Ia., this year. 


Elsie R. Stuart, ’05, is teaching music and oratory in Norwich, N. Y. 


Maude Fiske, ’03, is teaching oratory and rhetoric at the State Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg, Penn. 


Blanche Coolidge, ’03, is teaching at Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 


S. Justina Smith, 04, is teaching oratory and music at the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex. 


Irvin Potter, ’05, is spending the winter 1905-06 travelling in Spain and 
Italy. 


Agnes Pennington is teaching at the Lincoln Memorial University, Cum- 


berland Gap, Tenn. 


Ellen Marie Jensen, ’05, is teaching at the State Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 


Cora P. Pritchard, ’05, conducted classes at her home, Springville, Ark., 
during the summer. On September 2, as,a result of the summer’s work, Miss 
Pritchard’s class gave a recital in two parts, the first consisting of reading 
numbers, the second of a one-act play, “The Kleptomaniac.”’ Miss Pritchard 
has always been known as one of our energetic students, and this recital 
speaks well for her. 
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Molly Jane Reed, ’05, has become a regular member of the entertainment 
company she has been travelling so successfully with during the past year, 
and which is now called “'The Siegel-Meyer-Reed Company.’ Miss Reed 
expects her company to be in Boston this year. Turn out, ’05! 


D. Floyd Fager, ’05, spent the summer doing platform work in Minne- 
sota, his residence State. On August 18 he put on “Facing the Music,” at 
the Opera House, Mankato, Minn., to a large and enthusiastic audience. 


Miss Bertha Clowe sends us a clipping from a Troy, N. Y., paper, giving 
an account of a recital given by her in that city, where she scored an instant 
success. 


A. F. Reddie, ’05, staged the following plays during the summer: ‘‘As 
You Like It,” Bradford Academy, June 13; “'Twelfth Night,’’ Outlook Club, 
Lynn, Mass., July 10; “As You Like It,” Bethlehem, N. H., August 23; 
“Sweethearts,” Chapin Club, Lynn, Mass., October 9; “The Heir-at-Law,”’ 
Outlook Club, Lynn, Mass., October 17. Mr. Reddie is now rehearsing “‘ The 
Fruits of Enlightenment,” by Count Lyof Tolstoy, to be put on by the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, December 6. The cast is largely made up‘ of 
Emerson students. 


Rachel M. Axford, teacher of elocution and physical culture in Detroit 
Conservatory, recently gave a recital of “Enoch Arden,” accompanied by 
the Strauss music. The audience was both musical and critical. Miss Ax- 
ford’s work was pronounced one of the best readings ever given in Detroit. 


Mae Belle Names gave a pupil recital on July 15, in Portland, Ore., which 
was attended by a large number of people, and was most successful both 
artistically and financially. » 


Anna R. McIntyre, ’05, writes a breezy letter from Ocean City, N. J., 
where she will spend the winter. Miss McIntyre inquires after the missing 
report of the Alpha ‘Tau Lambda play, given last April. The Editor regrets 
that no report of “A Bachelor’s Romance” was written for the Magazine. 
The Editor, being his own reporter, and being absent on the occasion, had no 
report; and, the play coming so late in the season, and so close to commence- 
ment time, the occasion passed by. Allow the Magazine, Miss McIntyre and 
her sister Alpha ‘Tau Lambdas, to apologize humbly for the omission, which 
was the only thing, I am quite sure from all reports, which was omitted in 
regard to the production. Mea culpa! Mea maxima culpa! ; 


Delbert G. Lean, 05, spent a successful summer doing platform work in 
the State of Wisconsin, filling many engagements 


_ On Saturday evening, September 30, the first social event of the college 
year occurred. ‘The class of ’08 was entertained by the young ladies of the 
Emerson College Y. W. C. A. in the rooms of the College. Refreshments 
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were daintily served in Room 9, and in Room 1 an informal entertainment 
was held. Mrs. Southwick consented to read, giving the potion scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “The Swiss Good-Night,” and “The Ode to the West 
Wind;”’ Miss Kate Minch rendered two violin solos, and altogether the re- 
ception was a great success. Miss Edna Johnson was mistress of ceremonies, 
and her “fine Italian hand” could be detected in the many places where ma- 
chinery is much needed, and where only noiseless machinery is tolerable. All 
praise to her and her colleagues. 


On Monday, October 9, the Senior class, ’06, entertained the Freshmen in 
a most novel way; namely, an all-day picnic at Concord. The autumn glory 
was at its height, and every one turned out. Nothing was lacking to make 
the day the most successful, as well as unique entertainment which Emerson 
College has ever seen or “hearn tell on.’’ Two private electric cars were 
chartered by 06, and after a two hours’ ride through some of the loveliest of 
New England scenery, reached sleepy old Concord, through which the Fresh- 
men were escorted in groups, each in charge of a Senior well posted upon all 
items of interest. Sleepy Hollow cemetery, the battle-ground, Alcott and 
Thoreau houses, the Emerson home, and other places were visited. A dainty 
and substantial luncheon was served to all on the battle-ground, and the re- 
turn trip began at three-thirty. 

Florence Chaffee White, the president of ’07, deserves great credit for the 
able way in which this entertainment was designed and executed, while the 
Misses Johnson and Nickerson, her chief aides-de-camp, call for no less a 
share of gratitude and praise. 

This entertainment should do a great deal toward cementing a pleasant 
friendship between the two classes. 


Mrs. Southwick went out on a short trip to the Provinces during the last 
week in October, reading “ Macbeth”’ in Sackville, New Brunswick; Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Island; and other places. 


Emersonians at Chautauqua 


One bright day last July a number of Emersonians at Chautauqua en- 
joyed a most delightful informal reunion at the fine new Colonnade Build- 
ing, where tea was served on the balcony. The breezes in the pines and 
birds in the pines furnished an orchestral accompaniment to the gay human 
voices. “Don’t you remember” began many a bit of pleasant reminiscence, 
and “Have you heard” prefaced many an interesting piece of golden gossip. 

Those of us who go to Chautauqua frequently hope that this first reunion 
may be the forerunner of many as delightful and inspiring. Those present 
were: Priscilla C. Puffer, 98; Harriette A. Wetherbee, 96; E, Pearl Howe, 799; 
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Augusta Blanchard Center, 00; Katherine Rogers Irons, 98; M. Abigail 
Jack, 96; Augusta Helen Gilmore, 98; Rachel Lewis Dithridge, ’99. 
R. L. D. 


Acknowledgments 
To THE “Pui Era Sigma” Aanp THE “‘AtpHA Tau LAMBDA”’ 


A FEW days ago the Dean, in chapel, spoke of the work done by one of 
the college fraternities, the Phi Eta Sigma. Except for the remarks of appreci- 
ation made upon that occasion, there has been no public acknowledgment of 
the work of the Phi Eta sisters. The Magazine, therefore, hereby thanks 
the Phi Eta Sigma in behalf of the student body of Emerson College for the 
valuable presents of books from time to time given to the library of the Col- 
lege, as well as for the noble attempts the Phi Eta has made, and is making, 
to establish a scholarship. 

The Phi Eta sisters have done this work instead of spending the money 
for social pleasures. It is a noble act, for these girls are as fond of good times 
as are any, and they have voluntarily placed Clio before Terpsichore. 

What man has done, man can do; and what the Phi Eta Sigma has done, 
any group of earnest students, whether of one fraternity or several, or of 
none, can do. The Phi Etas have shown the way. 

Acknowledgment is also proffered to another group of students who are 
doing their best, in a most serious way, to set forth the dramatic work of the 
College. The Alpha Tau Lambda sisters each year put on, thoroughly coached, 
staged, costumed, and rehearsed (the last, oho, so important), a play by some 
standard author. Already they have produced “’Tom Pinch,” “The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,” and “A Bachelor’s Romance.” The Alpha Tau 
Lambdas spare neither time nor money on these productions, and, in addi- 
tion, freely give both, as their audiences are always invited and include the 
whole school. 

These two fraternities, then, however esoteric their inner joys, have opened 
the doors that the public may enjoy their real work. They have gone to the 
heart of things and found out the real meaning of the word “fraternity.”” It 
is a noble example. A. F. R. 


Flotsam and Jetsam 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL superintendent, smug and self-sufficient, was fond of 
asking questions for the privilege of answering them himself, after encouraging 
the scholars into believing that they knew the proper reply. On one occasion 
when he was talking about cruelty to animals he discoursed with much feeling. 

“Only a coward would abuse a creature that had no way of defending it- 
self,” he said. “Why, I once knew a little boy who cut off a calf’s tail. Think 
of it, children! He took a knife and cut the tail right off! Can any one tell 
me a verse in the Bible that would have taught this bad, cruel boy not to cut 
off the calf’s tail?” 
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There was the usual pause, followed by the uneasy shuffling of feet, and 
then a youngster lifted his hand. In reply to the superintendent’s “What is 
it, my son?” he sturdily repeated: 

“What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 


A former president of the Boston & Maine Railroad, who was well known 
both for his clerical style of dress and his picturesque profanity, happened 
to be stopping at a hotel in Plymouth, N. H., which was also headquarters 
for quite a number of ministers attending their annual conference. It was 
on the first day of the conference and many of the clergymen were strangers 
to each other. 

The clerical looking railroad president entered the dining-room with the 
party of ministers, and the head waiter, selecting him as the most imposing 
and dignified of the number, gave him a seat at the head of the table. 

A momentary silence fell on the party; then the minister at his right, ad- 
dressing him, said, “Brother, will you ask God’s blessing on the food ?”’ 

Placing a hand back of one ear, and leaning toward him, the “brother” 
said, “You ‘ll have to speak louder, neighbor, as I’m so d—d deef I can’t 
hear ordinary conversation.” 


While travelling in northern Maine the writer arrived late one evening at 
a small village hotel. On applying for lodgings, he was told that the only 
available room was next to that of a very nervous man, who must not be dis- 
turbed. 

After retiring to his room the writer thoughtlessly let fall one of his heavy 
hunting-boots, and then, recalling the warning he had received, he placed the 
other carefully on the floor. 

In about ten minutes a nervous rap called him to the door, where stood 
his neighbor of the adjoining room, who exclaimed excitedly, “Why. in blazes 
don’t you take off that other shoe?” 


When Lincoln was practising at the bar the opposing lawyer in a certain 
case had delivered a speech for the prosecution which was conspicuous for its 
exhibition of the man’s conceit. When he was through, Lincoln, who was 
attorney for the defence, rose slowly to his feet, and, with that quiet dignity 
and droll wit for which he was so noted, addressed the court as follows: 

“Your honor, my colleague, who has just delivered this brilliant exhibi- 
tion of oratory, reminds me of a little flat-bottomed steamboat that way back 
in the fifties used to ply up and down the Mississippi. It had a 5-foot boiler 
and an 11-foot whistle, and every time it whistled it stopped.” 


This story, which is perhaps very old to many, had its origin with Rufus 
Choate: 

A pompous young man hustled into his office, saying, “This Mr. Choate ?” 

“Yes,” responded the distinguished lawyer, with his blandest smile. 

“Well, I’m Mr. Wilberforce, of Wilberforce & Jones.” 

“Take a chair, sir,” said Mr. Choate. 

“My father was cousin of Bishop Wilberforce, and I—” 

“'Take two chairs,” said Mr. Choate. 
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The Voice in the Silence 


I stoop before a grave — 
My mother’s; 

Forth to the silence gave, 
Midst smothers 

In throat, of choking grief, 
Petition 

For respite and relief. 
“Condition 

Me,” I cried, “so I hear 
Some word balm 

Healing, down from thy sphere! 
From thy calm 

Send me leaven, to heal 
Sin-stained soul!” 

Some pow’r my lips did seal — 
Stopped, my dole. 

The violets that grew 

On the grave 

A subtle perfume threw. 
With each wave 

Of purpled visage, then, 
They did mock 

My blind trouble, as when 
Steady clock 

Ticks out dying pulse-beats. 
Fading, hope, 

I turned in colds and heats 
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To the cope- 

Surrounded grassy mound — 
Addressed it. 

“Art thou there ?’’ Not a sound 
Dared, lest it 

Mar the marvel to come. 

To my heart, 

Then, swift from heav’n’s dome, 
Lightning dart- 

Wise, came a breath, which said, 
“Of thyself, 

Not of the earth, is made 

God — or pelf.”’ C. F. 


Principles of Voice Culture* 


Jessve Eldridge Southwick 
Head of the Voice Department, Emerson College of Oratory 


THe first essential to one beginning the study of voice 
culture is an appreciation of the real significance of voice 
development. We must recognize at once the fact that the 
voice is a natural reporter of the condition, emotions, 
thoughts, and purposes of the individual. This thought 
will at once remove from our minds any temptation to 
seek, by mechanical manipulation of the organs, specific 
and artificial effects which signify nothing, but which are 
too often met with where we would expect to hear the ring 
of true culture. What is the ring of true culture in the 
voice? It is that perfect modulation of tone and movement 
which, without self-consciousness, communicates exactly 
the meaning and purpose which impel the utterances of 
the speaker. 

Since the voice is a natural reporter,— an expressive 
result of the vital organism when played upon by the feel- 
ings,— culture is attained, first, by means of the exercise 
of such states of mind while using the voice as bring the 
most desirable elements into the tones; and, second, by 
practice under the influence of such conceptions of tone 


* Reprinted from “‘The Emerson System of Voice Culture,”’ by Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick. 
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as shall counteract the influence of stricture in the vocal 
organs and the limitations of habit which render so many 
voices imperfect. It may be said to be almost impossible 
for any person to cultivate his own expressions to the best 
advantage without an intelligent and sympathetic teacher; 
he lacks the perspective upon himself which is necessary 
in order to correct his individual faults and draw out his 
most effective powers. Then, again, he needs that per- 
sonal supervision and direction of his efforts which will 
allow his mind to be constantly occupied with thoughts 
and principles, and relieve him of all temptation to watch 
his own performances as such. ‘This should never be done, 
since it induces habits of calculation, always offensive 
where we look for spontaneity. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to give some directions for correct practice and thinking 
which, being based upon the essential principles or neces- 
sities (laws) of vocal development, cannot fail to benefit 
greatly all who will conscientiously practise them. And it 
is necessary that the student should have a logical basis 
for practice, however great may become the variety of its 
application. 

That the voice is a natural reporter (naturally expres- 
sive) is shown in the fact that even where there is no pos- 
sible suggestion of cultivation we instinctively read the 
broad outlines of meaning and feeling in the tones and in- 
flections of the voice — even animals recognize this. May 
it not therefore be possible that a finer culture may reveal 
all the subtle shades of thought and feeling, and a more 
discriminating judgment be able to detect these, just as 
the ethnologist will find in some crude relic the history of 
an earlier civilization ? 

We must remember, too, that first of all the voice is a 
vital reporter. The physical condition affects most notice- 
ably the quality, strength, and movement of the voice. 
Hence we see that proper physical tone is essential to a 
good voice, and the proper use of the voice itself is one of 
the most invigorating exercises that can be practised. All 
the vital organs are called into healthful action through 
the extraordinary manipulation of the breath, and the 
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nervous system, both vitally and emotionally, receives in- 
vigoration. 

We will begin, therefore, by giving directions for such 
vital conditions as are essential to the production of tone. 

First, a standing position, in which the vital organs are 
well sustained, is essential. One cannot even breathe 
properly unless one stands well. The weight should be 
upon the balls of the feet mainly, and the crown of the 
head so positively elevated as to secure the erectness of the 
spinal column. This will involve the proper elevation of 
the chest, the essential freedom of respiration, and the 
right sustaining tension of the abdominal muscles. 

It is not only unnecessary, but undesirable, while using 
the voice in speaking, to think separately of the process of 
breathing. The habit of healthful and powerful respira- 
tion should be established by physical exercise for that 
purpose, and the right manipulation of breath in tone- 
production should be secured by the nature of the voice 
exercises. Valuable exercises for securing strength and 
flexibility of the respiratory muscles are the chest, waist, 
and arm movements to be found in the Emerson System 
of Physical Culture. An excellent practice for securing 
right consciousness in regard to the supply of breath is to 
imagine the thorax to be a reservoir capable of containing 
an inexhaustible supply of air. ‘The effort to maintain this 
condition will cause one to take in more breath before the 
point of exhaustion is reached. Right control of breath in 
rendering is largely a nervous matter. 

We will now give directions for voice exercise proper. 
Observe that the demand of the exercises themselves in- 
volves correct manipulation of the breath. If the voice be 
perfectly free, it is then capable of expressing truly all that 
the person thinks and feels. The first desirable end sought, 
then, is freedom. What is freedom, and how secured ? 
When all cavities of resonance are accessible to the vibra- 
ting column of air the voice may be said to be free. The 
free tone is modified through all its varieties of expression 
by those subtle changes in form, intensity, movement, in- 
flection, and even direction, which are too fine for the 
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judgment to determine, or even observe successfully. 
These varieties are made possible by the very organism of 
the voice, which is vital, not mechanical, and are deter-. 
mined by the influences working from the mind through 
the nerves which control the strings and stops of this won- 
derful living instrument. Right objects of thought will in- 
fluence it much more perfectly and rapidly than the mere 
arbitrary dictates of calculation. Right psychology would 
be the only thing necessary to the thorough cultivation of 
the voice, if the conditions were so perfect that there were 
no habits of stricture, and our instrument were thus in 
perfect tune. And in spite of the fact that it is not usually 
found in perfect tune, the influence of practice under right 
mental conditions is the most potent and indispensable 
part of voice culture. Let this fact not be lost sight of 
while we are discussing those more technical methods of 
training which are designed to tune and regulate our in- 
strument. 

First, freedom of voice is attained (technically speaking) 
by right direction of tone. A few words of explanation 
will make this patent. 

If the vibrating column of air when it leaves the vocal 
cords is so directed that it passes through all the cavities 
of resonance, how can it fail to find the right one? There 
is one exercise which, if properly taken, will secure right 
direction of tone; i.e., produce a light humming sound 
such as would be the sound of m, n, or nq if so idealized as 
to eliminate that element of sound commonly spoken of as 
nasality. ‘That which is called nasality is caused by the 
failure of the tone to reach freely the anterior cavities of 
the nares. The cavity which lies just back of the nose and 
frontal bone imparts a musical resonance which resembles 
the vibrating after-tone of a note which has been struck 
and allowed to die away gradually (notice this by experi- 
menting with piano). The “nasal”’ effect comes when the 
tone is confined in the posterior or back part of the nares, 
or head cavity, or is split by the dropping of the uvula so 
that part of the tone is directed through the nares and part 
through the mouth. 
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Many so-called humming tones are given for practice, 
but in accepting them observe whether this principle is 
obeyed. The dominant centre of consciousness is the ex- 
treme limit of the nares antert. The tone must seem to 
float from there out and downward, without any conscious- 
ness of tone-production back of that. There must be no 
effort of the throat or tongue. ‘The voice will obey the con- 
centrated action of the mind, and if one thinks of sending 
the tone out from the nares anteri it will surely come to 
find that direction with more and more certainty. The 
point of consciousness — if we may be allowed this term — 
is upon the nose, just between the eyes. Think of the 
voice as proceeding in a convex curve from the nares. ‘This 
conception corresponds with the curve which the vibrating 
column of air makes in passing from the vocal cords over 
to the nares antert. The tone should be thought of as out- 
side. Keep the mind upon results, just as one would hold 
the thought of a certain figure which one might desire to 
draw. If you’ wish to inscribe a curve you think of the 
curve as an object of thought, not of the muscles which act 
in executing it. So with the voice. Tone is not a reality 
until its form of vibration reaches the outer air. One 
should always think of the tone one wishes to make — 
never listen to one’s own execution. If the ideal is not 
reached by the effort it will be known by the sense of in- 
completeness. The tone will become like what is held in 
the mind as soon as the muscles and organs have by prac- 
tice attained certainty of action. 

Why is the nares_antert the dominant centre of tone di- 
rection? The dominant centre of any organism is that 
point which, if controlled, will involve the regulation of all 
that is subordinate to it. For instance, the heart is the 
dominant centre of the circulatory system; the brain is the 
dominant centre of the nervous system; the sun is the 
dominant centre of the planetary system. In all these sys- 
tems, if the centre be affected the system is proportion- 
ately influenced. If any other part than the dominant cen- 
tre be affected it is true that all other parts may also be 
affected, but that has not the unity produced through the 
dominant centre. 
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We have said the voice will follow the thought as surely 
as your hand will reach the object at which you aim (en- 
deavor to grasp). ‘The extreme anterior part of the nares, 
or head cavity, is the chamber of resonance farthest from 
the vocal cords. ‘Therefore, if the voice be directed 
through that chamber of resonance, all the others must be 
passed in reaching it, and all must hence be accessible to 
the vibrating column of air. It is a law of acoustics that 
any given cavity of resonance will resound to that pitch to 
which its size corresponds, and to no other. This law of 
sound* secures the appropriate resonance for every pitch 
much more accurately than it could be secured by an effort 
to develop chest, middle, and head registers, through cal- 
culating the differences. Nature can be trusted to be ex- 
act. We therefore see that it is only necessary to secure 
freedom of the whole resonant passage. Again, we need 
the higher chambers of resonance to reinforce even the 
low pitch, because every note has its overtones that enrich 
it, and if these cannot find their proper resonance the tone 
is impoverished. It may be well to explain our use of the 
term “overtone.” 

This word “overtone”’ is used unscientifically by many. 
The significance of its use is somewhat varied among 
teachers, but it generally means head resonance, or a tone 
“sent over” through the head cavities. We desire to be 
understood as using the term technically, not arbitrarily. 
Overtones are not confined to the voice, but are those con- 
stituent parts of any tone which are produced by the vi- 
brating segments into which any vibrating cord will divide 
itself. Full description of experiments demonstrating this 
law of vibration will be found in Professor 'Tyndall’s work 
on Sound. We will endeavor to state the matter briefly. 

Any cord, or string, stretched between two given points, 
when struck will vibrate throughout its entire length in 
waves of a certain length and with a certain degree of 
rapidity, according to the tension of the string. This vi- 
bration of the entire length of cord gives forth the tone 
heard as the fundamental pitch or tone. Besides this 
fundamental or primary vibration, the movement divides 

*See Tyndall on Sound. 
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itself into segments, or sections, of the entire length. These 
sections also have vibrations of their own which are of 
shorter length and more rapid motion. ‘The note given off 
by these sub-vibrations is, of course, on a higher pitch 
than that produced by the fundamental vibration of the 
cord; hence, they are higher tones, or overtones. It will 
be remembered that pitch depends upon the rapidity of 
the sound waves or vibrations. This subdivision of the 
vibrations is incalculably multiplied, so that it may be 
said to be impossible to determine the number of over- 
tones accompanying the fundamental tone. What the ear 
hears is the fundamental pitch only; the overtones har- 
monize with the primary or fundamental tone, and enrich 
it. Since this is a law of vibration, it is unscientific to 
speak of giving an overtone, for all tones contain over- 
tones. Where these overtones are interfered with by any 
imperfection in the instrument the result is a harsh or im- 
perfect sound. 

In relation to the voice it should now be clearly under- 
stood that since it is the overtones which enrich or give a 
harmonious sound to any tone, and since all tones (low as 
well as high) have overtones as constituent parts of their 
being, therefore the whole range of the resonant cavities 
of the voice should be open to all pitches, in order that the 
overtones may find their appropriate reinforcement in the 
resonance chambers. For the quality of the voice depends, 
not simply upon the condition of the vocal cords themselves, 
but upon the form and quality of the resounding cavities. 


Technique in Vocal Expression 


Gertrude McQuestin 
Instructor in the Voice Department of Emerson College 


Every artist knows, whether he be painter, sculptor, 
or musician, that a knowledge of tools and material with 
which he must work is absolutely necessary for the fullest 
expression of his art. He considers the hours and hours 
of patient drudgery well spent if at last, as a master of 
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technique, he is able to reveal to the world, more inti- 
mately, the strength and beauty of his conception. If read- 
ing is an art,— and we can regard it in no other way,— 
then for us technique is just as necessary as for our brother 
artists. 

What do we mean by technique? Broadly speaking, 
it means mechanical skill in the use of the agents of ex- 
pression. It deals with the physical side of our art, and 
the underlying principles may be as completely mastered 
as a problem in mathematics. 

The artist of to-day has an immense advantage over 
artists of the past. He does not have to begin at the be- 
Seen and establish his own technique; for out of the 
ailures and successes of the past, rules have been formu- 
lated which are of immense value to the profession, and 
make it possible for him to avoid the mistakes of his pred- 
ecessors. 

Technique, dealing as it does with the physical side of 
art, often induces the question: Will not the study of tech- 
nique make one self-conscious and mechanical ? 

We frankly admit that technique alone will not make 
an artist. Other qualifications are necessary. Only as 
technique reveals mind and soul does it become valuable. 
It is therefore to be regarded as a means toward an end, 
and not the end itself. No amount of mechanical training 
can make up for the lack of talent. 

It is quite plain that if technique is only partially un- 
derstood and only partially acquired,— if the performer 
lacks the insight of an artist,— then technique becomes 
a stumbling-block; it stands in place of quickened thought 
and feeling, and the result will be a series of vocal gym- 
nastics, or tricks of voice — purely mechanical expression, 
which may amuse the unthinking public for the moment 
only. Such a performance seals its own fate. Its race is 
soon run. 

On the other hand, a person possessing even a small 
amount of talent, by means of technical skill is able often 
to enhance his natural gift so that it becomes really ac- 
ceptable for public use. 
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For the artist who has had the advantage of technical 
training, expression becomes a joy unspeakable. Possess- 
ing a vocal instrument sensitively attuned to varying 
shades of thought and feeling, he is able to interpret a 
little more intimately, more sympathetically, a piece of 
noble literature. ‘Through technique the artist becomes 
his own critic; he realizes his own capability, and estab- 
lishes a standard by which he is able to estimate his own 
weakness and strength. His limitations may be concealed 
through training, and his real power heightened by em- 
phasizing his stronger qualifications. 

The teaching of technique has changed radically within 
the last few years. In former days exercises intended to 
free the body were taken in a purely mechanical way. 
For instance, if freedom for the jaw was required, the 
pupil was told to lower the jaw and return it to position. 
Thought concentration did not necessarily belong with 
the exercise. 

Technical training to-day means that all exercises are 
taken in response to thought; so if relaxation of the jaw 
is required, an object of thought should be placed before 
the mind of the pupil,—an object of thought of such mag- 
nitude that the open mouth becomes the only adequate 
form for that particular expression. 

The watchword of technique is Freedom! ‘This means 
that if the organs of expression are free we are better able 
to economize our forces. We simply follow a great law 
in economics: “Achievement of the greatest result with 
the least possible effort.’’ We can put this law in prac- 
tice only when all restriction of the muscles is removed 
and they are able to respond with ease and grace to th 
dictates of the mind. , 

The purpose of this article is to call attention to very 
common faults in technique, and to suggest exercises 
which may be helpful in correcting such faults. 

Let us consider the instrument of voice. It may be 
thought of as consisting of four parts: (1) that which gives 
power, the diaphragm; (2) that which gives tone, the 
larynx; (3) those parts which produce resonance, larynx, 
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pharynx, nose, and mouth; (4) those parts which mould 
tone, lips, teeth, tongue, cheeks, and hard and soft palates. 
These parts working harmoniously together produce tone. 
If the instrument is in good condition and the soul at- 
tuned to it the result should be a tone clear, pure, and 
mellow. Faults occurring as results of a badly attuned 
voice are a breathy or woolly tone, nasality, harshness, 
throatiness, reediness. 

Occasionally we find an ideal personality revealing it- 
self through beautiful voice and correct speech, but this 
combination is rare. The following suggestions may be 
helpful to those possessing an instrument which does not 
respond readily to mental states. 

We will consider first that part of the instrument which 
moulds tone. Every teacher discovers certain obstacles 
to clear speech because of the awkwardness attending 
_ the organs of speech. The jaw is apt to be restricted; the 
lips sluggish in action and painfullyslow in making changes 
from one mould to another; the tongue is often found to 
be too thick, and instead of the words being directed to 
the front of the mouth, they are obscured by mouthing, 
or swallowed altogether. 

The following exercises have been helpful in correcting 
the above-mentioned faults: 

In physical exercise two things are necessary for a per- 
formance: (1) preparation; (2) execution. 

For freeing the jaw, practise the syllables ma, ba, pa. 

The preparatory movement is a slight concentration 
of the lips. In the execution of the movement, allow the 
jaw to drop to a point low enough to admit two fingers 
placed vertically between the teeth. 

The spirit back of the syllables should be Hospitality! 
The student must be led to feel that he cannot express 
whole-hearted hospitality by means of a half-open mouth. 

For freeing the tis, repeat the syllables e, de, e, do, vow- 
els long. Preparation: a conscious stretching of the lips as 
for a smile. ‘Through the first three syllables the lips are 
stretched. On the syllable do the lips should be rounded. 


For freeing the tongue. Preparation: let conscious con- 
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centration occur in the tip of the tongue. Repeat the fol- 
lowing syllables, do, vowel long, di, di, dz, di, vowels short. 

Perhaps the greatest fault in speech-formation is mid- 
dle or back placing. To bring syllables to the front of 
the mouth students must become familiar with the sensa- 
tion of placing syllables upon the lips. 

Take the seven lip consonants p, 6, m, wh, w, f, v, and 
associate with them the long sounds of the vowels. ‘These 
should be practised carefully until the sensation of lip- 
placing is most familiar. As a second step toward front 
placing, syllables may be practised which call for action 
at the tip of the tongue, as te, ta, tz, to, too; de, da, di, do, 
doo; le, la, lr, lo, loo; ze, za, 21, 20, z00; vowels long. 

As a third step we may practise syllables which are es- 
sentially formed at the back of the mouth: ke, ka, ki, ko, 
koo; ge, ga, gt, go, goo; vowels long. 

Through the imagination these syllables may be as per- 
fectly placed upon the lips as the syllables calling only 
for lip action. 

Pupils have been further aided in acquiring the sensa- 
tion of front placing by giving the words of a simple lyric 
in pantomime. ‘The words must be seen upon the lips. 

A most common fault in tone-production may be found 
in the lack of support of the breath by means of the costal 
muscles. Such support is unnecessary in breathing from 
the standpoint of physical culture. In artistic breathing, 
or breathing for tone-production, the costal muscles have 
imposed upon them a new task, that of not allowing the 
breath to rush forth at will. Breath control is only pos- 
sible when the costal muscles are strong enough to resist 
the outpouring stream of air. The artist does not try to 
see how much breath he can hold, but how much he can 
control. When just enough breath is used to set the cords 
in vibration we have a quality of voice which we call 
“pure quality.” If too much breath is poured upon the 
vocal cords it will escape with the tone unvocalized, and 
the effect upon the ear is an aspirated tone. To acquire 
control of the costal muscles practise the following exercise: 
Inhale through the nostrils; fill the lower part of the lungs, 
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being conscious of a pressure sidewise above the waistline. 
Give out the breath slowly, using the syllable se, vowel long. 
In this exercise the teeth form a gauge by means of which 
the pupil can determine whether the breath pours out in 
a firm, steady stream, or whether it gushes forth. The cos- 
tal muscles must not recede with the outpouring breath, 
but must be trained to resistance as long as possible. 

The replenishing of breath in reading should be as 
skilfully managed as it is in cultivated singing. Gasping 
and sniffing breath must be avoided. 

The vocal cords, of themselves, give forth but feeble 
sound. For the fullest expression of tone, it must be re- 
inforced by means of the resonance chamber. 

To acquire the sensation of resonance, close the lips 
and send a stream of air through the nose, directing it to 
the dilated nostrils; afterward, vocalize the stream of air, 
pushing out the tone by an impulse of breath, using the 
syllable h(m). Produce a similar effect with the lips 
rounded as for wh(oo), vowels long, and with the lips in 
position for n(o), vowel long. 

As a product of the codrdinated parts of the vocal in- 
strument, tone occurs. When it strikes the ear it will ap- 
peal to our consciousness as possessing three properties: 
quality, force, and pitch. Each property must be devel- 
oped carefully if we would reach the highest development 
of which tone is capable. 

Faults associated with intonation are: (1) an indefinite 
attack of tone; (2) unmusical effects; (3) dropping the 
Jast part of the word intoned. The last fault is very con- 
spicuous, even with readers of many years of experience. 
To correct the fault, direct the last word of the sentence 
to a point outside and a little above the mouth. Think 
of the word as reaching the ear of the hearer by means of 
a curved line. 

It is not possible to outline in one brief article an ex- 
haustive course in technique. ‘The above suggestions deal 
only with the most common faults in reading. 

upils say very often, “If I have to think of how I 
must express this, I cannot give the thought.” Very 
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likely. Technique must be practised —if necessary, to 
the point of drudgery — until it becomes a part of your 
very self; until you do not have to think how to express the 
thought. It takes care of itself. When you are a master of | 
technique you are an artist. When you are conscious of 
technique you are an artisan. 

A genius is privileged to overstep all rules in order to 
reveal to us more clearly his artistic perception and to 
prove to us that the rules of the past are not iron-clad. 
He illustrates the fact that in the highest expression of 
Art, technique and emotion are so intimately blended that 
it is impossible to separate technique from spirit. In the 
words of Whistler, ““A work of art is finished when all 
trace of the means used to bring about the end has dis- 
appeared.” 


The Use of the Voice 
William Howland Kenney 


Instructor in the Voice Department of’ Emerson College 


To write clearly and comprehensively to the reader on 
the subject of voice is an extremely difficult thing, due to 
a general misunderstanding of terms — perhaps I should 
say, due largely to a question of the meaning of words 
and lack of considering the importance of the personal 
equation, both on the part of writers and readers (and 
in practical voice work on the part of teacher and pupil). 
By that I mean that no two voices have precisely the same 
faults, or can be treated in precisely the same way. Writ- 
ten rules and theories must be changed to fit individual 
cases, the results depending upon the ability and insight 
of the teacher. All, I think, agree as to what elements a 
beautiful voice should contain, so that the much-used 
word “method”’ relates to the way of acquiring ideal per- 
fection (it is questionable if actual perfection was ever 
reached in this work), and not to the qualities and ability 
to be gained. For instance, the summit of a mountain 
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is a fixed point, but there are many paths from all sides 
by which one can reach it. This is not a perfect illustra- 
tion, but it will show my point. The summit is a good, 
well-rounded, serviceable voice; the many paths are the 
methods. 

Another side of the question, the lack of consideration 
of which causes no end of misunderstanding, is the fact 
that part of the training of a voice deals with involuntary 
muscles, and a part with voluntary ones. 

The regulation of the pitch is involuntary, and tone-color 
is largely so; we govern and study them from the mind 
pictures. Our first childhood lessons in pitch and color 
are solely lessons in imitation, so that the effect of the 
voices around us is no small factor. Many unusually 
pitched voices can be accounted for in this way. 

Any one having heard a deaf child speak cannot doubt 
the value of this point. In a trained voice the speed and 
accurate work of the muscles of the vocal cords, which 
give the pitch, though involuntary, is marvellous. 

In regard to this word “involuntary”? do not let us 
misunderstand each other. I do not use the word as in 
regard to the heart and its action, which is continuous in 
life, thus involuntary; the willing to make or not to make 
a tone is voluntary, but the exact tension put upon the 
cords to bring about the pitch required by the mind at 
that particular time in its plan to express its desired mean- 
ing is wnvoluntary. — 

The forming of the transient moulds in the mouth, by 
means of which we make different sounds, which sounds 
used in prescribed combination make words, is in most 
people largely involuntary. But it need not be so. This 
is accounted for by the fact that we as children learn 
the sound of our letters, and to speak words, by imita- 
tion, and on coming to maturity have never analyzed the 
muscular action necessary to bring about the sounds we 
constantly use. 

The question of resonance causes no end of difficulty. 
To me the principal thing is finding in each individual 
the proper adjustment for them of the values of the chest 
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and pharynx (the lower) resonant chambers; and the 
mouth and nares passages (the higher) resonant cham- 
bers, where each helps out, assists, and complements the 
other. 

A predominance or lack of any of these qualities is sure 
to be an unpleasant and inadequate voice in the long run. 
Absolute perfection in this department is seldom if ever 
met, yet by study and careful experiment one can gain 
much proficiency. The great stumbling-blocks here are 
muscular tightening, stiffening, and hardening; in a word, 
lack of relaxation, and an inactive soft palate. | 

The action of the soft palate governs the flow of breath 
into the head resonant chambers above the roof of the 
mouth. Its action in speech is largely involuntary, but 
in practice it can and should be strengthened so that in 
speech it will move with definite precision, not flabbily. 
Ever hold in mind that nothing keeps a tone from finding 
the overtones, which augment and beautify it, more than 
the lack of proper relaxation in the muscular action in 
forming the vowel moulds. 

Morell Mackenzie says the development of the voice 
is not unlike, in some ways, the training of an athlete. 
By that, I take it, he refers to a proper training for the part 
which is purely physical and exhausting, requiring a 
strength of the muscles which are to sustain the strain,— 
chiefly the various muscles of respiration and the vocal 
cords, as apart from the resonant chambers, as they are 
to resist the pressure of the breath and support the ten- 
sion required to bring about the pitches used. Many do 
not appreciate the value of this training and the necessity 
of good health, and the failure of such persons is thus ac- 
counted for. 

A breathy or foggy tone, one lacking in edge or definite- 
ness, is often due to the fact that the vocal cords are not 
brought close enough together, so that more breath es- 
capes than is put in vibration, the breath escaping before 
vibration begins. ‘The reverse is also met with; that is, 
the cords are held too closely together, giving, in attack 
of vowels, a hard, knocking sound, and in spoken words 
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a sharp, hard, tearing, lack-of-sympathy tone. If the 
teacher is careful and very watchful of result, each fault 
can be overcome by a little practice of the opposite tend- 
ency. 

is this work, as in the correcting of any fault, go very 
slowly. Remember that every virtue carried to an ex- 
treme becomes a vice, and that between the extremes lies 
the truth. Any one having made a study of the voice 
will appreciate the application of these maxims. 

The pinched tone is often due to the pupil’s trying to 
control the escaping breath by shutting the vocal cords 
over it, instead of with the organs of respiration in their 
function of exhalation; in such cases it is simply a matter 
of learning to breathe properly. 

The so-called throaty tone, with its hard, rasping un- 
easiness, is caused by the shutting up and stiffening of 
the throat (and from sympathy, the whole body) by the 
constrictor muscles. ‘This fault is corrected by teaching 
the pupil the action of the opposing muscles,— the mus- 
cles of the pharynx, tongue, and palate, which dilate the 
throat as in yawning, and carry their action with the open. 
throat into the process of speaking. This will tend to 
more ample vowel moulds, but here also care must be 
taken that there is no muscular stiffening and hardening. 

Thus far these suggestions have been chiefly of faults 
met with in the production of the tone. In speech there 
are two distinct processes taking place: first, the produc- 
tion of the tone, which is made by the vocal cords, and is 
the vehicle in or upon which the word rides; the second 
is the forming of this tone into different shapes by send- 
ing it through different moulds, made by the tongue and 
lips, in codperation with the jaw, or moving floor of the 
mouth, the teeth, and roof of the mouth (both hard and 
soft palates). 

The consonants are obstructions to the flow of breath, 
and in most cases require muscular contractions; a vowel 
sound is an unobstructed flow of vibrating breath and re- 
quires freedom and relaxation. A very common fault is 
allowing the constriction which is necessary in forming 
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the consonant to affect the freedom and relaxation of the 
mould of the vowel that precedes or follows it. To rem- 
edy this one should acquire a knowledge of the exact 
mould of both consonant and vowel sounds and practise 
them untiringly, first in simple, then in compound, com- 
binations. 

Vowel sounds can be divided into two families: one in 
which the forming is principally the work of the lips; in 
the other the forming is principally the work of the tongue. 
A as in father is moulded with the mouth well open, tongue 
inactive, lying flat in the mouth; lips well open, but in no 
way in a strained position. From this wide-open (on the 
part of both mouth and lips) vowel, through the different 
sounds of o and wu to 00 as in moon, the tongue should re- 
main inactive, while the moulding is the work of the lips, 
which round, in each step the opening growing smaller, 
while the jaw (the moving floor of the mouth) gradually 
closes the mouth, so that from a as in father to oo as in 
moon there is a marked change. But in the oo the teeth 
should still be a bit apart. From a as in father through 
the different sounds of a, 27, and e, to e as in eat, the mould- 
ing is chiefly the work of the tongue, lumping in the mouth 
by slow degrees, in each step going higher and more for- 
ward, while the lips for the most part are inactive. Faults 
here are many and varied, but can perhaps be classed as 
follows: those when the tongue is not relaxed and inact- 
ive in the lip vowels, or the lips relaxed and inactive in 
the tongue vowels. A great many fail to keep the tongue 
down low enough, making each step too great a lifting of 
the lumped tongue, so that the moulds are all too small, 
and when arriving at the e and short 7 the pinched mould 
is very marked. ‘This same tendency applies to the lips, 
wherein the opening of the lips in 00 is much too small. 

A very common fault in all vowel sounds is the pulling 
of the tongue into the back of the mouth, where it lumps 
up into all kinds of different shapes in different people. 
This is a great obstacle to the front placing of the vowel 
and tends to make the sound thin and white. This is es- 
pecially marked in a short and e and 7 long. When the 
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tongue pulls back, the space between the root of the tongue 
and the back of the pharynx is lessened; thus much of the 
round, mellow qualities is lost. 

To remedy such a fault, have the pupil open the throat 
(yawn and inhale a deep breath through the mouth); this 
tends to draw the root of the tongue well down into the 
floor of the mouth. Also take especial care, in practising 
with a mirror, that the tip of the tongue, both in exercises 
and in speaking, is against the lower front teeth in all 
vowel sounds. 

If one will watch carefully in a mirror the action of the 
tongue and lips in connection with the jaw and teeth in 
the vowel sounds while slowly speaking the following 
words, the points brought out will be plainly seen: 


LIP VOWELS TONGUE VOWELS 
a as in father a as in father 

e¢ ce 66 6s 
Oo on a apple 
aS) 18 e “ “ everybody 
Oss ess over 4 “eS at 
oo “* “ noon e-“** eat 


When one has the voice in hand he is through the de- 
partment of technique, ready to give the mind free range 
to paint its imagination pictures, doing all the physical 
part as by second nature. This of course requires a natu- 
rally beautiful voice, or years of study and hard, slave-like 
practice upon the fundamental rudiments. 

The things which go to make an artist, from a voice 
standpoint, are many, but I have tried to show them as I 
see them in their relation to each other by the following 
table, which is worthy of some careful attention, as it ap- 
plies to each and every one of us. Please read the topics 
as numbered, for so they stand in sequence in life, I think. 
Their position on the page is their point of relationship, 
each to the other. 

Technique (*), the ground work. Mind (°), above all. 
Environment('), balancing Imagination (7). Taste (°), the 
centre, and holding our ability together, the key to success. 
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(3) MIND. 


Its ability to think to a point. 
Concentration to vitalize the pictures it creates. 


(1) ENVIRONMENT (2) IMAGINATION 

We are the sum and sub- (5) TastE Conscious picture- 
stance of everything seen Appreciation making, not fanciful 
and done, all made per- of values. dreaming, whims, etc. 
sonal by imagination. The artist. Mind people made to 
Home life and person- live as companions by 
ality of teachers in early the powers of No. 3. 
life. (+) ‘TECHNIQUE 


Muscular freedom and strength, breadth, 
and finesse of the instrument. Physical 
in conscious control of No. 3, which is 


( \by No. 2, which is in its turn 


governed 


controlled \oy NB 


dominated 


You ask how one can find out in which group they are 
weak and how to gain strength in that department. If 
one can look one’s own personal equation squarely and 
dispassionately in the face without vain pride or hopeful 
prejudice, one will without outside assistance find the 
weakness, and the very strength of insight will point to 
the means of improvement. 

If, on the other hand, one is blinded by pride and prej- 
udice, no amount of argument from the outside will make 
the point clear, or the weakness evident to him. This is 
a place in education where the teacher can only point the 
way; the pupils must climb up alone, or devise some means 
which for the sake of their own vanity they think will 
cover from others the fact that, in that particular, the 
have failed; or in their conceited ignorance they think 
they need no such introspection, having passed the point 
of getting a perspective on their shortcomings. 

For all who have in their development passed through 
the vale of tricks, the ones who are in it are as an open 
book. The wise man looks over his account every day, 
and often makes a trial balance. 

In an article of this kind it is impossible to write ex- 
haustively of any single department of voice, even if one 
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had the ability, to say nothing of covering the whole sub- 
ject even most superficially. I have tried to speak of a 
few common faults that I meet every day in teaching, 
and of my ideas and methods of overcoming them. 


Modern Education* 


Dialogue between a Preceptor of an Academy, and Parent of an 


offered Pupil 


Preceptor [Solus]. I am heartily sick of this modern mode of education. 
Nothing but trash will suit the taste of people at this day. I am perplexed be- 
yond all endurance with these frequent solicitations of parents, to give their 
children graceful airs, polite accomplishments, and a smattering of what they 
call the fine arts; while nothing is said about teaching them the substantial 
branches of literature. If they can but dance a little, fiddle a little, flute a 
little, and make a handsome bow and courtesy, that is sufficient to make them 
famous, in this enlightened age. Three-fourths of the teachers of those arts, 
which once were esteemed most valuable, will soon be out of employment, at 
this rate. For my part, I am convinced, that, if I had been a dancing master, 
music master, stage player, or mountebank, I should have been much more 
respected, and much better supported, than I am at present. 


Enter Parent. 


Parent. Your humble servant, Sir. Are you the principal of this Academy ? 

Precep. I am, at your service, Sir. 

Par. I have heard much of the fame of your institution, and am desirous 
of putting a son, of about twelve years of age, under your tuition. I suppose 
you have masters who teach the various branches of the polite arts. 

Precep. We are not inattentive to those arts, Sir; but the fame of our 
Academy does not rest upon them. Useful learning is our grand object. 
What studies do you wish to put your son upon? 

Par. I wish him to be perfected in music, dancing, drawing, &c. and as 
he possesses a promising genius for poetry, I would by all means have that 
cultivated. 

Precep. 'These are not all the branches, I trust, in which he is to be in- 
structed. You mention nothing of reading, writing, arithmetic, language, &c. 
Are these to be wholly neglected ? 

Par. Why, as to these every-day branches, I cannot say I feel very anxious 
about them. The boy reads well now; writes a decent hand; is acquainted 
with the ground rules of arithmetic, and pronounces the English language 
genteelly. He has been a long time under the care of Mr. Honestus, our town 


* Reprinted from ‘‘The Columbian Orator,” Boston, 1797. 
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schoolmaster, who has taught him all these things sufficiently. So that I _ 
think any more time devoted to them would be wasted. 

Precep. If he is such an adept that there is no room for his progressing in 
those arts; yet I think, at least, there is need of practice, lest, at his age, he 
should forget what he has learned. 

Par. That I shall leave to your discretion. But there is one branch, of 
great importance, which I have not yet mentioned, and to which I would have 
particular attention paid; I mean the art of speaking. You will find him not 
deficient in that respect; though perhaps it requires as much practice to make 
one perfect in that, as in any art whatever. He has already learned by heart 
a great number of pieces, and has acted a part in several comedies and trage- 
dies with much applause. It has been the custom of our master to have an 
exhibition at least once a quarter; and my son has always been considered as 
one of his best performers. He lately took the part of Jemmy Jumps, in the 
farce called The Farmer, and acted it to universal acceptation. 

Precep. I must confess, Sir, that your account of your son does not appear 
to me to be very flattering. 

Par. Why so, pray? have you not an ear for eloquence ? 

Precep. Indeed I have, Sir. No man is more charmed than I am with its 
enrapturing sounds. No music rests sweeter on my ear than the melodious 
notes, proceeding from the mouth of a judicious, well-instructed, and power- 
ful orator. But I must tell you plainly, that I am by no means pleased to see 
parents take so much pains to transform their children into monkies instead 
of men. What signs of oratory do you imagine you can discern in a boy, rigged 
out in a fantastical dress, skipping about the stage like a baboon, in the char- 
acter of Jemmy Jumps, Betty Jumps, or any other jumper? 

Par. Do you not approve of exhibitions then ? 

Precep. Not much, I confess, in the way they are generally conducted. A 
master, who has four in a year, must necessarily rob his pupils of one quarter 
of that time, which, in my opinion, might be much better employed in attend- 
ing to what would be useful for them in life. 

Par. What can be more useful for a child, under such a government as 
ours, than to be able to speak before an audience with a graceful ease, and a 
manful dignity? My son, for aught I know, may be a member of Congress 
before he dies. 

Precep. For that very reason I would educate him differently. I would lay 
the foundation of his future fame on the firm basis of the solid sciences; thathe . 
might be able in time to do something more than a mere parrot, or an ape, 
who are capable only of speaking the words, and mimicking the actions of 
others. He should first be taught to read. He should likewise be taught to 
compose for himself; and I would not be wanting in my endeavors to make 
him a speaker. 

Par. Surely, Mr. Preceptor, you must be very wrong in your notions. I 
have ever pursued a different plan with my children; and there are none in the 
country, though I say it myself, who are more universally caressed. I have a 
daughter that has seen but fourteen years, who is capable of gracing the politest 
circles. It is allowed that she can enter, and leave a room, with as much ease 
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and dignity as any lady of quality whatever. And this is evidently owing alto- 
gether to her polite education. I boarded her a year in the capital, where she 
enjoyed every possible advantage. She attended the most accomplished mas- 
ters in the ornamental branches of science; visited the genteelest families, and 
frequented all the scenes of amusement. It is true, her letters are not always 
written quite so accurately as could be wished; yet she dances well, plays well 
on the piano-forte, and sings like a nightingale. 

Precep. Does she know the art of making a good pudding? Can she darn 
a stocking well? or is she capable of patching the elbows of her husband’s 
coat, should she ever be so lucky as to get one? If she is to remain ignorant of 
all such domestic employments, as much as I value her other accomplishments, 
and as much as I might be in want of a wife, I would not marry her with twice 
her weight in gold. 

Par. Her accomplishments will command her a husband as soon as. she 
wishes. But so long as a single cent of my property remains, her delicate hands 
shall never be so unworthily employed. 

Precep. But suppose a reverse of fortune should overtake you, what is to 
become of the child; as you say she understands nothing of domestic affairs ? 
Will it be more honorable, do you imagine, for her to be maintained by the 
charity of the people, than by her own industry ? 

Par. There are many ways for her to be supported. I would not have you 
think she is wholly ignorant of the use of the needle, though she never em- 
ployed it in so disgraceful a manner as that of darning stockings! or botching 
tattered garments! But we will waive that subject, and attend to the other. 
Will you receive the boy for the purposes before mentioned ? 

Precep. Why, indeed, Sir, I cannot. Though I am far from condemning 
altogether your favourite branches, yet I consider them all as subordinate, and 
some of them, at least, totally useless. We devote but a small portion of our 
time to the attainment of such superficial accomplishments. I would therefore 
recommend it to you, to commit him to the care of those persons, who have 
been so successful in the instruction of his sister. 

Par. I confess I am so far convinced of the propriety of your method, that, 
if you will admit him into your Academy, I will renounce all right of dictating 
to you his lessons of instruction, except in one single instance; and in that I am 
persuaded we shall not disagree; I mean the art of speaking. 

Precep. I shall agree to that only under certain limitations. That is an art 
which undoubtedly demands our solicitous attention; but it ought never to be | 
pursued to the injury of other studies. I am sensible that it is no less useful to 
a pupil than entertaining to an audience, to exercise him occasionally on the 
stage in declaiming judicious and well-written compositions, and pronouncing 
such selected dialogues, as will tend to give gracefulness to his attitude, and 
familiarity to his tones and gestures. But, admitting that time could be spared 
from more important pursuits, I see but little good resulting from the exhibi- 
tion of whole comedies and tragedies in our academies and schools; while 
much evil is to be feared, both from the immorality of the plays, and the dis- 
sipation it introduces into society. Besides, all boys are not calculated for 
orators; and though Demosthenes surmounted almost insuperable difficulties 
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in the acquirement of his art, it is folly to suppose that his example is capable 
of universal imitation. I cannot believe it a very pleasing entertainment to a 
discerning audience, to see a boy without talents, mounted upon the rostrum, 
spouting forth sentences which he does not understand, and which, perhaps, 
are chosen with as little judgment as they are delivered with propriety. But 
what can be more disgusting than to see innocent, and timid females, whose 
excellence, in part, consists in their modesty, and silence before superiors, en- 
couraged to reverse the order of nature, by playing the orator on a public 
stage! And what often enhances our disgust, and sickens all our feelings, is, 
that their lips are taught to pronounce sentiments, extracted from the very 
dregs of the European drama. 

Par. Then it seems you do not approve of females speaking at all ? 

Precep. Not on a public stage, unless I wished to see them divested of half 
their charms. Such masculine employments as ill become them, as the labours 
of the field, or the habits of the stronger sex. I would have them taught to 

read and pronounce well at school; but nature never designed them for public 
orators; much less, that they should be degraded to the vile purpose of enter- 
taining the votaries of theatrical amusements. 

Par. Why, you differ widely from many, whose pride is to be considered 
as the standards of modern taste. It does not now offend against the rules of 
delicacy, for the different sexes to make exchange of garments now and then, 
provided the grand object of amusement be promoted by it. I was in Boston 
last week, and there I saw a beautiful young lady, rigged out from top to toe ~ 
in men’s apparel, astride a gay horse, parading through the streets, for the en- 
tertainment of the ladies and gentlemen of that polite metropolis. And none 
appeared to be offended, except a few who had not attained a relish for re- 
fined pleasures. 

Precep. Yes, and I am told, that, at their theatres, it is no uncommon 
thing for a woman to make her appearance, in that apparel, with a sword by 
her side, strutting across the stage, and swearing oaths big enough to choke an 
Algerine pirate; and yet it is so agreeable to the modern ton, that even ladies 
of distinguished refinement are ashamed to blush at her! 

Par. You have made me so far a convert to your sentiments on this subject, 
and given me such proofs of your superior judgment in the education of youth, 
that I am determined to commit my son, without any reserve, to your care and 
instruction. ‘Till you hear from me again, I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 


“ALWAYS, over, in, and through everything, rises day 
and night from this Japanese landscape the song of the 
cicalas, ceaseless, strident, and prodigious. It is every- 
where, and never-ending, at no matter what hour of the 
burning day, what hour of the cool and refreshing night. 
In the midst of the roads, as we approached our anchor- 
age, we had heard it at the same time from the two shores, 
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from both walls of green mountains. It is wearisome and 
haunting; it seems to be the manifestation, the noise ex- 
pressive of the special kind of life peculiar to this region 
of the world. It is the voice of summer in these islands; 
it is the song of unconscious rejoicing, always content 
with itself and always appearing to inflate, to rise upwards, 
in a greater and greater exultation at the sheer happiness 
of living. 

“It is to me the noise characteristic of this country,— 
this, and the cry of the falcon, which had in like manner 
greeted our entry into Japan. Over the valleys and the 
deep bay sail these birds, uttering from time to time their 
three cries, ‘Han! han! han!’ in a key of sadness, which 
' seems the extreme of painful astonishment. And the 


_ mountains around reécho their cry.”— From “ Madame 


Chrysanthéme,” by Pierre Lott. 


Editorial 


Of all seasons, the Christmas-tide is one which 
disarms criticism. Even as the flowing bowl 
broadened — in more ways than one — Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew, so Christmas spirit widens our sympathies and 
makes us forget that we ever thought anything was less 
than it ought to be. 

But criticism is a good thing, just as Christmasism is a 
good thing. It also, in its best uses, broadens and deepens. 
It also should, if given well, cause us to forget that we ever 
thought what we did was more than it ought to be. 

However, there is criticism and there is — well, there is 
criticism. It is a nice distinction, possibly, but it is just 
the difference between real milk and milk that any well- 
respecting cow would forswear as none of her. Milk is 
preserved by means of formaldehyde (CH,O) (if the C 
were left out would it be worse?) by the unscrupulous. 
Now formaldehyde is also used for preserving critics — 
after they die. Also for preserving those they criticise — 
after they die. -The undertakers can tell you all about it. 


Criticism. 
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Well then, your real critic is like real milk — milk a 
cow would say was fit for her calf or for her owner’s baby. 
It is healthful, excellent. But your formaldehyde critic is 
good for neither calf, baby, or other doer or performer, 
and worst of all for himself. He eats out the lining of his 
own stomach; kills his own race. 

Moral: when you criticise, see whether you are giving 
forth food you would feed to your own child, whom you 
love. Search your own heart and see whether it is free 
from taint. ‘Think carefully, and see whether you are not 
trying to revenge upon some accidental crusher of your 
delicately nourished corn crop, rather than help him. 

And, think quickly, for good milk will not last forever, 
even in cold storage, though the ways of formaldehyde 
seem to flourish in the land. 


Obituary 
Edith, M. McDuffee 


Miss Epira M. McDourrer, teacher of elocution and English literature at 
the Normal School, Bloomsburg, Penn., since last September, died, after a 
brief illness, at the Joseph Ratti Hospital. 

Miss McDuffee was a graduate of the Emerson School of Oratory, in Bos- 
ton, and had extended and successful experience as a teacher. In the short 
time in which she held her position at the Normal School she showed marked 
‘ability as a teacher and won the confidence and love of all her pupils. In her 
last lesson with the various sections of the Junior class, on Saturday, the twenty- 
fifth, she used as a class exercise the well-known poem of Tennyson, “ Crossing 
the Bar.” 

In reading and commenting upon this poem she seemed to be unusually 
touched by its beauty and pathos. 

Miss McDuffee closed her term’s work November 25, without any member 
of the school or faculty realizing that she was not in her usual health. That 
night she became ill, and when the doctor arrived he ordered removal to the 
hospital. She grew steadily worse until her death, which occurred on Thurs- 
day, November 30, at 10.30 p.m. 

Miss McDuffee’s loss is a keen one to her many friends. 
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Alumni Notes and College News 


Bertha Wyman Clowe gave a recital in Faelton Hall, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, on the evening of November 16. 


At McCook, Neb., on Sunday evening, Nov. 26, 1905, Ethel Barnett, ’05, 
was married to J. Raymond McCarl, of Washington, D.C. Mrs. McCarl, as 
Ethel Barnett, will long be remembered by all who were at Emerson with her, 
not only on account of her dramatic ability, but for her personality, which is 
of a peculiarly charming type. She combines in a rare manner great strength 
with grace and winning power. 


Alma Gitchel, ’04, who is instructor in oratory at Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Woman’s College, Kent’s Hill, Me., presented, on December 11, Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol’ in scenes. Her pupils did most creditable work and 
showed, as results, the thoughtful care which Miss Gitchel has put into her 
teaching. 


A letter comes from an alumnus who is facing one of the many problems 
which all teachers of technique are bound to meet sooner or later. She says: 
“The former teacher volunteered no theory, no vocal technique — nothing 
but recitations. The principal had almost decided to have no more Depart- 
ment of Oratory in the school. 

“What do you think of giving the entire time to recitations ? 

“J have a large class and they are interested; but the people about here 
seem to think it mere lip-work. They have, however, been very cordial, but 
my best pupils have told me that when I first came the entire Faculty thought 
little of ‘elocution.’” 

We are sure that this graduate would be glad to receive helpful suggestions. 
Address X., care of the Magazine. 


Minnie Belle Bradford was married to Mr. Merrill Marquand Hutchinson 
on Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1905, at Melrose, Mass. 


Florence Nelson Thompson was married to Mr. Jay Gates on Tuesday, 
Oct. 17, 1905, at Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Rické Jacobosky is heading a concert company in connection with 
her regular school work. She is teaching in the high school at Johnstone, 
N. Y. Such an ambitious young lady certainly deserves success. 


Miss Katherine Watson, ’05, is teaching this year at Polytechnic College, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


On November 10 Mrs. Southwick gave a recital at Bradford Academy, 
Bradford, Mass. ‘The program was composed of scenes from Shakespearian 
plays, and lyrics. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 11, Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd gave a read- 
ing of the story of Joseph, from the Bible, in Chickering Hall. The audience 
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was most enthusiastic and gave Mrs. Judd the Emerson welcome in its fullest 
meaning. 


The Christmas spirit possessed Emerson to an unusual degree this year, 
and many and varied were the stunts participated in by the respective classes. 

The Juniors (whose stunts last year set the world wondering) started the 
game this year with a beautiful flower parade, each student presenting the 
Dean with a huge yellow chrysanthemum, until, by the time the last ’07 had 
passed in procession, he was buried, almost, in the colors of the class which 
honored him. 


Not to be outdone, 08 gave a “grand (?) opera”’ for the benefit of the 
school. ‘The effect was indeed grand, and truly operatic. A quartette of tam- 
bourine and flower maidens occupied stage centre, and another maiden (at- 
tired @ la Sousa — except for a cloth skirt) wielded the baton. ‘The score cer- 
tainly scored — every one, and many peals of laughter attested the good will 
of the audience. 


On Wednesday, December 13, the Seniors gave their stunt. The curtains 
were drawn when the students assembled for chapel, and, after the opening 
exercises, the revels began. A herald — a@ la Greet — came forth with Gabri- 
elic horn, and summoned the expectant. Then came Mrs. Marmein, as Chorus 
_ — 4 la Mansfield — gracefully blending welcomes, gibes, quillets, quiddits, 

and flashes of merriment to the delight of all. Next, the curtains parted and 
lo — Santa Claus and a tree! 

On the tree was a present for each member of the Faculty — with remarks 
appropriate, delivered by Santa Claus, who dispensed the largesse (including 
remarks and presents) with a most charming and ladylike grace. 

Altogether, the stunt was one of the prettiest and most enjoyable ever wit- 
nessed at the College, and great credit should be given to Mrs. Marmein and 
Nina E. Gray (Santa Claus), who conceived and carried out the entire pro- 
gram. 

Every one was pleased, and all were happy — almost. 


Did we say all were happy? 

Well, the Graduate class sits at the back of the hall, so no one could see the 
dropped jaws and solemn faces, and the woful attempts at grinning exhibited 
by the majestic and haughty P. G’s. But, they were chagrined. And they had 
cause. : 

Great boats sometimes run in the same canals, and the stunt committee of 
the P. G. class accidentally hit upon practically the same form of entertain- 
ment offered by the class of 06 — but — for the cold gray dawn of the morning 
ajter! 

Oh, such a woe-stricken class! Still, they rallied. They got together that 
night at the house of Mrs. Fewell, and they had a party(?), where they de- 
vised a new stunt, wrote new songs, and made up new verses. They bought 
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new paraphernalia, and when the “morning after’’ came, the dawn was rather 
red and green with wreath and ribbon than cold and gray. 

Two of the men in the class drove the girls in two and two, harnessed in 
red and green, and with wreaths around their necks. Each line was headed 
by a man dressed as a French cook, and trimmed up with sleigh-bells. They 
galloped around and around the chapel, and up on the stage, where, when the 
curtains were withdrawn, a table, gay in Xmas decorations, was displayed. 
The Faculty was called for, and each, arriving upon the scene, was introduced 
to the school by means of a limerick, read by one of the chefs. 

When all were seated, coffee and hot mince-pie were served to the Faculty, 
who, while eating, were entertained by the P. G’s with songs of a jovial nature. 
A loving-cup (of coffee) was presented to the Senior class, with the request 
that they should give a list of their class yells (as far as number seventeen 
only). This request the Seniors responded to (with interest), under the guid- 
ance of their president, Florence C. White, who led her flock with that peculiar 
grace of arm and voice exercise known only to those who have witnessed Miss 
White’s performance of it. 

The P. G. stunt ended in a general jubilation, after which all settled down 
for the day’s work as though nothing had happened. 


A number of Emerson students participated in the performance of “The 
Fruits of Enlightenment,” a four-act comedy by Count Tolstoy, which was 
produced at Jordan Theatre, New England Conservatory, December 6, under 
the auspices of the Twentieth Century Club of Boston. 

Notable among the cast were Miss Florence White, who, as “Tanya,” 
played the leading réle; Estelle Van Horne, as “Anna Pavlovna;” Marcia 
Eacker, as “Lukeria”; Edna Johnson, as “Betsy”; Sydney Thomas, as 
“Mary;” Reginald Simpson, as “Professor Krooglosvetloff;” Floyd Fager, 
as “Basil;”? Walter Siple, as “Petrishtseff;’’ Florence Sanborn, as “Princess 
Alexa’’; Clarence Thompson, as “Doctor Petrovitch;”? George Whittier, as 
“Feodor;”’ Forrest Moore, as “Simon;”’ Charles Farr, as “Euthymus;” and 
Ernest Sinnott, as “‘ Zacharias.”’ 

The work of many in the cast is to be commended, but especial mention 
must be made of the work of Miss White, Miss Eacker, and Mr. Simpson. 
The performance of these three showed such especial care combined with 
spontaneity that the effect was most convincing. Miss White was simply effer- 
vescent as “Tanya,” the scheming lady’s maid; Miss Eacker showed wonder- 
ful poise and strength as “Lukeria,”’ the masterful cook; and Mr. Simpson’s 
“Professor”? was a creation most delightful in the portrayal of unction com- 
bined with all the other attributes of the pedagogue of many degrees. 

Mention must also be made of Mr. Farr and Mr. Sinnott, whose work as 
peasants was forceful and convincing. Mr. Fager gave one of his delightful 
light comedy parts in “Basil,’’ and remarkable indeed was the work of Walter 
Siple, as “Petrishtseff.’’ This was his first appearance, and, not even consid- 
ering this and the fact that he is just over fifteen years of age, his work was 
true, strong, and effective. Mr. Fager, Mr. Siple, Miss Johnson, and Miss 
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Thomas made a hit in the “seance scene”’ with the atmosphere of youthful 


doubting they created. 
Altogether, Emerson College is very proud of the work of Emerson students 


in this performance. 


The Canadian Emersonians celebrated the birthday of Edward VII. by 
organizing the “Emerson Canadian Club.” ‘The following officers were ap- — 
pointed: honorary president, Mrs. Agnes Knox Black; president, Miss White, 
07; vice-president, Miss Mitchell, ’06; treasurer, Miss Sheldon, ’07; secretary, 
Miss Badgley, ’06. 


The Annual Recital Course 


October 20.— George Riddle, in “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

Of the work of Mr. Riddle it is needless to say anything more than that 
those who were so fortunate as to hear him in “Antony and Cleopatra” were 
only reconvinced of his great power and “infinite variety” as a reader. We 
hope that no recital course of Emerson College will lack an evening with this 
man who has been such an inspiration to us in times past. 


October 27.— Marion Craig Wentworth, in “The Sunken Bell.” 

The second recital in the Henry Lawrence Southwick series was given by 
Marion Craig Wentworth, in Chickering Hall, Friday evening, October 27. 
Mrs. Wentworth read “The Sunken Bell,” a fairy play by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, full of haunting sweetness and poetic beauty. The play has a symbolic 
theme; and from the moment Heinrich, the bell-founder, meets Routendelein, 
the elfin creature who personifies the Spirit of Freedom, the wonderful charm 
of the story entrances and holds the listener spellbound. 

Mrs. Wentworth’s reading was given with many dainty touches which 
placed her characters before her audience in their best and most fascinating 
light. Her voice is deep and wonderfully resonant; her stage presence one to 
be envied for its unaffected pose and charming individuality. 


November 3.— Henry Lawrence Southwick, in “Julius Cesar.” 

“When Cesar speaks —’’ Can we criticise or even laud very much where 
we love very much? ‘Truly, it is a hard task. We who have been so favored 
as to hear Dean Southwick again and again expect a great deal, for we have 
hitherto received a great deal, and at “Julius Cesar’ we were not disap- 
pointed, for our Dean is the “noblest Roman of them all.” May we long feel 
the power of his grip on the tiller, and may we learn to appreciate, if we do not 
already, the, value of having such an artist at our head, and the value of being 
able, day by day, to hear him and to talk with him. 


November 10.— Ida Benfey Judd, in “ Le Bourgeoise Gentilhomme.” 

The reading of Moliere’s “Le Bourgeoise Gentilhomme,” by Ida Benfey 
Judd, was marked by an enthusiasm that was delightful as it was real. The 
play is delicious in its mirth and satire. It fits into our modern life like the lost 
part of an every-day puzzle. It teems with sallies at the new rich; it jests over 
the endeavors to climb society’s ladders; it points the folly of human preten- 
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sion, and makes plain the uselessness of ignorant endeavor. Mrs. Judd proved 
an able interpreter of this amusing French favor. She was quite in the mood 
to depict the characters with a reality that asked for no stage puppets upon the 
boards to aid her. The audience was demonstrative and jovial. Mirth was 
unconfined. This was good to witness in a Boston audience, for inherited cul- 
ture seldom allows unalloyed enjoyment to have full play. Mrs. Judd was 
given great applause and was recalled at the end. In response to continued 
demands she gave a charming little symbolical story for encore which made 
death seem very real but very sweet.—Boston Times. 


November 17.— Jessie Eldridge Southwick, in “Faust.” 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, who gave her dramatic reading of “Faust” 
last evening before an audience that nearly filled Chickering Hall, was ac- 
corded flattering applause at the conclusion of her splendid rendering of 
Goethe’s masterpiece. 

The presentation consisted of the prologue and parts of scenes which com- 
prise the sad, sweet story of human struggle and aspiration as Goethe has 
embodied it in the characters of Faust, Margaret, and Mephistopheles. 

Mrs. Southwick, in her rendering of the tragedy, falls at once into the con- 
ception which animated the mind of Goethe when he wrote his masterpiece. 
Her delineation is quite as much a study of metaphysics as it is a portrayal of 
character, for as she unfolds the drama in its human nature she performs the 
subtler part of assisting the listener to unravel the philosophy which is at the 
core of its creation. 

All through the wonderful work of the German master Mrs. Southwick 
responds to the sentiments and reason which Goethe has infused into his 
product, with a delicate sensibility that quickens the audience to perceive the 
beauty of his art as well as that of her own.—Boston Globe. 


November 24.— Walter Bradley Tripp, in “Every Man in His Humor.” 

Perhaps it is fitting that the last of the recitals given in the Southwick 
Course for 1905 should be “Every Man in His Humor.” Certain it is that all 
who have attended these readings have been instructed, uplifted, pleased. A 
little nonsense now and then is the very best thing for all of us. A genuine 
laugh acts like a tonic and quiets and rests the unstrung nerves. Ben Jonson’s 
mirth-provoking play became even more mirthful by the splendid interpreta- 
tive work of Walter Bradley Tripp. He chose this subject with wisdom, and 
never have we heard him to better advantage. The characters are original and 
quite out of the ordinary, but Mr. Tripp must have met them and shaken 
hands with them in his dreams. His technique was so realistic and inexpres- 
sibly funny that the audience laughed long and loud. Neyer shall we forget 
Master Stephen, the country gull, the pompous Captain Bobadill, and Brain- 
worn — now soldier, now clerk, in order to carry forth successfully certain 
help-giving plans. We write with regret, “the last of this series,” for the course 
this season has been even more than satisfying and enjoyable. But all good 
things must have an end, that the greater welcome may be given them when a 
new year dawns and they slip softly back into their old accustomed places. 
Mr. Southwick has accomplished much for Boston’s greater culture in plan- 
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ning and carrying forth so succesfully such a series of lectures. They are be- 
coming a solid part of Boston’s festive season, and are always patronized and 
enjoyed by many. 


Exchanges 


The Forum, published by the students of Lebanon Valley College, is a 
neat, bright little magazine. It contains a number of contributions from the 
students. The article on “Character-Building”’ would interest Emersonians, 
especially after having heard Mrs. Southwick’s lecture on “Character.” The 
September number contains a very interesting article on “Henry David Tho- 
reau.” One can’t help but think how the writer would have enjoyed the trip 
to Concord. ) 


The Holcad is published by the undergraduates of Westminster College, 
and is largely made up of student contributions. Especially good is the article 
on “Patriotism vs. Partisanship.” ‘The difference between the patriot and 
partisan is clearly defined. ‘There is a note of warning struck which it would 
be well for some of our politicians to hear. The article ““As Others See Us ”’ 
brings home to us the viewpoint from which the foreigner sees us. ‘The author 
accepts some of the views of our critics, but the little burst of enthusiasm at 
the close tells us that after all we Americans are honest in our love for our 
country. 


The Monteagle Assembly brings us news of the summer’s work in Ten- 
nessee. In glancing through the pages two familiar faces greet us. With 
Mrs. Whitney and Mr. Bard to represent us, Monteagle must have wished it 
was Emerson College. 


If you have never thought definitely concerning the number of readers 
and entertainers before the public, glance through The Lyceumite. ‘There is 
much good reading in this magazine, and, indeed, any one who would keep 
in touch with the demand of the audiences can hardly afford to miss this pe- 
riodical. 


The Latin School Register has several decidedly clever stories by students: 
_ The editorials are worth reading. 


The National Sportsman is a magazine which will interest any one who 
is fond of animals, or enjoys outdoor life. The illustrations are a delight in 
themselves, and the majority of the articles are written in an easy, narrative 
style which makes reading a pleasure. There is many a bit of curious infor- 
mation concerning hunting-dogs and the game laws which proves interesting 
to the searchers of odd bits of information, as well as to the sportsman. 


The Editor wishes to acknowledge the following magazines and thank the 
exchange editors for this opportunity to know their work: The Cumberland 
Presbyterian, The New York Observer, The Biological Bulletin, The Forum, 
The Christian Register, The Independent. Nriva E. Gray, 06. 
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Interpretation in Platform Art 
Agnes Knox Black 
“Then he went on till he came at the house of the Interpreter, where he knocked 


over and over: at last one came to the door. . . . Then said the Interpreter, ‘Come 
in; 1 will shew thee that which will be profitable to thee.” So he commanded his man 
to light the candle. . . . Then he took him by the hand and led him . . .” 


In Bunyan’s immortal allegory there is no more wonderful and significant 
passage than that which describes the Interpreter’s House. Here, in a series 
of unforgettable pictures, the glorious dreamer gives concrete embodiment to 
the truth of the deepest experiences of human life. He sets forth with vividness 
the things that are of eternal worth, and makes us forget, for a time at least, 
the trivial and the base. To be an Interpreter, and to make the art of eloquence 
an Interpreter’s House — this is the supreme duty of the student of platform 
art. The supreme duty and the highest privilege — for he who interprets fully 
and worthily has the proud prerogative of peopling anew the vast realm of 
memory and imagination, and with such inhabitants! Here Achilles wars 
again, Aineas renews his “unutterable woes,” and Dante wanders through the 
depths of Hell and the fields of Purgatory to reach the joys of Paradise and the 
Beatific Vision. In this realm of Memory and Imagination Wilhelm Meister 
reveals emotions which had previously lain unawakened. There is now a 
Forest of Arden, and there is a Lear who asks for pity. In the darkness and 
in the glorious light, amid tragic scenes and scenes of mirth-provoking laughter, 
we live and move and have our being. We heal sorrow with delicate humor, 
and we purify the soul with exquisite pain if we are true interpretative artists. 

The term interpretation is too often regarded in a narrow sense. Interpre- 
tation is looked upon as a thing distinct from, and even opposed to, other 
phases of the art of expression. This misconception has arisen mainly from 
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the error that interpretation is merely literary interpretation, with which cir- 
cumscribed idea the term has little to do. It is true that literary interpretation 
has a place, and a very important.place, in the wider study. The student ought 
assuredly to know much about his author, many things about forms; he should 
be accurately informed as to grammatical niceties, should be able to trace the 
influences that shaped and informed an author, should have a scholarly and 
erudite knowledge of the work under consideration. But he may possess all 
this critical and scholarly apparatus and yet fail in interpretation. It may be 
questioned if frigid scholarship divorced from any trace of spiritual apprecia- 
tion could ever prove what it proudly proclaims itself to be,— dispassionate 
criticism. Certain it is that the pedantry which concerns itself wholly with the 
fact-grinding element in any art, which spends its time and strength upon so- 
called discoveries of obscure peculiarities or obscurer analogies, is but one 
degree less worthy than the puerility that counts the number of prepositions 
or conjunctions in a Shakespeare play! The study of every art should have a 
wider sweep; it should touch at many points, and often receive direct sugges- 
tion and inspiration from nature and humanity. ‘The true interpreter is the 
artist who, like the poet or prophet, makes his hearers see what without his 
intuition they had never seen, and makes them feel what without his more 
penetrating sympathy they had never felt. 

The genius for interpretation in literature is not a single power, but a com- 
bination of many powers. It unites the talent for acquiring knowledge with 
the gift of imparting it. It not only grasps the thought in all its fulness, but 
re-creates it and invests it with the added power of its own highly tempered 
intellect. Literary interpretation is a definite acquisition; interpretation in 
the broader sense is an indefinite power that follows vital processes. The 
speaker is melodramatic whose skill is merely to play upon the audience with- 
out some subtle interpretation of truth to carry conviction. ‘The orators, the 
readers of power, show the widening possibilities of human achievement. 
Their words awaken dormant hopes, and reveal the vast horizon of man’s life 
and destiny. 

The great actor, the great impersonator, is always an interpreter — the re- 
vealer of a character through that character’s thoughts and actions. It is not 
enough that he depict the characteristics; he must lay bare the motives, the 
hidden springs of action, of a character that in itself is an embodiment of 
thought and feeling and imagination. In superficial impersonation there are 
always particular limitations, but in interpretation of a personality, such is the 
catholic significance given to the traits of character that however much the 
particular expression may differ, the broad interpretation will meet with uni- 
versal approval. 

All technical training in the art of speaking is preliminary; i in all cases it 
should be a means to an end, and that end — interpretation. The voice ac- 
quires its power, volume, flexibility, and sweetness not to exhibit these qual- 
ities, but to be a perfect medium for expression. Vocal exercise must not only 
be physiologically intelligent; it must have some spiritual conception to body 
forth, if it would be a thing of beauty and strength. A beautiful voice is val- 
uable only as it is used in symbolizing elevated thought and feeling. The 
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training of the voice must go beyond the technical and merely mechanical 
stage which is concerned with the purely physical elements of vocal expression; 
but to reach the goal of interpretation there must be scientific training in the 
mechanics of speech — a training as ample in its scope, as careful in its detail, 
as that demanded of the finished artist in any other of the fine arts. Failure to 
make speech something more than perfection in the various exercises of the 
vocal powers, and neglect to supplement the cultivation of the mind by un- 
avoidable drill in the technique of the art, have resulted in meretricious ac- 
complishments of very illusive value. 

The whole study of gymnastics and gesture in relation to platform art 
should endow the artist with physical powers and graces to reveal forcibly and 
convincingly the hidden life, the spiritual meaning, of some masterpiece. 
Spoken words are addressed to the mind primarily through the sense of hear- 
ing, but nature has not restricted communication to one sense only: she has 
made herself visible to the eye as well as audible to the ear. In the earliest 
artistic expression word and gesture went hand in hand. The Homeric poems 
were chanted to the accompaniment of swaying body and waving hand. The 
festal hymns which gave birth to the regular drama in ancient Greece were de- 
claimed with appropriate gestures. And long before this Miriam sang her 
song of triumph to the music of the timbrel and in the mazes of the dance. 
Rhythmical movements of the body and rhythmical movements of the voice 
combine harmoniously in expression of intense feeling and emotion. We can- 
not feel without this emotion leaving some index upon the face, or betraying 
itself in some visible way. Gesture, like any other art, demands careful study, 
and consideration of the methods and requirements established by tradition, 
and the developments of individual genius. Fully to depict any emotion the 
_ physical mechanical means of conveying that emotion must be carefully ac- 
quired and made so much a matter of habit as to be, in the best sense of the 
word, automatic. It is no argument against the assiduous formal study of 
gesture that such formal gestures often result in stilted genuflections instead 
of actions free, untramelled, and in perfect accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed. A true artist never exemplifies the laws of gesture by his utterance; 
he uses these laws as principles to guide his movements and by art to conceal 
art. The traditions, formule, and standards of beauty come down to us from 
the Greeks, and impose their inflexible principles upon us. These principles 
of truth regarding the beautiful are the same to-day as in the time of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. ‘These traditions must be obeyed. The eye must be trained 
to know and appreciate the graceful, the powerful, in posture and movement. 
Sensibility, sympathy, the instincts of a cultivated soul, are the inspiration; 
but so strong is self-consciousness that we are forced to obey certain estab- 
lished artistic principles, to acquire a certain mechanical expertness, if we 
would avoid the weakness, the general awkwardness and discomfort, the spas- 
modic actions, that result from blindly following the promptings of impulse 
alone. 

All these phases of elocution may be, and often are, studied as arts in them- 
selves, but the ultimate aim in great work is ever interpretation. And to this 
end all training in technique which is concerned with public speaking, be it 
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on the platform, in the pulpit, at the bar, or on the stage, should ever go hand 
in hand with the close, persistent, and liberal study of noble literature for its 
own sake. Cultivate the mind to make it alert to perceive the sequence of 
thoughts and equally quick to appreciate sympathetically the feeling, emotion, 
and passion by which the words are prompted, and which they often suggest 
rather than actually portray. 

To interpret truly and nobly is to make real, to bring home with conviction, 
to the minds and hearts of all men, the beauty and wisdom and experience of 
the world’s greatest thinkers. The prime force that contributes to this end is 
dramatic instinct. A subjective dramatic instinct has made itself felt in all 
ages and among all peoples. We find expression given to it in the plaints of 
Job and in the impassioned appeals of Isaiah. It is found in the earliest ex- 
tant writings of India and Cathay; so universal is its place that to it we may 
trace, as to a fountain-head, the origin of all literature. ‘This instinct, this im- 
pulse to treat objectively as well as subjectively all that touches deeply and in- 
tensely, is greatest in the greatest artist. It permeates his work; it is the warp 
of the interpreter’s web, into which the dark or bright colors of memory and 
imagination and emotion are woven. Instinct to fulfil its important mission 
loftily and well must ever be guided by a discriminating intellect, and the secret 
of success will be found not in the exaggerated feeling or aimless, illogical 
thinking, not even in physical gifts and graces, however captivating and en- 
grossing to the senses, but in a certain quiet fervor of fashioning and control- 
ling influence that is inseparable from nature’s teaching. 

Distinct from dramatic instinct, but vitally connected with it, is that faculty 
of the mind which more than any other may be called the language of genius,— 
the imagination. Imagination can only be approximately defined; its workings 
can only be understood by those possessing the gift in some degree. It is the 
supreme intellectual faculty, the essential element in all art, and as such, its 
culture is of paramount importance. Perception and memory, judgment and 
reason, depend upon the healthy development of the imagination for the exer- 
cise of their highest powers; the control of the will and the growth of the moral 


sympathies are strangely and intimately connected with its workings. Im- 


agination is not delirious dreaming, vacuous, impossible; it is the twin sister 
of common sense. Imagination is much more than exquisite fancy, that play- 
ful sprite of nimble wit; it is deep, logical, sincere, penetrating the inner mean- 
ing of life, and originating action according to principle. The power of im- 
agination acts and reacts upon every faculty of the mind, compelling their co- 
operation to aid its peculiar function and gift of getting at the root, at the inner- 
most core of meaning with regard to every image upon which its power is ex- 
erted. By it substance and spirit are alike divided asunder, and their essence 
revealed in all its far-reaching significance. 

Imagination deals with the spiritual realities which material realities only 
shadow forth; it penetrates the mystery of the universe of which all visual ap- 
pearance is but the vesture that reveals it to the eye of sense, so that the things 
which are-unseen are known by the things which are seen, 


**And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen : 
Turns them to shape.” 
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The poet’s pen, the imagination’s bodying forth! — but beyond and behind 
there are the forms of things unknown, images of beauty, things for which the 
speech of mortal has no name, the city that leth foursquare, a pure river of 
water, the Ancient of Days! There is a power beyond all instinct, beyond all 
intellectual activity, beyond all feeling and volition; and from this larger we, 
this innermost being, come feelings and emanations, secret longings, mys- | 
terious stirrings of the heart, insatiable yearnings for something greater than 
the things of time and sense. ‘This soul, or by whatever name we call it, is the 
ultimate source of our power. Its workings defy analysis; but here are grouped 
and arranged all those influences that dominate our wills, quicken our intel- 
lectual powers, and reinforce our spiritual faith and passion. No artist can 
give expression to more than is in his soul. His interpretation is always 
bounded by the depth, intensity, and sublimity of his vision. Every artist of 
more than ordinary power possesses that which we call genius. But he must 
bring to his task of interpretation attention and concentration, energy of mind, 
a patient, receptive spirit, and readiness to respond to the thoughts that he is 
assimilating. There must be in his efforts the same fidelity, honesty, full- 
/ measure-and-running-over, that goes to the successful day-by-day service of 
_ the world’s ordinary labors. He must also walk among his fellows with sym- 
pathy and charity, never immure himself in a proud ascetism. The supreme 
effort of a pure soul must be manifested in a full-blooded personality. 

The Interpreter in the Dream lit his candle; the artist must bring to his 
work illumination — the illumination which gives to dramatic instinct that 
artistic insight without which art sinks to the level of artifice; the illumination 
which betokens delicate intellectual poise, with its strength and harmony in 
every conception, and an emotional nature sensitive to every finer intuition. 
To fathom the depths of character, to trace its latent motives, to be moved by 
every emotion, to comprehend the thoughts, to paint the imagery; to give form 
to the indefinable shapes of beauty that are hidden under words,— such work 
demands mental training and moral discipline of no ordinary kind; such work 
is interpretation. 


The Wandering Minstrel: A Christmas Eve Reverie 


Ebenezer Charlton Black 
. . . She chanted snatches of old tunes.— Hamlet, Act iv., Sc. 7. 


THERE are words and expressions which, say as we may, have about them 
a certain wizardry. Somehow or other — and the law of mental association 
does not explain all — they throw a glamor over us, and we are at their mercy. 
As the scent of a bouquet thrown off from some passer-by will take us in a 
moment far from the crowded street and the grey of middle life back to child- 
hood and the garden of the long ago, there are expressions which, despite our- 
selves, have the power of throwing us into moods and states of mind out of 
which emerge dreams and phantasms, more real than we at first may be in- 
clined to admit. 
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This Christmas eve I have been under the spell of an expression of the un- 
canny sort. As the brief December afternoon was closing in, I read in the 
quaint setting of a play-bill of a century and a half ago the title of a long for- 
gotten melodrama, “The Wandering Minstrel.” Since I read these three 
words in broken black-letter type, now going brown on the soft yellowed to- 
bacco paper, vision after vision has been passing before me. 

I have seen Orpheus, and all nature dancing to his music: the mountains 
stepping it in a stately minuet, the oaks kicking up their roots and waltzing 
with birches, the royal lion forgetting his dignity in the rapture of a double 
shuffle, and the lower animals wild in the restless whirl of a reel. I have be- 
held old Homer, deep-browed and million-wrinkled, rolling out to the melody 
of his lyre that deathless music which whilom he sang to the brool of the rest- 
less Aigean. I have had a vision of the tents of a Danish camp, in the midst of 
which, under a spreading tree, sat King Alfred, the “Darling of the English” 
and well named “the Great,’’ harping, like a bearded David, to Guthrum at his 
tent door, a very Saul of an evil spirit. I have been present at the board of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers when the snow was at the door and the wind in the 
chimney, and have heard, as the wassail-bowl went round the hall, the far- 
wandered gleeman with streaming hair, his back to the logs piled high on the 
blazing hearth, with wild gestures and a wilder eye, pour forth to the twanging 
of a harp his torrent of melody till the old hall re-echoed with shouts, and the 
war-cry rebounded from the smoky roof. I have listened to the same gleeman, 
when the snows were away and the wind was low, singing of love and chivalry, 
under the summer oak, to the blue-eyed maidens and yellow-haired lads of 
old England. 

Visions, too, I have had of poor Louise, the glee-maiden, with snood in 
hand and viol by her side, wandering from cottage door to castle gate, with 
the lay of the woodland walk ever on her lips; and of that aged Minstrel, called 
the Last by him who was a later and a greater, singing in Newark’s tower, 
garlanded with its woods, of 'Teviot’s Flower and Branksome Hall: 


“While Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 
Bore burden to the minstrel’s song.” 


And now I see Oliver of “’The Deserted Village,” the happy-go-lucky, the all- 
lovable, fluting in the market-place of a French village, as the sun goes down, 
to dark-eyed children in well-worn sabots and old men in much-mended 
blouses. Surely, since Time was young, and the god Pan piped, far in the 
forest, to gleaming nymph and reeling satyr, the world has never seen so 
strange a wandering minstrel. 

A wandering minstrel! As I write the enchanted words, memory, flashing 
her inextinguishable lamp upon the past, reveals far back the figure of a wan- 
dering minstrel, none other than that of Fiddler Henry, to me, at least, the 
indispensable of our village Fair. In a dusky cloak and a bell-crowned hat, 
white as the locks that stream down his back like a mountain-torrent, with 
heavy beard and glowing eye, mouthing out to the melody of his fiddle his 
tales of love and war, he is a poet and a minstrel every fibre of him. 

Ah, Fiddler Henry! by thy side I have stood a sanguine and trustful child, 
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regardless alike of merry-go-rounds and gingerbread stalls, from the time that 
the sun came over the eastern hill until in my eyes thou wast apotheosized 
amid the glare of naphtha lamps and the circle of lads and lassies whirling 
dizzily to thy wild minstrelsy, when the unwelcome tidings came that it was 
long past bedtime, and, with visions of the day when I should have a fiddle and 
a bell-crowned hat, I walked down the single street of the quaint old village, 
not altogether heedless of the evening star that hung high above the pines, and 
the orange light that was dying away in the west. 

Sad was that Fair day which came, and with it no Fiddler Henry. Hither 
and thither in the market-place I rushed, but nowhere was he to be seen. In 
despair, I ventured to ask about him of an old candy-wife to whom on bygone 
Fair days I had seen him speaking. It was long ere I made the withered bel- 
dame understand, for she must needs think that a bairn can want nothing but 
barley-sugar or treacle candies. At last she exclaimed, “Harry the Fiddler, 
my bairn! ken ye na’ hoo the puir body was smoor’d i’ the snaw last New 
Year’s nicht abune Yarrow?” I understood enough; Fiddler Henry had gone 
away and was never coming back to the Fair, and disconsolate I hurried from 
_ the market-place. 

Surely I was right when I said that some expressions throw a glamor as of 
wizardry over us, and that “The Wandering Minstrel”’ is one of these. It has 
charmed me like a spell; it has said, ““Open sesame!”’ to my heart’s treasure- 
eave. And now, as I bid adieu to the wandering minstrels who have been with 
me to-night, I am somewhat sad. As Fiddler Henry leaves me, it is, indeed, 
as if a bit of myself were going out into the windy night; and, laying down my 
pen and watching the flickering fire, while snatches of his old songs flit as bats 
about dark brain-corners, I cannot but feel something strangely impressive in 
the fact that the song is with us when the singer is away, that the melody lives 
when the hand that guided the bow is still beneath a snow-wreath. Something 
strangely impressive indeed! yet herein catch we not a glimpse of the meaning 


of the whole thing? 
**A great while ago the world began, 


With hey, ho, the wind and the rain,” 

and ever since, in windy weather and on rainy days all alike, there have been 
minstrels and minstrelsy. Long before troubadour sang or Orpheus piped, 
the cataract blew its trumpet from the steep and the wind its thousand bugles 
up the fells, the nightingale shook out her music to the moon, and the summer 
stream sang all night through to the listening oak. Ay, and before the “great 
while ago,” ere the sough of the wind and the plash of the rain had begun, 
there were mysterious minstrelsies, sphere music and morning stars singing 
together. Minstrelsy is of the eternities and cannot die; the minstrel only opens 
his soul, already tuned, to the breezes of the Infinite, and it is they that make 
the melody. 

I awake to find my early dream of fiddle and bell-crowned hat more than — 
realized ; for, by the constitution of our being, we are all of us wandering min- 
strels, fluting our roundelays and threnodies in the naphtha-glare and amid 
the merry-go-rounds of this poor world-fair, with weird passages of wailing as 
well as allegretto movements in our scores. Before and behind are the eterni- 
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ties, and all around are tones of sphere-music and minstrelsy of loftier worlds 
with influence on those who will but listen, the highest and holiest. Happy the 
earth-minstrel who at times shuts out the dazzle of the naphtha-glare and the 
clatter of the merry-go-rounds, and listens with bowed head to the sphere- 
music begotten of the eternities, struggling, if he cannot reproduce it, at least 
to be in tune with it. For him to have done so will be the better for the world, 
and, mayhap, not the worse for himself, when out above some Yarrow his 
limbs are benumbed in the wildering snows of the death-drift. 


Carlyle as an Interpreter 


CARLYLE was the moral leader whom Edward Howard Griggs chose for 
consideration this forenoon before ending his ‘Twentieth Century Club course 
in Tremont Temple next week with Emerson. He spoke of Carlyle as the 
man who, more than any other writer, stood as the interpreter of German 
thought to his age. ‘Though he was deeply influenced by the general thought- 
fertilization which in conservative England was the form in which the French 
Revolution made itself felt, he also was an expression of the return to natural 
forces in religious life that was brought about largely by Kant’s breaking down 
-of religion as founded on intellect and its rebuilding as on a basis of ethics. 
Mr. Griggs turned aside a moment to show how Kant, taking God away from 
us intellectually, gave him back again in the ethical world, by demonstrating 
that as duty is an absolute necessity of life, we must assume that there is a 
freedom in human, rational action on which we may dare to believe and to 
build our own personal lives; and that we must assume that there is immor- 
tality because it is indispensable to the rational building of our own character 
on the idea of duty. Mr. Griggs spoke of the religious revival that came about 
as the result of Kant’s philosophy, and then said that Carlyle was the door- 
way through which English-speaking people entered into this new life of Ger- 
many. Carlyle’s character showed against the background formed by his 
family with all the typical Scotch hardness, and tendency to build a strong 
defence around his personal feelings, and tendency to great religious earnest- 
ness with the strong, brave, deep mysticism of the Calvinist. 

Forbidden to fight, as a boy at school, said Mr. Griggs, his sensitiveness 
and repression of self led him into a state of absolute depression; but as the 
boy grew up he emerged from such restrictions and did fight, and he learned 
to fight well. He learned that if forgiveness of evil is good, there is also needed 
at times a certain resistance to evil, a dominating of it, which is good, too. He 
did not come easily from the beliefs of childhood to the religion of his man- 
hood. The struggle was bitter, intense, scornful. In the university strength 
came to him through intense, omnivorous reading, and the apparent ability to 
make all that he read his own. He was harassed with doubt as to whether he 
ought to continue on his chosen course and enter the ministry. When he gave 
it up and turned to school-teaching the assertion of his own personality was so 
strong that he could not brook independent thinking in another, and was pre- 
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vented thereby from showing affection and regard for his pupils. No wonder 
that when he turned to literature he stood alone, without a publisher and with- 
out an audience. Mr. Griggs thought it strange that with the men whom 
Carlyle met in his own life he could not refrain from expressing every passion- 
ate feeling that swept over him, while with the men whom he wrote about, 
after he found his first great lead in his commentaries on German literature, 
he could be deeply conscientious. The lecturer also wondered at Carlyle’s 
reverence for Goethe, since, though he was without Goethe’s calm speculation 
and cosmopolitanism, he possessed just that Puritan strength which Goethe 
so conspicuously lacked; but Goethe was Carlyle’s emancipation. 

Mr. Griggs spoke of Carlyle’s married life as one of the most earnest, most 
helpful, yet most tragic that he knew of. He remarked that Carlyle and_his 
wife were too much alike for mutual rest and comfort; both wonderfully keen 
in their quick judgment of men and things, but both endowed with that danger- 
ous gift of sarcasm by means of which they pilloried even the dearest friends 
about them. He used the story of the married life to show that Carlyle was 
lacking in an appreciation of the value of the slight courtesies and little 
kindnesses that make life worth living. 

“Tt is so strange,” he said, “that men who are able as no others are to see a 
great central sun of existence fail to see the glory of the sunlight as expressed 
in these little things of life!”’ 

Deploring the fact that no children. blessed this union, he said: “ Little chil- 
dren have a way of striding right over the hard weapons we keep ready for 
their elders. The child smoothes the hard lines out of your face because he 
will not release you from his kindness until you smile.” 

Remarking that Carlyle’s great message was in “Sartor Resartus,” Mr. 
Griggs proceeded to explain it as the gospel of work; that all the meaning that 
life ever had is that one must wait and serve; that life is infinitely content in 
what we are, and significant in what we strive for and are going to be. To 
Carlyle, he said, the great moment of salvation is when the individual finds 
that his ideal is here, in the present place and moment, or nowhere; that it is 
to be found, if anywhere, in action now and here. “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship” stood second in giving Carlyle a claim to moral leadership, but his weak- 
ness, so Mr. Griggs thought, was that in reverencing the great men he forgot 
the little men; that he often failed to mark between the military and the moral 
leader; that in starting with the idea that “whatever is right will triumph” he 
came near to believing eventually that “whatever triumphs is right.”’ Carlyle 
was great, said the lecturer, because he was unceasingly affirmative. He took 
every outer phase of life as a garment clothing that inner mystery which is 
just beneath the surface of things, a mystery that is beyond all that science or 
philosophy has done and that is to be reverenced beyond all else. Carlyle, 
logically inconsistent but ethically right, recognized “the iron ring of neces- 
sity’ as binding man, and almost in the same moment could be found calling 
on man to “awake and be free through present action;”’ for he found that the 
moment man strives against the iron ring it becomes expansive, and resolutely 
held to the belief that the real and true is that which underlies the surface of 
life. 
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After the lecture, somebody wanted to know if Mr. Griggs meant to say 
that Carlyle would have had to give up his freedom of expression if he had en- 
tered the ministry. Mr. Griggs replied that the decision as to what course a 
man should take is always a personal question with the man. The danger was 
that a man would cling too long to a present avenue of expen: for the 
reason that it gave him ease and affluence. Mr. Griggs was inclined to believe 
that when Carlyle determined to stay out of the ministry the time was right 
for him to change. If he had entered, the lecturer thought he would have been 
unable to hold the best that was in him, and that such teaching would have 
resulted in his being put outside the pale of the Church that had accepted 
him; and so there would have been a loss of energy. Mr. Griggs qualified his 
general statement by saying that it is always well to hold to an avenue of 
self-expression that gives certain opportunity, so long as a man can be sin- 
cere.—The Transcript, March 8, 1902. 


William James Rolfe 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


Tue “man of one book” (homo unius libri) whom St. ‘Thomas Aquinas 
praised has now pretty nearly vanished from the world; and those men are 
rare, especially in our versatile America, who have deliberately chosen one 
department of literary work and pursued it without essential variation up to 
old age. Of these, Francis Parkman was the most conspicuous representative, 
and William James Rolfe is perhaps the most noticeable successor — a man 
who has made for himself a permanent mark in a high region of editorship, 
akin to that of Furnivall and a few compeers in England. A teacher by pro- 
fession all his life, his especial sphere has been the English department, a de- 
partment which he may indeed be said to have created in our public schools, 
and thus indirectly in our colleges. 

William James Rolfe, son of John and Lydia Davis (Moulton) Rolfe, was 
born on Dec. 10, 1827, in Newburyport, Mass., a rural city which has been the 
home at different times of a number of literary and public men, and is still, 
by its wide, elm-shaded chief avenue and ocean outlook, found attractive by 
all visitors. Rolfe’s boyhood, however, was mainly passed in Lowell, Mass., 
where he was fitted for college in the high school. He spent three years at 
Amherst College, but found himself unable to afford to remain and graduate, 
and engaged in school-teaching as a means of immediate support. A bank- 
rupt country academy at Wrentham, about twenty-five miles from Boston, 
was offered to him rent free if he would keep a school in it, and, for want of 
anything better, he took it. He had to teach all the grammar and high school 
branches, including the fitting of boys for college, and his pupils ranged from 
ten years old to those two or three years older than himself. He was the only 
teacher, and heard from sixteen to twenty classes a day. Besides these, which 
included classes in Latin, French, Greek, and German, he had pupils out of 
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school in Spanish and Italian, adding to all this the enterprise, then wholly 
new, of systematically teaching English with the study of standard writers. 
This was apparently a thing never done before that time in the whole United 
States. | 

So marked was the impression made by his mode of teaching that it led to 
his appointment as principal of the pioneer public high schools at Dorchester, 
Mass. He there required work in English of all his pupils, boys and girls alike, 
including those who were going to college. At this time no English, as such, 
was required at any American college, and it was only since 1846 that Harvard 
had introduced even a historical examination, in which Worcester’s “‘ Elements 
of History and Elements of Geography ’”’ were added to the original departments 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Rolfe’s boys enjoyed the studies in English 
literature, but feared lest they might fail in the required work in classics unless 
they were excused from English. To relieve their anxiety and his own, their 
teacher wrote to Professor Felton, afterwards president of Harvard, telling 
him what his boys were doing in English and asking permission to omit some 
portion of his Greek reader then required for admission. Professor Felton re- 
| plied, in substance, “Go ahead with the English and let the Greek take care 
of itself.”” As a result, all four of the boys'entered Harvard without conditions, 
and it is worth noticing that they all testified that no part of their preparatory 
training was more valuable to them in college than this in English. It is also 
noticeable that the late Henry A. Clapp, of Boston, long eminent as a lecturer 
on Shakespeare, was one of these boys. 

In the summer of 1857 Mr. Rolfe was invited to take charge of the high 
school at Lawrence, Mass., on a larger scale than the Dorchester institution, 
and was again promoted after four years to Salem, and the next year to be 
principal of the Cambridge high school, where he remained until 1868. Since 
that time he has continued to reside in Cambridge, and has devoted himself to 
editorial and literary work. His literary labors from 1869 to the present day 
have been vast and varied. He has been one of the editors of the “Popular 
Science News” (formerly the Boston “Journal of Chemistry’’), and for nearly 
twenty years has had charge of the department of Shakespeareana in the Lit- 
erary World and the Critic, to which he has lately added poet-lore. He has 
written casual articles for other periodicals. In 1865 he published a handbook 
of Latin poetry with J. H. Hanson, A.M., of Waterville, Me. In 1867 he pub- 
lished an American edition of Craik’s “English of Shakespeare.”’ Between 
1867 and 1869, in connection with J. A. Gillet, he brought out the “Cambridge 
course”’ in physics, in six volumes. In 1870 he edited Shakespeare’s “ Mer- 
chant of Venice”’ with such success that by 1883 he had completed an edition 
of all the plays in forty volumes. It has long been accepted as a standard crit- 
ical authority, being quoted as such by leading English and German editors. 
He is now engaged in a thorough revision of this edition, twenty-eight volumes 
of which are already published or in press. He has also edited Scott’s complete 
poems, as well as (separately) “The Lady of the Lake,” “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel;” an édition de luxe of Tennyson’s works in twelve volumes, and 
another, the Cambridge edition, in one volume. He has edited volumes of 
selections from Milton, Gray, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, and Browning, with 
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Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.’ He is also the author of 
“Shakespeare the Boy,” with sketches of youthful life of that period; “The 
Satchel Guide to Europe,” published anonymously for twenty-eight years; and 
a book on the “Elementary Study of English.” With his son, John C. Rolfe, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in the University of Pennsylvania, he has edited 
Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome.” He has published a series of elementary 
English classics in six volumes. He has also supervised the publication of the 
“New Century édition de luxe” of Shakespeare in twenty-four volumes, be- 
sides writing for it a “Life of Shakespeare”’ which fills a volume of five hun- 
dred and fifty pages, now published separately. It is safe to say that no other 
American, and probably no Englishman, has rivaled him for the extent, vari- 
ety, and accuracy of his services as an editor. 

This work may be justly divided into two parts, that employed on Shake- 
speare, and that on single minor authors whose complete or partial work he 
has reprinted. In Shakespeare he has, of course, the highest theme to dwell 
on, but also that in which he has been preceded by so vast a series of workers 
that his function is not so much that of original and individual criticism as of 
judicious compilation of the work of predecessors, this last fact being espe- 
cially true since the printing of the Furness edition. It is in dealing with the 
minor authors that he has been led to the discovery, at first seeming almost 
incredible, that the poems which have most claimed the attention of the world 
have for that very reason been gradually most changed and perverted in print- 
ing. Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” for instance, has appeared in 
polyglot editions; it has been translated fifteen times into French, thirteen into 
Italian, twelve times into Latin, and so on down through Greek, German, 
Portuguese, and Hebrew. No one poem in the English language, even of 
Longfellow, equals it in this respect. The editions which appeared in Gray’s 
own time were kept correct through his own careful supervision; and the 
changes in successive editions are at first those made by himself, usually im- 
provements, as where he changed “some village Cato” to “some village 
Hampden,” and substituted in the same verse “Milton” for “Tully” and 
“Cromwell” for “Czesar.” But there are many errors in Pickering’s edition, 
and these have been followed by most American copies. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether Dr. Rolfe is quite correct in his opinion where he says in his 
preface to this ode, “No vicissitudes of taste or fashion have affected its pop- 
ularity;’’ it is pretty certain that young people do not know it by heart so gen- 
erally as they once did, and Wordsworth pronounced its dialect often “un- 
intelligible;”? but we are all under obligation to Dr. Rolfe for his careful re- 
vision of the text. 

Turning now to Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,’ which Would seem next in 
familiarity to Gray’s “Elegy,” we find scores of corrections, made in the notes, 
of errors that have crept gradually in since the edition of 1821. For instance, 
in Canto II., 1. 685, every edition since 1821 has had “I meant not all my 
heart would say,”’ the correct reading being “my heat would say.”” In Canto 
VL., 1. 396, the Scottish “boune”’ has been changed to “‘bownd,” and eight lines 
below the old word ‘‘barded”’ has become “‘barbed;”’ and these are but a few 
among many examples. 
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When we turn to Shakespeare, we find less direct service of this kind re- 
quired than in the minor authors; less need of the microscope. At any rate, 
the variations have all been thoroughly scrutinized, and no flagrant changes 
have come to light since the disastrous attempt in that direction of Mr. Collier 
in 1852. On the other hand, we come to a new class of variations, which it 
would have been well perhaps to have stated more clearly in the volumes where 
they occur; namely, the studied omissions, in Rolfe’s edition, of all indecent 
words or phrases. There is much to be said for and against this process of 
Bowdlerizing, as it was formerly called; and those who recall the publication 
of the original Bowdler experiment in this line, half a century ago, and the 
seven editions which it went through from 1818 to 1861, can remember with 
what disapproval such expurgation was long regarded. Even now it is to be 
noticed that the new edition of reprints of the early folio Shakespeares, edited by 
two ladies, Misses Clarke and Porter, and issued by the same publishers with 
- Mr. Rolfe’s, adopts no such method. Of course the objection to the process 
is on the obvious ground that concealment creates curiosity, and the great 
majority of copies of Shakespeare will be always unexpurgated, so that it is 
_ very easy to turn to them. Waiving this point, and assuming the spelling to 
_ be necessarily modernized, it is difficult to conceive of any school edition done 
more admirably than the new issue of Mr. Rolfe’s Shakespeare now in process. 
The type is clear, the paper good, and the notes and appendices are the result 
of long experience. When one turns back, for instance, to the old days of 
Samuel Johnson’s editorship, and sees the utter triviality and dullness of half 
the annotations of that very able man, one feels the vast space of time 
elapsed between his annotations and Dr. Rolfe’s. This applies even to notes 
that seem almost trivial, and many a suggestion or bit of explanation which 
seems to a mere private student utterly wasted can be fully justified by cases 
in which still ampler points have proved seriously puzzling in the schoolroom. 

It has been said that every Shakespeare critic ended with the desire to be 
Shakespeare’s biographer, although fortunately most of them have been 
daunted by discouragement or the unwillingness of booksellers. Here, also, 
Mr. Rolfe’s persistent courage has carried him through, and doubtless his 
work, aided by time and new discoveries, has portrayed more fully than that 
of any of his predecessors the airy palace in which the great enchanter dwelt. 
How far the occupant of the palace still remains also a thing of air, we must 
leave for Miss Delia Bacon’s school of heretics to determine. For myself, I 
believe, with Andrew Lang, that “Shakespeare’s plays and poems were written 


by Shakespeare.” —The Outlook. 
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Queens of the French Stage 


In “Queens of the French Stage,” by Mr. Noel Williams, who has also 
written several notably successful biographies of illustrious French women, 
including Madame Récamier, Madame de Pompadour, Madame de Monte- 
span, and Madame Du Barry, the author has undertaken a series of kindred 
studies on the chief French actresses of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Mr. Williams possesses considerable learning and is happily gifted 
with tact, taste, and an engaging literary style, and these qualities are em- 
ployed to good purpose in depicting the romantic careers of Armande Bejait, 
the wife of Moliére, Marie de Champmesle, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mlle. de 
Camargo, Justine Favart, and Mlle. Clairon. The reader is led by pleasant 
stages from Moliére to Garrick, and there are interesting side-lights on such 
celebrities as Racine, Maurice de Saxe, Marmontel, and Voltaire. The author 
is not dependent for his facts on previous historians and biographers, but goes 
straight to original sources of information, so that his work represents in the 
fullest measure the latest results of modern investigations, and contains bio- 
graphical matter of the highest value and esthetic interest, besides much that 
is of a most entertaining and enlivening character. ‘The book also reproduces 
a number of famous portraits of the actresses so charmingly described. Among 
the artists represented are Charles Coypel, Henry Houssaye, Hertue, Rigaux, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 


Mrs. Fiske’s Lecture upon ‘‘ The Ethics of the Drama” 
Before the Harvard Ethical Society 


From the Boston Evening Transcript we take the following condensed 
report of a lecture by Mrs. Fiske before the Harvard Ethical Society upon 
“The Ethics of the Drama”’: 

“There can be little doubt that the idea at times comes to the worker in 
any field of art — and perhaps the more earnest the worker the more persistent 
this idea — that possibly after all one might better be giving life and thought 
and action to something other than any of the arts. That is to say, when one 
contemplates the facts of life about one, there must sometimes arise a con- 
fusion of impulse as to which of the many ways is the right road of thought 
and relative effort to follow. 

“Art often means so little, or seems to mean so little,when contrasted with 
startling actualities which in some way seem to rebuke it! Art is a product of 
our civilization, our culture, and the discipline brought to bear on impulsive 
and laborious genius. The things that distract attention from art and inspire 
the question as to its utility survive from savagery, in spite of our civilization 
and our culture. 

“When we recognize the multiform expressions of suffering about us we 
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are tempted to question whether we have time for art; but we always return 
to the conclusion that Ruskin was right when he said that life without art is 
brutal. All art is a bodying forth of the loftiest aspirations and greatest 
achievement of the artist, and especially is this true of the drama. ‘It con- 
summates the range of the fine arts, because in dramatic form we have the 
highest ideal of self — personally displaying itself in the form of personality. 
The ideal and the mode of its embodiment are both personal, and beyond this 
art cannot go, for in this man finds himself expressed.’ And further than this 
and beyond the scope of the merely ideal and beautiful, there is that in drama 
that makes for betterment by awakening the conscience. Shakespeare’s proof 
of “guilty creatures sitting at a play’ has modern instances in less powerful 
mediums than Hamlet. 


“Tt seems superfluous to set out to find an excuse for the theatre. There 
are few instincts in the human animal more definite or more clearly marked 
than the dramatic instinct. We can imagine the drama in the Garden of Eden 
that related to the fatal apple; we can see the tragedy that was enacted be- 
tween Cain and Abel. Watching the play of children, we see that drama, 
simulation, and impersonation are as natural in man as the breath of life 

“An institution that has grown from human impulse must be related closely 
to every ethical idea. We know that for almost three thousand years the play 
in one form or another has been a factor in educating and delighting the world. 
Ever since man has been able to give voice to his impulses in song or to limn 
on flat surfaces his ideas or to make images of his conceptions — ever since 
melody, drawing, or painting, sculpture, and living language have been known 
— drama, embodying them all, has been an inspiration to the world. What 
could have taken the place of the theatre if it never had existed ? 

“There is a fact, however, an amazing fact to me, that remains to be ex- 
plained. Why do so many intelligent people go to the theatre like children 
who want pink sticks of candy? ‘Thousands of people of taste, who do not 
cumber their bookshelves with the cheaper and more vulgar sorts of literature, 
who have an intelligent understanding of painting and music, are very chil- 
dren, if no harsher term may be used, in their ignorance as to what is good or 
bad in plays or acting. 

“To any one of English speech, fond of the theatre, the English stage offers 
enough of romance woven with hardship and ill-happening, with ethical les- 
sons to be deduced from its nobilities and its shortcomings, to fill many a 
volume. The greater ethics of Shakespeare have survived many a school of 
philosophy, and the lessons that he has pictured with colors that glow un- 
dimmed promise to survive. ‘To-day we live in a practical age, and the spirit 
of the time is prone to question and to analyze. From great general principles 
the drama is coming down to specific incidents in life, and there are rising 
masters of the craft who can make the details of existence, even the homely or 
sinister details, suggestive and instructive. From grand reaches and highly 
colored and heroic figures, we have been brought to the basis of every-day 
problems. Some problems may seem petty in that they are immersed in the 
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commonplace. Yet the best types of the modern drama promise something of 
reform in some of the features of life that have developed miseries. 

“T confess that my own interest is more definitely enlisted by the modern 
drama, but one cannot help being influenced by the charms of the older drama 
and by the lives of the players who made it famous and who have left traditions. 


“And this may lead to the question as to morals or lack of morals in plays. 
I doubt if I have any convictions whatever on the subject as to whether plays 
may have an effect for good or bad — except as they may represent good art 
or bad art. I suppose any work of art that brings with it a spiritual uplifting 
or that stirs the zsthetic nature or that inspires something desirable in the 
mind is a work of art to be esteemed of value. In their various functions and 
by their various appeals, these things may be accomplished by a painting, a 
book, a symphony, or a play. Even the stage falls into the crime of the false 
appeal.” 

Here Mrs. Fiske gave as an illustration something concerning “the modern 
emotional play” of her childhood’s day, citing its overwrought emotional ex- 
hibit of the fourth act as an example of the “bad appeal.” 


“T do not know that the stage now is nobler or more intellectual than it was 
at that time. Perhaps in some ways these days are better, while in other ways 
those days were better. ‘That the drama as a whole (excluding, of course, the 
masterpieces, of which the older time shows the greater number) may be better 
now, I think quite probable. As to the masterpieces, we, of course, must elim- 
inate Shakespeare’s from any comparative analysis; and, outside of Shake- 
speare, the good old plays and the good new plays are so different in almost 
all things that we necessarily would have to enter upon a long series of disser- 
tations to differentiate them clearly. Respectively, perhaps, they represent the 
romanticism, the sentimentality, and the artificiality, withal, of the older time, 
as against the practicality, the greater seriousness in all literary treatment of 
the better class with reference to the ethics of life, and the liberalism of thought 
of to-day. One thing we may be sure of, however,— that artificial and ele- 
mentary as the lower forms of the plays of the older time were, they were 
greatly superior to the lower forms of plays of to-day, if titles and billboards 
may be taken as an index. Good acting of to-day is so different from the good 
acting of the days that are gone that a comparison of the acting of then and 
now is as difficult as a comparison of the plays. The actors of the past were 
undoubtedly trained to wide ranges of expression, while to-day, acting, like 
so many other professions, is specialized to a degree formerly unknown. In 
the acting of the old comedies, the actors of the past generation are undoubt- 
edly superior to our own, and there is something in their manner in acting the 
parts of Shakespeare that seems lost to the younger generation of the theatre. 
Yet there are decided points of superiority in the modern stage. Everything 
in a material sense has improved. Plays are properly costumed and pic- 
tured and perfectly mounted in every way. In the older time all this was sec- 
ondary and attended to but carelessly. Nowadays the presentation of our 
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plays is as nearly perfect in detail as the skill of the painter and the costumer 
and the knowledge of scholars in various relative fields and the endless drill- 
ing of the stage director can make it. And we have improved in the acting 
of plays that reveal modern life. We are beginning to be true, and in being 
true we are beginning to find a world of beauty hidden heretofore, a glorious 
new world opened to us by the new dramas of Ibsen and his followers and 
disciples. We are learning the beauty of the natural and the perfectly true. 
As Maeterlinck says: ‘The first thing that strikes us in the drama of the day is 
the decay, one might say almost the creeping paralysis, of external action. 
Next we notice the very pronounced desire to penetrate deeper and deeper 
into human consciousness, and finally the search, still very timid and halting, 
for a kind of new beauty. It is certain that on the actual stage we have far 
fewer extraordinary and violent adventures. Bloodshed has become less fre- 
quent, heroism has become less unbending, courage less material and less 
ferocious. It is seldom that cries are heard now. Bloodshed is rare and tears 
are not often seen. It is in a small room, around a table close to the fire, 
that the joys and sorrows of mankind are decided.’ 

“Tt may be well to give what would seem to be the artistic aim of a pro- 
ducer. ‘That aim, of course, is a perfect harmony — a perfect ensemble. There 
has grown up in the theatre a thing that is much relied upon by the commercial 
manager — the ‘star’ play. The ‘star’ play is a deliberate attempt to exploit 
a single personality. It debases the talent of the dramatist and subordinates 
all other personalities to the one purpose. It is an atrocious prostitution of 
dramatic art. The “star-made’ play can have no consistency as a work of art, 
because it subverts all the various elements in dramatic story, distorts all 
scenes, and minimizes all related personal interests, with a view to project a 
single player. Good art requires that the play should have a diversified human 
interest, a natural sequence of events, and that in its performance above all 
else there should be harmony. As to the acting, in short, the result should be 
one on a par with the performance of a well-balanced orchestra. Do you not 
often in the theatre see a play in which one or two parts may be well acted, 
while all the other parts are poorly or indifferently acted? There can be no 
illusion in such a stage picture. What would the lovers of melody think if 
while listening to an orchestra they should hear two or three instruments play- 
ing in harmony and the others all off the key? The great dramatists have 
never deliberately written what may be called ‘star’ plays. No ‘star’ plays 
can be found in Ibsen or, heretical as the statement may seem, in Shakespeare. 
In some of the plays of these authors certain characters predominate and are 
naturally more conspicuous than others. Yet there is evidently no attempt to 
make characters unduly conspicuous at the expense of others quite as vital to 
the works as a whole. It is curiously interesting to study the differences be- 
tween two such modern authors as Ibsen and Victorien Sardou — Sardou, the 
high priest of tricks, theatricalism, and artificiality. In a Sardou play, climaxes 
chiefly composed of sound and fury, meaning little or nothing of moment, are 
led up to with purely mechanical skill. ‘The theatrical objective is the sole ob- 
ject —and the sole value—of a Sardou drama. The Sardou drama makes no 
demand upon the intelligence of the actor, beyond the purely superficial excite- 
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ment of the moment. It induces no thought or reflection whatever in the spec- 
tator — unless the spectator, after witnessing it, becomes ashamed that he has 
been so played upon without reason. ‘There is no mental stimulus whatever 
for the actor in studying the parts of dramas like those of Sardou. How differ- 
ent with the dramas of Ibsen and the best of his disciples! ‘To the student, 
the best of Ibsen do not appear upon the surface as all they are. To properly 
conceive and perform one of the parts of Ibsen, the actor must study the part 
from the childhood of the character up to the time when it is revealed upon the 
stage. One need merely learn the lines of the objective playwright and, with 
some talent and temperament and a fair measure of technique, succeed; but 
the actor who thinks he can master an Ibsen role in this manner soon discovers 
his error. In nearly all the Ibsen plays you will observe that the drama reveals 
merely the final catastrophe. 


“The actors must of necessity have studied all that has, in the past life of 
these characters, led up to the final scene. In this way, the new psychological 
drama has been a wonderful stimulus. Ibsen and his worthy dramatic follow- 
ers have made thinkers and students of those actors who, in the merely ob- 
jective days, had little exercise of the brain. The old-fashioned ‘emotional’ or 
‘society’ play seems, indeed, a very weak combination of milk and water to 
the actor who has once seriously begun the study of the Ibsen drama. 

“The question is often asked: ‘Does the stage, as a vocation, tend to en- 
danger the character of the actor?’ In one way it does endanger character, in 
the very nature of things. The peculiarity of the actor’s profession, the fact 
that his name is constantly in the newspapers, and that he is given more pub- 
licity than other artists is apt to engender egotism and an exaggerated idea of 
the nature of his achievements. ‘That is the one great danger to the character 
of the actor. He is in danger of forgetting that his art as an actor is but one 
phase of the man — the artist. He is apt to forget that while “all the world’s 
a stage,’ it does not by any means follow that the stage is all the world. He is 
apt to confine his thoughts too closely to his achievements in the theatre, for- 
getting that the artist must know all of human nature and that his life must be 
completed and rounded out with an all-comprehending sympathy and under- 
standing. 


“Tt would be well if every one would evolve his or her personal ideal of the 
theatre, as to what a play should be in all its aspects and in all that concerns 
its interpretation, and try to measure up experience in the actual theatre in 
accord with that ideal. You should demand in a play good literature, good 
dramatic construction, strong and diversified characterization, and in the act- 
ing insist upon the symmetries that have been held to be necessary to the works 
of all good art. In short, treat the theatre as you do other matters of art, and 
tolerate nothing that you believe to be beneath the standards that any intelli- 
gent person ought to be able to formulate. I do not know where in the theatre 
this ideal may be found to-day, but I believe that if the public sets its standards 
high something like the ideal may some day be evolved.” 
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P. Orleneff 


In the last few years perhaps nothing quite so remarkable has happened 
in the way of literary interpretation as the plays brought to this country and 
produced in New York, Boston, and elsewhere by M. Orleneff and his col- 
league in art, Madame Nasimoff. These two, together with their company, 
are actually using the stage as a means of retailing contemporaneous history, 
— the history of the treatment of the Jews in Russia. Think of it, ye Belas- 
cos and Klaws and Frohmans! 

But the wonderful part of these performances is not altogether the fervor 
of the mission. The high order of the work done by the Russian company, and 
the marvellous technique in voice, hand — and above all, mind — are points 
which stand out as pure flowers growing and blooming, somehow, out of 
heterogeneous filth, or, at the best, ill-assorted composite. 

To see is to believe, where one is blinded by neither love nor other form of 
prejudice; and fortunate indeed are those who have witnessed the perform- 
ances of M. Orleneff’s company. However, in the December number of one 
of the popular magazines there is an excellent article about these talented 
players, and there those who have not seen may read. A. F. R. 


William Hazlitt: an Appreciation 
M. Eden Tatem 


“*Go thy ways, old world, swing round in blue ether, voluble to every age, you 
and I shall no more jostle.” —Table Talk. 


“W. Hazuirr is in town,” writes the author of “Dream Children”’ to 
Coleridge. “I took him to see a very pretty girl, professedly, where there 
were two young girls — the very head and sum of the girlery were two young 
girls — they neither laughed nor sneered, nor giggled nor whispered — but 
they were young girls — and he sat and frowned blacker and blacker till he 
tore me away to supper, in perfect misery, and owned that he could not bear 
young girls; they drove him mad. So I took him home to my old nurse, where 
he gained perfect tranquillity.” 

If ever a man proved the disadvantage of carrying an atmosphere, it was 
that “brilliant ornament”? of Lamb’s Wednesday evenings, William Hazlitt. 
Perhaps to no author has fallen so large a share of the personal antagonism of 
critics writing of him long after the work of the artist had ended. For he was 
a supreme artist. All that he touched became literature. Throughout his 
stormy life he was an impassioned seeker after truth and beauty. No one ever 
thrilled more truly to great poetry. Music he loved with the soul of a musician. 
He dug out the heart of the mystery in the paintings of the old masters. The 
baffling smile on the faces of Da Vinci’s women, the restrained harmony of 
Titian’s portraits, he stamps with a living and personal interest. 
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The criticism is made of his work that it possesses “light ”’ without “ sweet- 
ness.” Perhaps. Yet there are vandals among us — tell it not in Gath — who 
turn from a skeletonized “Sweetness and Light”? to warm our benumbed 
souls in Hazlitt’s glowing appreciation of Nicholas Poussin’s famous land- 
scape, “I too have been in Arcadia.” Phantoms of Greek choruses in the gray 
twilight of the gods over which a radiant precision keeps careful guard may 
have plenty of brain, but the blood is the life. We desire culture; we pine to be 
ennobled — but we object to being chilled in the process. And to Hazlitt’s 
credit be it said that in his writing the underlying note of a keen interest in 
human nature is never absent, nor a generous love for things greatly done. 
Rousseau and Napoleon were his heroes. ‘The French Revolution was the 
fetish to which he sacrificed his friendship with that idol of his youth, Coleridge, 
with Southey and with Wordsworth. Their “political inconsistency” he never 
forgave. Yet he did justice to Wordsworth’s poetry when it was most ridi- 
culed, and to the genius of Coleridge when it was most ignored. If he accused 
the Lake School poets of setting themselves up as little gods and, surrounded 
by the Muses and the Botany Bay rabble, of indulging in a rapt contempla- 
tion of themselves and one another, to him also is due some of their noblest 
appreciation. With the same breath he blessed and cursed. 

That may explain why this vivid personality seems to reach down to the 
present time and arouse a feeling of vexation. Even Mr. Leslie Stephens finds 
his amiability ruffled in contemplating this “bundle of inconsistencies,” and 
exclaims in an outburst of ill-suppressed irritation, “Since Rousseau, no one 
has so persistently washed his dirty linen in public.” Possibly Hazlitt may 
have been actuated by a generous impulse to save some Froude or Henley the 
painful duty of performing this task for him. If so, it is a matter for congrat- 
ulation that he attended to it himself. 

In his social life the most reticent of men, why in his writings did Hazlitt, 
queries Mr. Stephens, flaunt the shame of his private life in the face of a horri- 
fied British public? Alas, for the wounded sensibilities of the British public! 
We feel for it! Like his idol, Rousseau, Hazlitt was an egotist. It is the weak- 
ness of the egotist that, like Mrs. Poyser, he finds no pleasure in life if he is to 
be “corked up forever.” Hazlitt’s was a complex nature. 'To the intellect of 
the scholar was joined the sensuousness of the painter. His reason seemed 
ever at war with his emotion. “I am the King of good haters,” he used to say, 
with a kind of proud bitterness, yet no one ever longed more for affection and 
companionship. His lack of personal charm he felt keenly. This appeared in 
the awkwardness of his gait and in the sullen shyness of his manner in the 
presence of strangers. A poet’s idealism, an artist’s passion, walled in by a 
painful self-consciousness! What of that? The world should know him! In 
his writings it was that Hazlitt “uncorked.” 

By the Lambs’ fireside alone did his thought clothe itself in radiant, spon- 
taneous speech. Under the gentle influence of their love his awkwardness 
vanished, the worn look left his handsome face, and he became magnetic, 
charming, almost happy. “In his natural and healthy moments,” writes 
Lamb to a friend, “ W. Hazlitt is one of the bravest and finest spirits breathing, 
and I think that I shall go to my grave without finding or expecting to find 
another such companion.” 
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That Hazlitt returned Lamb’s affection no one can doubt, and of Mary 
Lamb he said, “She is the one reasonable woman I have ever known.” He 
had known but one reasonable woman! What wonder that the skeletons in 
Hazlitt’s closet were women. It is something in his favor that the one reason- 
able woman cherished him as a friend. 

“He is a brilliant ornament at our little parties,” she writes; “but after all, 
I believe he is the more comfort when he drops in of an evening in an attack 
of the moods, or after a quarrel.” A woman of fine discrimination was Mary 
Lamb, and she liked Hazlitt savage or serene. 

A critic has objected to Hazlitt on the ground that his “amours” were 
“squalid.”” Would this person, one wonders, have graciously waived his ob- 
jection had the amours been sufficiently risqué? ‘There exists an unexploded 
theory that men of talent are difficult to live with. After fourteen years of 
conjugal experiment with talent, the first Mrs. Hazlitt seems to have yearned 
for smug mediocrity. Hazlitt readily consented to their dwelling, like stars, 
apart. 

: Prior to his divorce he had become enamored with Sarah Walker, the 
daughter of a lodging-house keeper. Her beauty, we have Hazlitt’s word for; 
her intellect, she seems to have kept hermetically sealed. She may have been 
flattered by his ardor, or dazzled by his wit and his dominating personality. 
But Sarah Walker was discreet. It is quite possible that she had noted that 
gesture of his hand to his breast pocket which De Quincey alludes to as ma- 
king one shudder lest Hazlitt draw out a dagger. ‘The woman who deliberates 
is lost. Sarah deliberated and was lost—to Hazlitt. His second matrimonial 
venture was with a widow, Mrs. Bridgewater. After a twelvemonth she left 
him to pursue the uneven tenor of his way alone. So much for his “amours.” 
They might have been better. They might have been worse. 

He sums up his ideal woman thus: “I would have her read my soul; she 
should understand the language of the heart; she should know what I am as if 
she were another self! She should love me for myself alone. I like myself with- 
out any reason; I would have her do so too.” And adds naively, “This is not 
very reasonable.” It is more than reasonable. It is delicious. The assertion 
that no woman could have loved such a man is to be taken cwm grano sallis. 
Only a man would be so cocksure of that. A woman of keen sympathy, with 
a like passion for beauty, with much patience and some temper, might have 
loved him wisely and well for something intrinsic and eternal in him that 
discounted his savage weakness and bitter petulance. 

He craved passionately a love, a camaraderie of intellect and of heart that 
should fill the void in his life. “I have wanted only one thing to make me 
happy,” he writes, “but wanting that, have wanted everything.” May not 
this lack in his personal life throw some light upon the relentless bitterness 
that mars some of his best work. “You would not expect,’’ he writes in his 
“English Poets,” “a man who has been seen eating peaches off a tree with 
both hands in his waistcoat pockets to heat himself needlessly about an ab- 
stract proposition.”” While fewer heated propositions and more peaches in 
Hazlitt’s own experience might have smoothed away the harsher edge of some 
of his criticism, yet to call him a “soured and sullen critic”’ or “a wolf endowed 
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with a man’s brain”’ seems scarcely a sane or tempered judgment. A despot 
in his affections, his world must love what he loved and hate what he hated. 

His method of scoring was masterly. He never called a spade a spade, 
much less a man an ass. As a critic he brought into play his training as a © 
painter. A shade here, a slight exaggeration there, an impish distortion of 
values, a touch of color a trifle too high-keyed, and we have the subtle cari- 
cature of the man, Hazlitt’s inimitable mirror held up to nature. It should 
make the judicious grieve; but we catch the twinkle that lurks in Hazlitt’s 
sombre eyes, we see his peevishness illumined by a sudden smile — and we 
know why Mary Lamb liked him. 

He describes actors and plays with an astuteness quite unsurpassed. Kean 
says that he learned more from Hazlitt than from his stage manager. In a 
criticism of the “Beggar’s Opera” he has immortalized an actor, Little Sim- 
mons — otherwise long forgotten: “He looked as if he had the gallows in one 
eye and a pretty girl in the other.” The peculiar flavor of the early English 
dramatics, literary caviare to the untrained taste, he makes palatable to even 
the ordinary reader. Choice bits of mirth, delicate sword-thrusts of humor, 
unexpected bits of beauty, gleam from his pages and lure us into wiping the 
dust from our Congreve and Wycherley. 

For the great writers long dead, with the notorious exception of that Chris- 
- tian gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, he had the deepest reverence. The highest 
contemporary reputation was to him as naught to that “rendered venerable 
with the hoar of innumerable ages.’’ He calls Shakespeare the great genius of 
humanity, with a magic power over words that came winged at his bidding. 
For him the mighty music of Milton’s verse was fraught with the pealing of 
the organ and the incense upon altars, while the statues of the gods are ranged 
around. Burns he calls as much of a man —not a twentieth part as much of a 
poet — as Shakespeare. He resents Mr. Wordsworth’s wry face at “Tam 
O’ Shanter.” Does that poet think because he dwells in an ever-increasing 
sense of his own virtue that there shall be no more cakes and ale? Out upon 
such half-faced fellowship, he exclaims. “If we lived by every sentiment that 
proceeded out of mouths and not by bread or wine, or if the species was con- 
tinued like trees, Dr. Wordsworth’s poetry would be just as good as ever. It 
is not so with Burns; he is famous for the keeping it up, and in his verse is 
ever fresh and gay.” 

Of the living poets he owns that he cannot speak with the same reverence 
as of the dead because he does not feel it; nor with the same confidence be- 
cause he has not the same authority to sanction his opinion. 

One wonders how the fastidious Thomas Moore liked the criticism that 
Hazlitt doled out to him. “Everything lives, moves, and sparkles in his poetry, 
while, over all, love waves his purple light.” Nothing could be lovelier, but 
listen to what follows: “If he were to describe the heights of Chimborazo in- 
stead of the loneliness and shadowy night, he would adorn it with roseate tints 
like a strawberry ice.”’ 

He speaks his mind quite plainly to Lord Byron: “We are not nice, not 
very nice, but we do not particularly approve these subjects that shine chiefly 
from their rottenness.”’ Yet he saw the beauty that lurked beneath Byron’s 
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strength, his vigor of style, his force of conception. “He hath a demon, and 
that is next to being full of the God.” 
He quotes Southey’s 


** When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 


and adds wickedly, “or the poet-laureate, either.”’ He does not relish Southey 
in the rdle of poet-laureate, “walking with his chin erect in the streets of Lon- 
don with an umbrella sticking out under his arm in the finest weather.” He 
has little regard for that sacred office! Why all this wailing over Chatterton, 
he asks impatiently. Then, with a “squint of suspicion”’ at Southey, “Who 
knows but the precocious youth might have lived to be a — poet-laureate ? 
It is much better to let him remain as he was.” 
“The Excursion,” which for all its noble material, lacking poetical ma- 
chinery, stands stock still, he likens to Robinson Crusoe’s boat —an excellent 
good boat, had it not stuck fast in the mud. Yet he called Wordsworth the 
greatest, because the most original, poet living. “ Nursed amidst the grandeur 
of the mountain scenery, he has stooped to have a nearer view of the daisy be- 
neath his feet; . . . the tall rock lifts its head in the erectness of his spirit, the 
cataract roars in his verse. While the cuckoo returns in the spring, while the 
daisy looks bright in the sun, while the rainbow lifts its head above the storm, 


* Yet I’ ll remember thee, Glencairn.’” 


Hazlitt has been accused of an ingratitude bordering upon malice in the 
allusions made in later life to Coleridge. He was bitter; he was ungenerous; 
but he was not malicious. Read that account of the country boy who walked 
ten miles through the mud to hear Coleridge preach, of the voice that pealed 
on his ear, the genius that bore him aloft on its angelic wings until philosophy 
seemed lifted to heaven, and Hazlitt’s words of a later period seem written less 
in anger than in pain over the sad ruins of a promised greatness unfulfilled: 
“And shall I who heard him then, listen to him now? NotI! That spell is 
broke; that time is gone forever; that voice is heard no more; but still the 
recollection comes rushing by with thoughts of long past years and rings in my 
ears with never-dying sound.” 

The silver cord is loosed, the pitcher broken at the well, and his place 
knows him no more. Yet in his writings he still transforms the ragged edge of 
life into some shining fragment of beauty. It is no meagre soul that, free from 
all greed of gain, could so serve his art, unafraid and in all diligence. A man’s 
thought is the window through which he looks out upon the world and in upon 
his own heart, and those of Hazlitt were blurred by gusts of passion, fear, and 
doubt. Yet to him came glimpses of the perfect life. Living, he received not 
his due meed of praise; dead, the fruit of his labor is ours. ‘Though our hearts 
be barren of gratitude, let our tongues be free of blame.“ He knew a sunset; 
loved a portrait; adored a poem;” and the essence of their loveliness he has 
left us in his prose. 

“After all,’’ were his last words to Lamb, “I have had a happy life.” 
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The Parable Colored by Imagination 
Rev. Allen Stockdale 


THE interpretation of the truth and the coloring by imagination of the pic- 
tures given in the parables of our Lord is a most interesting bit of literary 
work as well as devotional study. Itis possible, knowing the tricks our imagi- 
nation will sometimes play upon us, that we may hesitate to give it place in 
the reading of our Bible. 

We will be safe, however, if we keep always in mind that while imagination 
colors and vivifies the facts, it must not be depended upon to supply them. 
The facts must be gathered from their true sources, their import weighed and 
related to the whole; then imagination, which is the mind’s power of image 
making, its power of “seeing the invisible,” its power of picturing to itself 
even abstractions, comes as an agent most helpful to make the truth potent 
in our life because of the clearness with which we see it and the life atmos- 
phere with which it is surrounded. If the parables are ever to mean the most 
to us, it will be when we see the highly human pictures of our Lord’s time 
colored by our own mental picturing. 

When thus treated the parables make a most vital appeal to both our under- 
standing and emotions. ‘The unconscious use of the imagination on the part 
of loving parents makes real the picture of the prodigal son in many homes 
to-day, and likewise paints the home scenes to the discouraged boy among the 
husks. 

All the persons in this parable may have a real existence in our mind and 
make the truth of God’s great love for his children claim its vital place in our 
thinking. ”*T is well to sit under the spell of imagination and see the restless 
son leave home; follow his caravan over the dusty roads to the far city. *T'is 
too trying to follow him through his riotous living, and we hardly care to do it; 
but see him, sad-faced and famine-touched, going into the field to feed swine, 
where the delusion of his life becomes painful, the folly of his way apparent — 
all of this to be intensified by the pictures of his former days which rise before 
him: pictures of home to an outcast, tables of food to the hungry, loving friends 
to the lonesome. 

With his money wasted, his caravan gone, follow him back on his foot-sore 
journey; walk with him in your imagination every step of the way. He feels 
as you would; you feel as he did. 

See it all: the father meeting him far out on the road, the busy servants pre- 
paring the feast, the neighbors and friends excited about his return, the pout- 
ing, sulking, grumbling elder brother—see it all, vivid, living, heart-touching. 

May we take as another example the parable found in Matt. xi. 44: “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in the field; which a man 
found and hid; and in his joy he goeth and selleth all he hath and buyeth that 
field.” 

What will coloring the facts with the imagination do for us in this parable ? 
Let us try it and see. First, we get clearly in mind the facts: the Oriental law 
that all in the field belonged to the owner of the field; also the fact that many 
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a treasure was hidden in the fields away from the rapacity of the government 
and invading armies. 

For the sake of the picture we may say that a ploughman found the treas- 
ure. We may imagine that it was four o’clock in the afternoon. Across the 
field many a time the ploughman had gone with his weary ox and his wooden 
plough. At a certain spot the plough-point seemed to catch on something be- 
neath the surface of the ground. He lifted it up and went his weary way, with 
many grumbling, complaining thoughts. He felt like a machine, drearily 
working out the routine of daily life; the day was warm, the work was hard, 
the ox was slow. ‘The man was tired. 

Thinking these thoughts as he trudged along, he came again to the same 
spot where the plough-point caught before, and with a jerk it catches again. 
He lifts it again and goes his way. Another round of complaining thought, 
and he comes again to this same spot. This time, however, the plough-point 
caught so firmly that in order to lift it out he must tear away a bit of the earth. 
In so doing a jar filled with gold was laid bare, probably hidden away from 
the thieves, or buried to save. 

The discovery of the hidden treasure was joy supreme. He saw the gold, 
he knew its value; but he knew also that something must yet be done before 
he could profit by the discovery. Carefully covering up the gold, he went his 
weary rounds again, but now with a new spirit. 

He began to think how he might possess that jar of gold. He began to 
count his worldly store, and to figure in the total even the weary old ox that 
was pulling the plough. Now when he comes in his rounds to that spot he 
smiles and thinks, There is a treasure there which I may some day possess. 

Again and again he passes the spot, each time gaining new stimulus for the 
acquiring of that which he knows to be there. That night we see him return to 
his home, tell the day’s discovery to his wife, figure up the total of his earthly 
store, wondering if the owner will sell the field, wondering what may be the 
price of the field. By imagination we see him meet the owner, make the bar- 
gain, become possessor of the field, and rich in owning the hidden treasure. 

This is but a bit of the imagination’s coloring of the simple story meant to 
teach the discovery of the richest truth on earth. If we can clearly see the acci- 
dent of the ploughman’s discovery; if we can see his abandon to the joy of that 
discovery; if we can see him forget the price he pays in his effort to obtain the 
treasure; 77 we can see him take new heart on a weary afternoon because of 
the vision of the golden store; if we can see him quicken his step, re-discover 
his own spirit, look up instead of down, take hope and lose his discouragement, 
stir his resource and let his complaining spirit die; if we can see the Oriental 
ploughman, the Oriental field, the weary ox, and the humble home; — if we 
can see this picture, we will be better able to discern how like the kingdom of 
heaven it really is. 

We too on many a weary day discover the richest truth of life; we too in the 
wearing routine of life uncover the jar of gold; we too, by sheerest accident it 
seems, get the first glimpse of the best truth; we too must lose thought of the 
price to be paid in the joy of the discovery. We too will see that, like the 
ploughman, the richest truth we may discover avails us nothing till it is ours 
in practice and experience. 
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Editorial 


NaTuRE and man have opposed one another in their respective attitudes 
toward a certain little animal which haunts the happy country-land. 

It is the hedgehog to which reference is made. Mark that name: hedgehog! 
Hedge: something to hide beneath; and hog: something not admitted to inti- 
mate association with esoteric circles (except via the oesophagus!) 

This name, hedgehog, would seem to imply something skulking and some- 
thing profane, and man has, in his dispensatory way, conferred it upon an 
otherwise delightful animal. 

Now let us consider what the H (do let us give him a nickname for the 
nonce!) has received from nature. A rich endowment, surely; a remarkable 
birthright. Truly, nature has not given much beauty to the H; i.e., beauty 
judged by the standpoint of man. But, nature has endowed the H with a 
ready means of complete isolation, a complete accoutrement for rendering 
himself esoteric in a way impossible for man to conceive. Man, the mighty, 
who prohibits H, the humble, from entrance to his circle of intimates, is, in 
reality, when H so pleases, cut off as completely as if the Dowager Empress of 
China had debarred admittance. 

True, the pink walls of the Forbidden City may be levelled with steel shells 
and the Dowager Empress may be forced to disclose the room wherein she 
dwells, and so with our aristocrat, the H. Man, armed with a club, and some- 
times assisted by a few dogs, may demolish the earthly dwelling of the H, may 
beat him to form unrecognizable, but he cannot enter the thought or feeling 
of the debonair small beast any more than the combined armies of the com- 
bined Powers (keep off that day a little yet, O Lord!) could force the Dowager 
Empress to tell what she is thinking about after they had battered her walls, 
or comprehend her ancestral philosophy if she spoke it. 

The hedgehog is covered all over with spines, or quills, like the porcupine, 
and, when attacked or inclined to revery, prevents interruption through the 
isolating process of turning himself into a sphere, which at every approach 
presents an army of needle-like points. How commanding, how refined a way 
of preventing bores from invading one’s privacy! How gentle a rebuke to the 
curious! How peaceful a means of refraining from participation in a conver- 
sation. ‘Truly, with Monte Cristo, the H can say, “'The world is mine!” 

How like the hedgehog (save for the name), then, would all sensibles fain 
be! How like him in some ways we, mostly, are! Have we all not been tab- 
ulated, one way or another, as this or that sort of being? Are we not regarded 
as little and insignificant by the combined powers of man and club, to say 
nothing of the curs who snap and snarl? 

But, oh glorious thought, for the eternal rout of our enemies, we, too, like 
the hedgehog — though in less degree —- have our spines, our quills. Yes, we 
have them, though often we ignore them. (There the hedgehog is wiser than 
we, for he knows how many guns he carries.) 

Why should we not, then, emulate the gentle hedgehog? Why should we 
not refuse our tabulation by professing ignorance of it? Why should we not 
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retire within our personalities a little more ? Forever it is writ that he who hides 
is sought, for the many would rather blindly seek than seeingly blind. Yes, 
let us copy our interesting armored friend; let us realize with him and Monte 
Cristo — and Emerson — that we are owners of the sphere; but, let us, above 
all things, know what keeps other spheres from too close contact with us, and 
let us know our hidden fires and use them well. Then, indeed, and not till 
then, will the placid peace of unctious understanding come to us. When the 
biped with the club uttereth the words he thinks so absolute—‘“S’nothing but a 
hedgehog!”’ or, “She ’s only a Freshman yet! — what can you expect ?”’— we 
will wrap the drapery of our thorns about us and lie down to esoteric dreams. 


Alumni Notes and College News 


Jeanette Harris was married to Dr. Alvah Cochran Cummings at Waver- 
ley, Mass., Jan. 10,1906. After March 1 Dr. and Mrs. Cummings will be at 
home at 430 Centre Street, Newton, Mass. 


George Delbert Robbins and Edna George were married on Thursday, 
Noy. 30, 1905, in Boston, Mass. They will live at 420 Martin Street, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Mary A. Benson is teaching oratory at Hudson, N. Y., in the public 
schools. 


Miss Exerene Flood read to a large audience at 5731 Washington Ave., 
Chicago, Dec. 13, 1905. On her program were Marjorie Richardson’s “ House 
Where the Paint Wore Off,” “A Scene at a Kindergarten,” and scenes from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” From there she returned to New York to 
fill a number of engagements. 


Lena D. Harris, who is doing splendid work in teaching the Departments 
of Literature and Oratory in the State Normal School, Springfield, S. D., in- 
augurated a brilliant recital recently, at which Mrs. Southwick was the reader. 
Much credit is due Miss Harris for securing so brilliant and noteworthy a 
reader as Mrs. Southwick. Springfield, under Miss Harris’s splendid training, 
won the debate and the first place in the Inter-Normal Meet. For last com- 
mencement, her students staged “She Stoops to Conquer”’ most successfully. 


[Mattie Spencer Wiggin, a graduate of Emerson College, is having a very 
successful season touring the Canadian Provinces. Mrs. Wiggin makes Truro, 
N.S., her headquarters, and we hear that she is doing good recruiting for the 
College in that vicinity. Mrs. Wiggin is using “King René’s Daughter” and 
“A Dressmaker’s Bill” largely for her program this season. 


On the evening of December 21, Mr. and Mrs. Towers were at home to the 
students at their home, 23 Mellen Street, Cambridge. The time passed so 
pleasantly that the “wee sma’ hours”’ found the guests just departing. 
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Leno Cooper, ’05, has accepted a position in the Columbian College for 
Women, Columbia, S. C. 


The students of Emerson College who remained in the city were enter- 
tained by the Rev. Allen Stockdale, at his home on St. Botolph Street, on the 
evening of Dec. 20, 1905. A most delightful evening of song, story, and panto- 
mime in which all joined is long to be remembered by those present. 


Many thanks to those who so kindly remembered the strangers in a strange 
land! These pleasant evenings serve to cement the bands which have always 
been so near and dear between Emerson students and Faculty. 


Mrs. Harriet C. Saunderson, of the Saunderson School of Expression, 
Seattle, Wash., has recently been appointed instructor in physical culture 
and reader at the thirteenth annual assembly of the Southern Oregon Chau- 
tauqua Association at Ashland. This post of honor came as a recognition of 
her splendid work in the Northwest, where she has been doing some notable 
work in reading and lecturing before large audiences at the Ashland and Glad- 
stone Park Chautauqua assemblies. 


Minna Davis Motley and Mr. Lawrence Park were married on Thursday, 
Nov. 16, 1905, at Groton, Mass. 


Catherine Herring is teaching at John Tarleton College, Stephenville, Tex. 


Stella Elizabeth Sutherland and Frank U. Quillin were married on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 27, 1905, at Jackson, O. 


Katherine S. Brown, ’03, spent a most profitable summer in Western New 
York, after which she returned to Vincennes, Ind., to take up the work she 
has made so popular at Vincennes University. In a recent letter, Miss Brown 
says: 

“On my way to Vincennes in September, I had the most interesting ex- 
perience. Boarded the ‘Florida Flyer’ at Terre Haute, and on entering my 
car saw, looking straight at me, with the inimitable Blanche Coolidge smile — 
its owner — on her way to Brenau! I was so surprised I dropped two suit- 
cases and an umbrella in the aisle where I stood — and she, with hands in the 
air and eyes and mouth wide open, simply sat and stared. We ‘arrived,’ so to 
speak, just as suddenly as we ‘left’ — and had a reunion worthy of the name! 
We went to the dining-car, where we could have us all to ourselves, and there 
we exchanged experiences. We did have the grandest time. I tried to persuade 
her to stop over with me one night, but she could n’t, so we went our respective 
ways, both feeling better for the meeting. Blanche was the first classmate I ’d 
seen since leaving Boston, and you can imagine how much good it did me. We 
both confessed to feeling that we had a new grip on things for the brief but 
blessed visit that we had together.” 

Further on in the letter, Miss Brown says that she is soon to give a reci- 
tal at Mt. Carmel, Ill., where she has fifteen private pupils 1 in expression and 
a large class in physical culture. 
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We have previously noted the most excellent work done by Miss Margaret 
Mitchell at Akron, O., where her school represents many of the branches 
taught at Emerson College. We now learn that this enterprising young lady 
has been chosen instructress of the Self-Culture Club of Akron for the follow- 
ing season. Its course of study is (1) Physical Culture and Hygiene; (2) Voice 
Culture; (3) Study of Expression and Interpretation; (4) Life Class,— 
sketches and posing from life study. Under her able leadership, it cannot but 
be a pleasant and profitable year for the club. 


Miss Mack, who is teaching at Hartford, Conn., is doing a good deal of 
coaching for dramatic clubs. At present she is in charge of the theatricals of 
the Springfield (Mass.) ‘Teachers’ Club Dramatics, and reports from the re- 
hearsals give promise of a finished performance in the near future. 


The second of the Twentieth Century Club performances of this year will 
be “La Princesse Lointaine”’ (The Princess Far-Away), by Edmond Rostand, 
given for the first times in this country on February 22, for two performances. 
The play will be under the management of Mr. Reddie, and will include the 
following Emerson students and alumni in the cast: Princess Melissinde, 
Vivian Cameron; Bertrand d’Allamanon, Fritz Carlmann Bickford; Joffroy 
Rudel, Archibald F. Reddie; Squarciafico, D. Floyd Fager, and Father Tro- 
phime, Bernard G. Lambert. 


A large number of Emerson students took part in the production of some 
Irish plays at the Colonial Theatre on the afternoon of Thursday, January 25. 
The plays were produced under the direction of Mr. Clayton D. Gilbert, and 
the performance was a great success. ‘Ihe plays had been given in Boston be- 
fore, and mostly by the same students, so the smoothness which comes of 
growth was all the more noticeable. Two of the plays in particular, “’The 
Twisting of the Rope” and “The Riders to the Sea,” deserve mention. These 
two constituted the initial performances last year under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club Music and Drama Committee, and many were glad 
to see them repeated on this occasion. In “The Twisting of the Rope” Mr. 
Fager repeated his excellent performance of “Sheamus,”’ and the “Hanrahan” 
of Mr. Miller was altogether delightful. Marcia Eacker, whose discriminating 
work will be remembered in “The Fruits of Enlightenment,” and Elizabeth 
Strang did some remarkable character work. In “The Riders to the Sea” the 
work of the Misses Latham, Holinshed, and Van Horne was powerful. Miss 
Latham is always especially strong in heavy work, and she came fully up to the 
mark in this play. Miss Holinshed did some powerful acting as the agonized 
mother, and showed great breadth of comprehension. Miss Van Horne played 
her part with ease and sympathy, and showed the effects of careful study. 

Altogether, the matinée was a red-letter day for Emerson College and 
showed that the dramatic, as well as the interpretative side of the work is well 
looked after. 


Miss Luella Phillips has resumed teaching at her new studio, Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. 
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The Emerson College Club of Hartford, Conn., has entered upon the third 
year of its successful career, having proved itself a help and inspiration to the 
Emerson alumne there. At its annual meeting in October Elizabeth M. 
Barnes was elected president for the ensuing year. Other officers are: Sara 
Handy McClintock, vice-president; Irmagarde Rossiter, secretary and treas- 
urer. An Executive Committee consists of Mrs. McClintock, Marian Blake 
Campbell, and Elizabeth Mack. 

On December 8 the club repeated the performance of “A Rose o’ Plymouth 
Town,” so enthusiastically received in Hartford last May. The staging of the 
play was worked out with studious care, keeping faithfully to the conditions 
of the early Colonial life represented. The performance received high com- 
mendation. 

Among other items of commendation, the Press said: 

“The leading réle, Rose de la Noye, was acted by Miss F. Elizabeth Mack, 
whose work was consistently excellent. She gave an intelligent interpretation 
of the lively and lovely French girl, altogether out of touch with the sober think- 
ing and austere living of the Plymouth colonists. ‘The comedy was daintily 
conceived, her seriousness was given in all earnestness, and her strong scenes 
toward the close brought much applause. Her love scenes with Garrett Foster 
were cleverly done, and her lines throughout were given with the repose and 
ease of a professional. 

“Mrs. Caroline Grimley Reid assumed the role of Miriam Chillingsley, 
and fully sustained her previous work in theatricals, making the juvenile 
comedy exceedingly pleasing. 

“A character sketch of rare interest was most successfully given by Miss 
Elizabeth Barnes, who had the part of Resolute Story, aunt of Miles Standish. 

“Miss Irmagarde Rossiter, as wife of Miles Standish, showed herself a 
capable actress, representing the Puritan matron to perfection.” 


My dear Editor,— 

Allow me to congratulate you on the splendid magazine. If they are all like 
this one you will certainly strike some telling blows for our beloved work. 

I wish we might have more news of the graduates. I know if you could tell 
more of the alumni it would be more largely used by them. 

After my very delightful and profitable trip in England, France, and Ger- 
many, I am now at work with renewed courage and added enthusiasm. I am 
still in Miss Rounds’ School, where I ’ve been for seven years, but have changed 
my studio. I am now in Carnegie Hall, with a glorious view of the North 
River, the Jersey coast, and a glimpse of the picturesque palisades. My latch- 
string is always out for Emersonians, and it makes me happy to see you all. 
I have one large club in the Church of the Ascension, on Fifth Avenue and 
12th Street, and have been unusually busy with readings this fall. Wishing 
you all good luck, Yours fraternally, 

Lue ia PHILuips. 


Studio 184, Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
Dec. 16, 1905. 
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Freshman Notes 


TueE Freshman class enrolled several new members at the beginning of the 
second semester, among whom are the Misses Skates, Jennings, Hodges, 
Wright, Perkins, Babcock, Parsons, Gracy, Laugenback, and Sweet, and the 
Messrs. McMutt and Slauson. “Keep on growing,” Freshmen, in mind and 
body, as well as in numbers, for a rumor is abroad that our Upper Classmen 
have given us credit for having already emerged from the first stages of baby- 


hood. 


We are all sorry to learn that Miss Edith Blood has been called to her home 
near Rochester, N. Y., on account of the illness of her father; but we trust that 
she will return to her class sometime in the near future. 


In the balmy atmosphere of January 20, the Freshman class experienced a 
delightful trip to “Fairyland”’ with Professor Ward, but, strange to say, the 
effect produced was more exhilarating than the reality. 


Let us here gently remind the members of the class that the monthly class 
meeting is held the third Wednesday, in Room I, and also, at said time, that 
a monthly contribution is always expected. 


Elections 


Exections for Editor resulted in the choice of Miss Thomas C. Roquemore, 
706, to succeed Mr. Reddie, who will, for the present, become Supervising 
Editor at the request of the Dean. Mr. Fager will be succeeded, next year, by 
Fritz Carlmann Bickford, as Business Manager. The Class Representatives 
are as follows: Graduate, Mrs. Cameron; Senior, Miss Gray; Junior, Miss 
Southwick; Freshman, Miss Garvin. 


Exchanges 


Our Exchange Department has assumed a rather formidable aspect this 
month. There is a very imposing pile of magazines upon the desk, and each 
one is heartily welcome. 


The Lucy Cobb Magazine, coming from Athens, Ga., is full of college spirit. 
There is a very interesting letter from the Holy Land among its contents, and 
several pleasant little stories. 


*. 


The Editor wishes to thank the following magazines for exchanges: The 
Normal Eyte, The Scio Collegian, The Winthrop College Journal, The Ogontz 
Mosaic, The Vidette, The Holcad, The Vox Collegii, The Criterion, The 
Tripod, The State Normal Magazine of North Carolina. 
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The University Cymae, published by the students of the University of Ver- 
mont, takes a cheery view of life despite its name. Athletics are given a avid 
inent place in its pages. 


The Mitre, from the University of Bishop’s College, is a thoughtful maga- 
zine. In looking through the pages the reader finds that even divinity students 
play pranks. Emerson must be terribly good. 


Allisonia is a very attractive magazine sent out from Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick. Among the associate editors for 1904-5 is found the name of Miss Hilda 
Tait, who is now a member of the class of 06 at Emerson. 


The Brenau Journal, published by the students of Brenau College-Con- 
servatory, Gainesville, Ga., send us a very unusual magazine. ‘The cover is 
very artistic and attractive; the contents are so good as to make choice difficult. 
A very clever parody of Poe’s “Bells”’ is worthy of repetition. The Oratory 
Department has an extract from one of Dean Southwick’s addresses. The 
Dean is expected to lecture at Brenau during this tour. Would n’t we like to 
be there ? 


“The great trouble is with her voice. It is pitched a full note too high. It 
is aggressive, disturbing, and would wear out a nervous man without his ever 
knowing what was the matter with him. A good many crazy Northern people 
would recover their reason if they could live for a year or two among the blacks 
of the Southern States. But the penetrating, perturbing quality of the voices 
of many of our Northern women has a great deal to answer for in the way of 
determining love and friendship. You remember that dear friend of ours who 
left us not long since? If there were more voices like hers, the world would be 
a different place to live in. I do not believe any man or woman ever came 
within the range of those sweet, tranquil tones without being hushed, capti- 
vated, entranced, I might almost say, by their calming, soothing influence. 
Can you not imagine the tones in which those words, ‘Peace, be still,’ were 
spoken? Such was the effect of the voice to which but a few weeks ago we 
were listening. It is hard to believe it has died out of human consciousness. 
Can such a voice be spared from the world of happiness to which we fondly 
look forward, where we love to dream, if we do not believe with assured con- 
_ viction, that whatever is loveliest in this our mortal condition shall be with us 
again as an undying possession? Your English friend has a very agreeable 
voice, round, mellow, cheery, and her articulation is charming. Other things 
being equal, I think you, who are, perhaps, oversensitive, would live from 
two to three years longer with her than with the other. I suppose a man who 
lived within hearing of a murmuring brook would find his life shortened if a 
sawmill were set up within earshot of his dwelling.’”— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
an “Over the Teacups.” 
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The Joy of Man 
Marshall Pancoast 


PEARLS of Rosemary’s pungent dew, 
The lure of the lute-notes mild, 

Starlight sheen in a sea of blue, — 
These for the maid and the child. 


Might of the mountains, sweep of the plain, 
The rut of the raging seas, 
The tang and the verve of the wild night rain,— 
The joy of the man in these. 
— From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


In the present day we hear continual criticism of the 
quality of voices heard upon the stage, the lecture plat- 
form, and other branches of public speaking. Especially 
rabid is the criticism of the American voice. Our friends 
across the sea tell us the voice is the only flaw in an other- 
wise perfect and delightful American. They say that 
this man speaks from his chest, this from his head, that 
from his throat, and the other through his nose. Pray 
does no one in America speak from the heart? 
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Hints on Amateur Stage Work 
Maud Gatchell: Hicks, 


Instructor of Theatric Training, Emerson College of Oratory 


THERE is, perhaps, no form of entertainment that is 
more often attempted than the presentation of some 
classical or modern play, and none that gives more pleas- 
ure to both participant and listener. It is doubtful whether 
there is any form of training that can do more, in the 
same length of time, toward overcoming self-conscious- 
ness in the student of dramatic art. ‘The idea of reveal- 
ing an identity other than one’s self, of assuming “phases 
of character’’ and “states of emotion’’ foreign to one’s 
self, tends to putting the uncomfortable self into the back- 
ground and to bringing the comfortable self into the fore- 
ground. 

It is the aim of this article to offer some suggestive 
hints that may prove to be helpful in the process of 
preparation which should precede the public presenta- 
tion of a dramatic work. 

“The play ’s the thing.”” A word of caution, then, 
may well be given at the outset,—that one should not 
let his ambition “o’erleap itself’’ in the selection of a play. 
This word in no sense excludes the plays of Shakespeare, 
the old comedies, “Ingomar,” “’Tom Pinch,” and the 
like, but rather points to them. Such plays do not de- 
pend for their successful presentation upon scenic dis- 
pee and elaborateness of detail, elements which amateurs 

nd it difficult to obtain. It is against the play which 
requires theatrical facilities that this caution is directed. 
It does not require much skill to work out the little tricks 
that are used in creating effects, such as hoof-beats, the 
rumble of carriage-wheels, the patter of rain, the slam 
of a door, thunder and lightning, or the swash of waves. 
But “this overdone or come tardy off,’’ as is frequently 
the case, reveals the unskilful and makes the judicious 
grieve. The eye demands that the illusion of reality shall 
be sustained in the matter of stage settings, as well as 
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everywhere else, and much that is ridiculous may be 
avoided if, in the choice of a play, care is taken to have 
simplicity in sets and in mechanical effects. 

It is well, generally, to choose such plays as stock com- 
panies present. In these, the difficulties arising from the 
petty jealousies over prominent Fone which can be given 
to but one or two persons will be avoided. 

It is of great importance that material should be chosen 
to which it will be worth while to devote much time, par- 
ticularly if the presentation is to be representative of the 
work of a department in an academy or college, or is to 
stand for the ambition and achievement of a club. Knotty 
(and naughty) problem plays should be shunned. No 
attempt should be made to solve them. “Leave them to 
heaven and to those thorns that in their bosom lodge to 
ae and sting” them. Effort should be made to com- 

ine popular pace in the theme with bright comedy and 
the pictorially human. 
ter the momentous question of choosing the play 
has been settled, there comes the casting of the parts. 
This is a critical time for the coach — critical in more 
than one sense of the word, especially if he does the as- 
signing. In choosing the players, three points are to be 
taken into consideration: temperament, appearance, and 
voice. Appearance in amateur work, and for that matter 
in much professional work of the day, much as it obvi- 
_ ously limits the development of versatility, is made quite 
the most important of the three. It is well worth con- 
sidering that the leading lady should be taller and have 
a more dignified manner than the soubrette or ingénue; 
also that the leading man should be taller than the 
leading lady, the effect of which can be realized by tak- 
ing heels from the taller and adding a “lifter”? to the 
heel of the shorter. The points just named appeal to 
the eye. It is of course possible that a short man may 
fall in love with a tall woman, these things do occur in 
life, and the appeal to the eye should by no means over- 
balance the desire to secure the ablest possible interpre- 
tation of the parts. In the theatrical world the heart of 
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the hearer is reached and convinced through three medi- 
ums: sight, hearing, and an instinctive sense of truth, 
that recognizes reality and discriminates between art 
and artifice. It has been said that the comedian in life 
should be the tragedian dramatically, and vice versa. 
If we do not fully concur with this idea, we may at least 
agree that it will not do to settle the question of one’s 
fitness for dramatic impersonation by the native qualities 
alone. So if your shorter man can play the part with the 
tall lady, or the tall man with the short ine , the parts 
should be given them rather than run the Hie of having 
the shortcoming fall in a more critical place; namely, in 
the power of convincing interpretation. 

The first rehearsal is the next thing to be attended to. 
Much of the success of the future rehearsing depends 
upon the impression created by the first. Nothing here 
can equal the importance of harmony and enthusiasm on 
the part of the cast. As a means to secure these desirable 
ends nothing will go farther than such familiarity with 
the play on the part of the coach that he can give a sug- 
gestive impersonation of each character at the first re- 
hearsal, at which time it falls to his lot to read the play 
to the company. 

Twenty-five rehearsals are not too many for a four-act 
play. At the second meeting the business of the first act 
should be mapped out —business in general, like en- 
trances and exits, crosses, and dominant bits of action. 
At the third rehearsal the second act should be covered; 
at the fourth, the third act; at the fifth, the fourth act. 
Details in business develop constantly throughout the 
progress of rehearsals. At the fifth rehearsal the study 
that has been given to the parts should enable the player 
to give a clear subjective analysis of the rdle which he is 
to essay. This should be called for at this time, and be 
supplemented by additional light and elaboration from 
the coach. ‘The first six rehearsals generally move very 
slowly and laboriously. But no discouragement should 
be felt, even though there be failure to see real growth 
before the tenth. After the types are analyzed, all that is 
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said and done must be developed consistently, as ex- 
pressions of each type under varying conditions. The 
player should be guarded against any tendency to imitate 
the coach. Every aid possible should be given to quicken 
and stimulate the imagination and sympathy of the actor, 
but he must be taught to avoid copying the style of the 
coach. ‘The result of imitation without assimilation is 
the stalking through the play of the idiosyncrasies of the 
director (motley accoutrement) clothed in the particular 
point of view of the interpreter. Much that is ludicrous 
will be avoided if this method is abandoned. 

At the sixth rehearsal the first act should be called, and 
work in detail should be begun; at the seventh, the second 
act should be called, in like manner; at the eighth, act 
three; at the ninth, act four; and at the tenth, the entire 
play should be run, to test the state of the whole. At this 
rehearsal, however, no endeavor should be made to work 
out new bits, but the coach should convince himself and 
the company of the feebleness of their effort, as a unit, 
in order that their energy may be renewed and redoubled. 

Throughout the remaining rehearsals the following 
schedule is suggested: eleventh, Acts I. and II. worked in 
detail; twelfth, Acts III. and IV. worked in detail; thir- 
teenth, the entire play; fourteenth, Acts I. and II. in detail; 
fifteenth, Acts III. and IV. in detail; sixteenth, the entire 
play; seventeenth, Act I. and particular situation of any 
other that needs special attention; eighteenth, Act II. and 
another particular situation; nineteenth, Act III. and par- 
ticular situation; twentieth, Act IV. and particular sit- 
uation; twenty-first, entire pen ; twenty-second, Acts I. 
and I].; twenty-third, Acts IJ. and IV.; twenty-fourth, 
entire pray twenty-fifth, dress rehearsal, costumes, prop’s, 
and all effects to be used at production. A plan of cam- 
paign like the above holds both cast and coach to prepar- 
ing definite work, that definite ground may be covered 
each day; and often does away with calling the entire 
cast for every rehearsal, since all may not be included in 
each act. | 

The purpose of frequent rehearsing of the play, as a 
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whole, is obviously to develop dramatic unity. To pre- 
vent an unbalanced and uneven performance, with 
heights and drops, the cast need to be familiar with the 
logical development of the theme. ‘The coach should not 
ask for parts to be memorized before the rehearsals be- 
gin. After the business has been marked out and the 
actor feels acquainted with the character, and somewhat 
comfortable and at home in the assumption, will be time 
for him to memorize the acts in logical order. 

During the period of coaching, after the plot is clearly 
comprehended and the characters analyzed, the develop- 
ment of business should be guided by four ideas: definite- 
ness, naturalness, — “‘naturalness plus the ideal,’’— va- | 
riety, and picturesqueness. 

One of the most obvious stamps of the amateur is the 
nonchalant manner in which he indefinitely strolls about 
the stage, as though idly wandering on the shore, instead 
of going from one given point to another, with a definite 
purpose and a limited sphere for action. 

Another is the manner in which a cross is taken. ‘The 
inexperienced will almost invariably sidle, with one eye 
cocked over the shoulder, thus giving in effect the fear 
that his companion in misery may evaporate during the 
operation. 

Still another is the bent head, with “eye scanning the 
ground as if in search of a lost pocket-book.” In 
“straight”? work the normal position and carriage should 
be demanded, with the altitude of the eye such that it 
seems capable of perceiving all in the situation to which 
it relates itself. : 

No little time should be given to the manner of enter- 
ing and leaving the stage. To be near an exit before the 
cue to leave has actually been reached is a good rule to 
follow. Unless a definite point is to be made of the action 
itself, for the purpose of illumination, the covering of a 
great distance on the stage before the exit, after the last 
words of a speech have been given, should be studiously 
avoided. The entrance of a character must be an addi- 
tion to the atmosphere of the situation, otherwise the 


- worke 


of the whole or a part of the body, the impressions 
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character has no purpose or reason for coming upon the 


scene. 


Action should never be created for action’s sake. There 


should be a constant return to the text, where there will be 


found all impulses for action, either in the words them- 
selves or in the demand for an illumination of the type 
of being portrayed, as it acts and reacts upon itself, upon 
its associates, and upon its environment. While bein 
addressed by another, silent characters should be taught 
to reflect, through facial expression or dramatic reo 
ein 
received from the one speaking, that the replies may i 
out of these impressions, and not seem a mere building 
upon the cues. Tt is to be remembered that stage up and 


down is as usable as stage right and left; the temptation 


to amateurs is to play too much up stage. One of the 
most practical of directors used to say, “Come into the 
sun,” which meant, Play below centre rather than above. 


To break the monotony of much necessary straight cross- 


ing, it is well to practise using the stage diagonally. With 
the exception of opera, where solo work is done, and broad 
farce, where a very close relation to the audience may be 
sustained, no action should occur below curtain line. The 
apron of the stage should be as small as possible. The 
proscenium is the frame for the picture, and action that 
throws one out of the frame destroys the relation of the 
part to the whole picture. Through length of line in ac- 
tion is Feet: Stage turns that are not cramped should be 

out. With women, where much depends, so far 
as the picturesque is concerned, upon the manipulation 
of gowns and drapery, this is particularly important. 'Too 
much care cannot be given to the manner of approaching 
a seat and dropping into it. 

Many bright hints upon stage traditions appear from 
time to time, such as, “Be sure to sit on the table, if one 
is in the room. This is a stage tradition that must be 
preserved inviolate. Of course gentlemen do not sit on 
drawing-room tables in real life; but that has nothing to 
do with the case. After drinking stage wine always ‘smack 
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the lips and emit a loud ‘Ah’! If this occurs in comedy 
rub the stomach at the same time. Always rub the hands 
together before receiving stage money; also rub the hands 
before sitting down to a stage meal.’’ Such are samples 
of some of the absurd stage mannerisms. 

In groupings, the art principle, that the unity of the 
part may be sacrificed for the unity of the group, holds 
good. ‘This is often noticeable in pictures that are formed 
for but a fraction of time. Care should be exercised that 
the pictures upon which the curtain is rung down shall 
be illuminative, forceful, and sustained. Much depends 
upon the tempo in which a play is rehearsed. It is as 
fatal to use the tempo of a pastoral drama in a farce 
comedy as it would be to attempt to set dance music to 
the time of a dirge. 

One of the most important elements in any art is at- 
mosphere — atmosphere, that subtle, illusive, intangible 
something that we all recognize and feel, but which, 
like a will-o’-the-wisp, can hardly be said to be here or 
there, and yet is everywhere, an irresistible influence 
that envelops all. It is gained, theatrically, through har- 
monious mechanism and skilful manipulation of stage 
paraphernalia; and dramatically, through clear and sym- 
pathetic conception, consistently sustained impersona- 
tion, and artistic execution. No matter how eae the 
idea may be in the mind of the actor, no matter how well 
sustained the impersonation, there must be art in the 
execution, else the effect will so completely fail to convey 
the illusion of reality that it disarms criticism. 

Another of the most important features of a successful 
production is the costuming. Here correctness is an es- 
sential, a thing that is easily possible, since all public 
libraries have illustrated histories, and some have Noans 
with colored plates of costumes, of the various nations 
and periods. ‘The coach should make a careful study of 
such helps, that the costumer to whom he may write or 
upon whom he may call shall respect his knowledge and 
so be the more likely to serve him well in the matter of 
careful detail. | 


--— 
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It seems unnecessary to dwell for a moment upon the 
importance of the color scheme. Most of us are sensi- 
tive enough to realize the value of harmonious coloring. 
But it should be insisted upon that the colors, though 
they may not smile at each other, shall not scream, but 
shall at least patiently endure one another. Special 
care should be taken to recognize the need of modifica- 
tions in style for the sake of becomingness, to meet any 
exigencies of the situation, and for the eternal fitness of 
things. 

Among the many fascinating details attendant upon a 
theatrical presentation is the “make-up.” If a professional 
is not to be employed to do this, the individual taking 
part in the play should be encouraged to experiment with 

imself until the desired effect is obtained, and then to 
practise frequently to perfect the work so well begun, 
always bearing in mind that the secret of the successful 
make-up is the looking like the character portrayed, 
without the bald evidences of grease-paint, lining-pencils, 
and putty. The aim should be to have the effect seem 
natural to those in the audience who are seated half way 
back in the orchestra. Any distance front of this line can 
not be held to the test of naturalness. ‘The number and 
power of the stage lights, as well as the size of the audi- 
torium, will of course regulate the brilliance of coloring. 

A continued study of the drama and an endeavor to 
interpret a range of characters should have a broadening 
effect upon the individual, making theatrical presenta- 
tion educational. The perspective that helps one to grasp 
and comprehend the motives and impulses that actuate 
human beings under varying conditions should develop 
a more tolerant spirit, deeper sympathy, and a patient 
helpfulness toward those whom we find beside us daily, 
struggling and falling, yielding and overcoming, in the 

reat drama of life. And this will certainly be realized. 
if the attitude toward the work is deeper than the desire 
to “strut and bellow” before an audience of admirin 
friends and relatives. By banishing the tendency towar 
artifice and cheap theatricalism and maintaining an am- 
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bition to take up earnestly and honestly the task of an 
amateur presentation, no little enjoyment and _ benefit 
may result both to the player and his audience. Though 
the play be given solely for recreation, amusement, or 
entertainment, yet it will be found that the best fun is 
that from which one gets a wholesome reaction in the 
consciousness of having done something that was worth 
the doing; and if the presentation marks a mile-stone in 
the serious endeavor of one to become an artist in dra- 
matic interpretation, let him remember that he who as- 
pires to be great must develop the power to sound the 
greatest number of stops in the gamut of human experience. 


La Comtesse de Bretagne * 
A Comedy in One Act by Archibald Ferguson Reddie 


Scene: A wood. No furnishings. 

TmeE: Morning of a day in the spring of 1797. 

Pxace: Louisiana — on a plantation bordering Lake Pontchartrain. 
CAST 


Epmtxr, Comtesse de Bretagne. 

FRIvOLE, her sister. 

Hétenp, the adopted sister of Edmée. 

Rent, Le Chevalier de Bretagne. 

BENEDICT, an old servant of the Bretagne family. 


Enter, L., Benedict, carrying a rug and two large cushions. He places the 
rug L. C., and puts cushions on tt. 


Benepict [a wheezy, important little old man]. Voila! [Counts on fingers.] 
Now for the table, the chocolate, the little rolls, and the cups. Ugh! A nasty, 
damp place this is — even by daylight. I don’t see why the Comtesse likes 
it. Yesterday I saw an alligator — a baby one to be sure — not fifty metres 
from here, and at night — Sacre ceur! — it is just horrible, with the fireflies 
and the will-o’-wisps flying around! Let me see! [Counts on fingers.] The 
table, the chocolate, the little rolls, and the cups. Oh yes—and the bonbons! 
I nearly forgot the bonbons! 

Frivote [of U. L.]. Benedict! Benedict! 

Brnepicr. There ’s Mademoiselle Frivole! She will bring sunshine into 
the place. [Cails.] I come, Mademoiselle. I come. [Exit D. L.] 


F*®¥*T his little play was written sixteen years ago, and, like many other acts written 
and otherwise committed “‘sixteen years ago,” should have been allowed to accumu- 
late more dust. However, a play by an Emersonian was promised for this Magazine, 
and I have kept the promise, although the play originally asked for and promised was 
not forthcoming.— EprTor. 
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Enter, L. U., Frivole and Edmée, her sister, the Comtesse de Bretagne. 


Frivo.te. Benedict! He answered but a moment ago. [Her gown is 
held daintily up, and contains an armful of sweet garden-flowers. She steps 
about R. and L. looking for Benedict.| 

Epme&er. The foolish fellow is probably beating about in the tanglewood, 
hunting for us. He will be here presently. What a glorious morning it is! 
How would the sun not shine in our belle France! And in Paris particularly, 
Frivole! There all would be gay, and the beauty of them all would be you, 
my beloved sister. 

Frivoie. I could almost imagine you to be a lover of mine, Edmée. 
As you sing my praise you sound the notes so perfectly. Many lessons you 
must have had — and under a good master, too! 

Epmeée. You are clever! But how know you I sing a song of love 
when you see not my notes? 

Frivoue. I have an ear for music. 

Epmse. Then listen to a sister’s music always, dear, for we will never see 
_ France again, and none of the Spaniards hereabout are for a Bretagne. When 
, we hoisted anchor and I stretched far over the rail and cried, ‘‘Adieu, France,” 
I knew it to be “‘Adieu.”” Yonder she lies, Frivole, and yonder will ever lie 
—for youandme. Ha! Letussit. Benedict has spread the carpet. Did 
you bring the books ? 

They sit, L. C. 

Frivoie. Voila! [Pulling books from under the flowers in her dress.] Racine! 
Moliére! Boccaccio! Read them all to me very quickly, for Benedict will be 
here with chocolate, and then Autolycus will drive Moliére, Racine, and 
Boccaccio from my thoughts. 

Epmsre. How you rattle on! Like those little feathered dancing-men, 
the magpies, that were wont to skip on the grass by the chtaeau at home, 
Frivole! 

Frivoue. The dear old chateau! O Edmeée, if anything is which makes 
me sad, it is to speak of home. It calls to mind our father, and our mother, 
and the boys, and how — 

Epmeér. Hush! Mention not those terrible things! We must not give 
way to our feelings, but be brave. Ah! At times I have desire to rave and 
rant on all our bitter, bitter wrongs. Mon Dieu! We suffer enough in that 
we have the Republican Héléne with us! 

Frrvote. Why did Héléne’s views change so suddenly? She was as nen 
a Royalist as we, and none was braver during those prison days; when we 
were willing to agree to anything to save our heads Héléne openly defied | 
the Republicans and was willing — nay, anxious, it seemed — to die for our 
cause on the — 

Epmeée. Not the name, Frivole! Had you seen those sights, ridden in 
those tumbrils, heard that sharp click and that sickening thud, thud, as head 
after head dropped, you would be less willing to speak of those days. Let 
us not revive them. They are of the past; we, of the present. 

Frivouie. And the future! It seems as bright to me as the sunshine on 
the lake there — but, alas, as calm! I wish the wind would rise. 
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EpM&E. I am satisfied with the calm. 

Frrvote. Iam not. I want excitement, music, laughter, flowers, dan- 
cing. How I yearn for a great ball! I should almost be afraid of a minuet 
now! How went it? [She hums the minuet and steps it, presently making a 
mistake. | 

Epmie. No! the other foot! So. [She rises, and, with Frivole, steps the 
minuet, humming the tune. Edmée gradually becomes enthusiastic.| Courtsey! 
[Hand in hand they come down C. At this moment is heard, being played on 
the violin, and growing nearer and nearer, off R., “The Marseillaise.” Edmée 
and Frivole stand as though petrified.] Hist! Héléne! How dares she play that 
hateful tune ? 

Frivote [catching herself humming the tune]. Aside from that it is Repub- 
lican, I think it rather pretty. 

EpMEE. Say not so. It is vile to us! Child, that tune was the blood-cry 
of the thieves who guillotined your father and your mother, your brother — 
yes, even our little nine-year-old Louis. Mon Dieu! — she shall stop it! The 
sound taints the very air! 

Frivo.e [catching her sister’s excitement]. I will stop her playing! I will 
break her violin into a — | 

The piece ends abruptly in a discordant note. Edmée laughs harshly. 

Epmeéer. She has saved you the trouble! 


Enter, Right, Hélene, with a violin, two strings of which are snapped. She 
wears a cockade. 


Frivo ze [haughtily and sharply]. So it was you who favored us? 

EpM&eE. Tolerance, Frivole! Héléne undoubtedly was not aware that she 
was playing one of my favorite airs. 

HELENE. Indeed, I was playing one of my own favorite airs, the — 

Epm&e. You need not say the word. We have heard the name, as well 
as the piece, before. 

FRIVOLE [sneeringly]. But why did you stop playing so suddenly? We 
can go to the house to drink our chocolate, can we not, Edmée, if Héléne 
wishes to practise ? 

H&LENE. Save yourselves the trouble. I shall not play soon again. This 
horrid atmosphere has snapped two of my strings, and the nearest shops are 
as inaccessible as though they were in Paris itself. 

EpMEE. I consider it well that the strings should snap during wails! How- 
ever, I am fond of the violin, and you play passing well, Hélene, so I shall 
send to France by the next ship for new strings for your pet. But, I warn 
you — let me not hear a repetition of this morning’s performance! 

Heitene. And why not, pray? 

EpMEE [severely]. You know full well why not! For the same reason 
which has, until now, kept you from playing [sneers| “The Marseillaise”’ 
since our exile here in La Petite Bastile. We manage to live in tolerable 
peace if we avoid political discussions. Let us preserve peace, at least. 

Héirne. Why not argue for mere diversion? There is so little to do here 
on this gloomy plantation except watch the flamingoes and the alligators, or 
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the sports of the little slaves around their huts! If you would only listen — 

Frivoue. Listen! I hate to listen! I had far rather talk. So would Edmée. 

EpmeEgr. I would do anything rather than hear a good word spoken for 
the people who murdered my father and mother, my brothers and —[Pauses. | 

Hevene. And whom? 

EpMEg: [turning on her furiously]. And my King! and my Queen! and 
their children! And my friends — and their friends! 

Hxewene. Is that all? 

Epmtre. Mon Dieu! Is it not enough? 

Heiene. If you had had one nearer to you than all these who was of the 
people — 

Epes. [Laughs bitterly and mockingly.] The people! Bah! 

Hewtrne. Had you a lover among the people, your sympathies would 
have gone out to him, your views would have changed. 

Epmée. I had a lover who was murdered by “the people”! Aye, mur- 
dered as my parents and brothers, my King and my Queen, and my friends, 
were murdered — murdered on the same guillotine where I would to God I 
| had died myself. 

FRIVOLE [coming close to her, lovingly]. What, and left your Frivole ? 

Epmetr. Nay, sweet! But these recollections make me bitter. Now I 
understand, though, how you came to change your politics. If it was for one 
you loved, and if you loved him as I loved the Chevalier, then — I greet you. 
[Kisses her coldly on the cheek.| 
Enter, L. I. E., Benedict, carrying a small table, which he places on the rug. It 

as set with the daintiest of services, a chocolate-pot, two cups, and a plate 

of rolls. 

Epmée. Put the table here, Benedict. Now, get the other cup. [Ezit 
Benedict L. I. E.| Nay, remain, Héléne [Héléne is about to exit]; you are to 
take chocolate with us. 

HELENE [quietly, but with suppressed cynicism]. Comtesse! You do me 
infinite honor! Why, I have not eaten with you since we left France. 

Epmeée. Be not sarcastic, Hélene! I feel in great good humor now and 
know, not when I shall be so again; so—sit down, while Benedict brings the 
other cup. Ah! I have but three left. The last one that was broken was the 
one Marie Antoinette herself drank from. I have the fragments tied up 
carefully. I would I knew some strong cement that would make them ad- 
here [as though to make conversation]. 

Héiine. There is a gum from a tree growing hereabout in the forest 
which is very powerful. I mended a small Sevres vase with it. 

Epmée. What! You still cling to some of the old gawds? I thought you 
Republicans despised such things. The Sevres was the property of Royalty, 
remember! 

Haiene. I have many such things in my room, but you have never been 
there. We have lived such entire strangers these three years in La Petite 
Bastile, as you insist on calling this plantation — 

Frivoie. And is it not a veritable little Bastile? Are we not imprisoned 
as much here as we were in Paris? 
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Epm&e. More so! For there we knew for certain, or thought we did, 
what day death would free us. Here we know not; we are kept in suspense. 

H&LENE [encouragingly]. You are young and have your lives before you. 

Epm&e. Better death than a life made desolate by the death of those dear 
to us. 

H&evENeE. You are too bitter, Edmée. 

Epm&e. Bitter! Is every one you love dead? 

Hiéiene. I know not. René may be alive, and — he may be dead. 

Epmeée. René! [Starts.]| Was René your beloved? What was his other 
name ? 

Frwvole amuses herself with book. 


H&iene. Citizen Mobert. 

EpM&x [her lip curling]. Citizen Mobert! If he is alive why does not 
“Citizen Mobert’’ come to Louisiana to seek you? 

Héitrne. That I cannot tell you. He may — be dead. 

Epmie. He had better keep away from our Petite Bastile. Ah! the very 
mention of a Republican freezes my blood. O Héléne! How could you turn 
enemy to those who loved you? 

H&.Lene, You forget that your father and mother and brothers were 
already sentenced to be — [Hesitates.] 

EpM&xE [smiling coldly]. Guillotined is the word. 

H&LENE. — before I changed my views. Had I been their own daugh- 
ter I could not have loved them more. But — when I knew I could help them 
no more, and you and Frivole also — 

Frivo.e [throwing away her book and jumping up]. Were in the Con- 
ciergerie under sentence of death —then you made up your mind to save your- 
self. So — you fell in love with a spy of the Republicans who was in the next 
room in the prison! and you are saved! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

H&iENeE. You are wrong, Frivole. 

Frivote. Then explain. 

H&eEne [biting her lip]. I cannot. 


Enter, L. I. E., Benedict, with the third cup and a small stool, which he 
places by the table. He apparently has something to say, and is much 
excited. 


Epmére. Come! We can never agree upon these subjects. Let us discuss 
chocolate and bonbons instead. 


Edmée sits on stool by table and pours out chocolate. Frivole takes the two 
cushions; Héléne leans against a tree. Benedict passes chocolate, bonbons, 
and rolls. 


FrRIvoe [biting a bonbon in half]. Ah! These are poor bonbons, com- 
pared with those we used to eat in Paris. 

Epmée. Were you in Paris now, child, instead of eating bonbons, you 
would be wearing blue cotton stockings, Booaee sabots, and an ugly cap. 
[She pauses for a drink of chocolate.] 

FrivoLte. What else, Edmée ? 
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Epmie. [Smiles at her reprovingly.| And a cheap print dress, and be the 
good citizen Frivole, swearing “Sacre Bleu!”— and shaking your fist when 
you passed aught that reminded you of Royalism. 

HELENE [quietly, but pointedly]. I thought we were to call a truce, and 
discuss — the chocolate ? 

EpMEE. So we were, but one’s memories are like the sparkle in champagne, 
bubbling, bubbling, as they come to the surface; only then, instead of burst- 
ing, they stagnate! It seems like only yesterday. [She sees Benedict, who has 
been until now vainly trying to attract her attention.| Ah, Benedict, why stand 
you there, gaping like a frog? Go, my boy! We do not want you. 

Brenepict. May it please you, Comtesse, a ship has but recently arrived, 
it seems, at New Orleans, for a gentleman is now at the house inquiring for 
— He came in a handsome chaise, madame, and is inquiring for — He 
had four outriders and two drivers with four postilions, besides a horn and 
a valet de chambre. A most brilliant assemblage of servants, madame, such 
as I ’ve not seen since we left France. He is inquiring for — for — 

EpMEE. Pray tell us for whom he is inquiring, and that without more 
delay. 

Benepict. For—I beg your pardon, madame, but I only repeat his 
words. He said to me, “ Benedict—” 

Epmrre. What! He knew you? 

Brnepict. No—no-—your ladyship. That is—not he—TI never 
knew — 

EpMrE. Come to the point at once, and let me hear who he is and what 
he wants. What said he? 

Brenepicr. He said, “Tell Citizen Héléne that Citizen Mobert wishes to 
see her.” 

HELENE [joyfully, yet almost fainting]. René! 

Epmée. So these are your tricks, are they? You have written this fellow, 
and he is come here to insult us with his presence? I ’ll none of him! Citizen 
Mobert! A spy, too, a Republican spy. "I was he, perhaps, who informed 
on our parents and brothers! At all events, he is our enemy, and [throws 
back her head] — my prisoner! Benedict, to the gates of the palisade! Close 
them! Summon the servants and have this fellow and his men bound. If 
they offer resistance, turn loose the hounds. Ha! I will teach them what it 
is to tamper with a Royalist! How dared he pass the entrance-gates? Saw 
he not the arms of the Bretagne family carved there, rudely though they are 
done? And he a Republican withal — a peasant! A slave! a —citizen! I 
can find no word more fitting. Off, Benedict, and fulfil my commands. 

Frivo.e [excitedly]. Aye! Off, and spare not the whip if they resist! 

H&LENeE [quietly]. Stay, Benedict! [Firmly.] Surely, Edmée, you would 
not be so inhospitable? Suppose Citizen Mobert were really all you suspect 
him of being; would you be showing him how to be better in ordering him to 
be bound and whipped or set upon by fierce dogs if he resist? If a citizen is 
so vile a person — and you so high above him — then act as though you were. 
We are not in France now, on the battle-field, not even in French possession, 
but in alien territory. Offer, for the moment, hospitality to Citizen Mobert 
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— or at least such hospitality as is accorded to me. I will see him, and tell 
him to go. He will obey my commands, no matter how hard they are, and 
he has come a long way to see me. Besides, think! you had a lover yourself 
once. 

EpMEeE [bitterly]. Who was very like denounced by this very creature of 
yours. René 

Frivoue. Call him Citizen Mobert, not René. 

EpmEE. I spoke of my beloved, Le Chevalier de Bretagne! 

HéLene. Our cousin René? I thought he was away in Italy during the 
Revolution. 

EpmeEe. He was in Rome until he read that his King was in danger; then, 
like the brave man he was, he returned. He was of the one hundred and 
eighty-three who were immured in the prison where you and your “Citizen 
Mobert”’ were. All but six were beheaded. 

FRiIvoLe. Perhaps he was one of the six who were spared ? 

Epmgte. Think you I have not asked those who were well informed con- 
cerning the death-rolls? Oh no! Le Chevalier de Bretagne must add his 
portion to the crimson stain which besmears all France. Oh! and Héléne 
could have saved his life if she had pleased. 

HELENE. Comtesse! I did not know that you were betrothed to your 
cousin, René de Bretagne, nor did I know him. I was scarcely aware that we 
had such a cousin, for I came to live with you some weeks after the Chevalier 
left for Rome. 

Epmée. Did you not see his name — de Bretagne — on the list of the 
prisoners in Number Thirty? You should have saved his life for the name 
he bore [unforgivingly]. 

HéLene. Upon my heart, Comtesse, I knew not until now that such a 
person was in Number Thirty. Surely the name was not on the lists. 

Epmeter. I say — you lie! 

Frivo.e [throwing her arms about Edmée’s neck]. Edmée, come away with 
your Frivole and I will weep for you, for J love you, dear heart. 

Epmér. We will go. Benedict! Summon yonder fellow hither. [Ezit 
Benedict L.|. He shall not stay in my house! See him here [to Héléne] and 
order him away, and that quickly or — you understand! Come, Frivole. 

Exit Edmée and Friwole R. 

H&.eNne. Poor mistaken Edmée! Did she but know how she wrongs Cit- 
izen Mobert! ’I was he who had their names struck off the death-lists, who 
aided us all in our escape from France, on whose lands they are now living, 
purchased with the gold he gave me. Yet, so proud is Edmée, that were I to 
tell her she would be but more enraged against him than ever! That she had 
accepted a favor at the hands of a Republican would wound her too sorely. 
I doubt if even time would heal such a wound. [She walks down Centre.] 

Enter, L. I. E., René, Le Chevalier de Bretagne. 

Ren& [joyfully]. Citizen Héleéne! 

Hétrne. [Turns and is folded in his arms.] René! You have come. 

Rentz. I have come. Yes. 
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Héiene. And you are well? 

Reneé. Yes. I need not ask if my sweet Citizen is well. The Louisiana 
air has been kind to her. Ah! I see you still wear your cockade. 

Hé&itrne. Yes. But — where is yours? 

Rent. Mine? Oh, why, I declare I must have dropped it in the wood. 
[Sees table.] What is here ? Chocolate, I declare! Pray give me some, Héléne; 
I am a lover, but a very hungry one. [Takes a roll and eats.] 

H&itene. Do not! Do not! Those are the Comtesse’s rolls — that is the 
Comtesse’s chocolate! 

Reneé. Well, can I not partake of the chocolate of the Comtesse? I have 
tasted nothing of a liquid nature since I left New Orleans. At the house, I 
asked for wine, and old Benedict gave me water. By the way, where got you 
him ? 

H&iene. He was a valet to a decapitated noble, a stowaway on the ship 
we crossed over here in. But, how knew you his name? 

Rene. Oh, I heard some of the other servants call him Benedict. But 
how are La Comtesse de Bretagne and her sister Mademoiselle Frivole ? 

Héimne. They are very well. They left just as you came. 

Reneé. Did I frighten them away? 

H&iENE. Well — they left when they heard you were coming. 

Rent. Ah! That was good of them. They knew we would not mind be- 
ing alone. Another salute, fair Citizen! [Kisses her.] However, I will see 
them at luncheon. 

HELENE [hurriedly]. Oh, you must not stay to luncheon. 

Rene. Not stay to luncheon! What mean you? Why, I mean to stay 
for some weeks! A priest will be up from New Orleans to-morrow to marry 
us. We will spend our honeymoon here at La Petite Bastile; perhaps—live 
here always. 

Héipne. O Citizen, do you not see how impossible that is? Why, I — 
I do not even eat at the same table with the Comtesse and Frivole! So, how 
could you? 

Reng. Mon Dieu! Explain, please. 

Heiene. Why! You must go away from here immediately, René. If you 
like, I will go with you, and marry you to-morrow in New Orleans; but, I 
pray you, go now! When the Comtesse heard you were here — that Citizen 
Mobert was come — she gave orders for you to be bound, and set upon by 
fierce dogs if you resisted. 

Reng. How very pleasant of the Comtesse! 

Heirne. Well, René, you must really go! 

Reng&. Whose land is this? 

Hevene. Yours, Citizen. 

Rent. Who helped the Comtesse and Mademoiselle Frivole to escape 
from France with you? 

HeiENE. You did, Citizen. 

Rent. Who had the names of the Comtesse and Mademoiselle Frivole 
struck off the death-list ? 

Héibne. You again, Citizen. 
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René. And after doing all this for the Comtesse and her sister, she gives 
orders that I be bound, and if I resist — and I think I should resist — to 
be set upon by fierce dogs! ‘Truly the Comtesse is very ungrateful! 

HéiEne. But then, she was a Royalist, and you a Republican — and a 
spy withal! 

Ren&. True! I had forgotten that. 

H&LENE. Besides, I never told her you did all this for her, or she would 
never have accepted it, her pride is so great. 

Ren&. Where does she suppose the money came from? 

H&LENE. Oh, she does not know. The Comtesse never bothers her head 
about money! She supposes that the pittance belonging to her which I saved 
has done it all. She believes that old Benedict manages everything, when, 
in fact, it is I. But, René, you must depart. I was only allowed to see you 
by promising to send you away. 

René [stoutly]. I do not intend being sent away. 

Heitene. Then I fear for your life. The Comtesse has very obedient 
servants. 

Rent. Hm! So have I. But my life has been in danger too often to fear 
La Comtesse de Bretagne. Héléne, who am I? 

H&LENE. Who are you? My fiancé. 

Rent. Right! Who persuaded you to become a Republican ? 

H&Lene. You did, Citizen. 

Reneé. Right again. Why did I do this? 

Hiring. I know not, unless — to save my life. 

René. Right again. Had I been a Royalist would you have loved me? 

HELENE. Of course. For I was then a Royalist myself. O René, it is you 
I love — not your political views. 

Reneé. Suppose I were to tell you I am a Royalist; what would you do? 

H&tENE [ajter a moment’s hesitation]. What would I do? Throw my tri- 
color cockade into Lake Pontchartrain. But then, you are not? 

René. No — not yet. 

HELENE. How did you manage to have the names of Edmée and Frivole 
struck off the death-lists? Surely that must have made people suspect you 
of sympathizing with Royalists, for the citizens knew I had been a Royalist, 
and that the Comtesse and Frivole were of my kindred. How much you risked 
for me; for you never even saw them! 

Reneé. You ask me how I saved them? In this way,— by denouncing 
three persons for each one of them. Such was the miserable law, as much 
as anything was a law in those days. It was hard, too [he eyes her closely], 
to denounce one’s own people. 

HELENE. One’s own people? Royalists! 

Reneé. There! The secret is out! I had intended to keep it a little longer, 
but you see I could not. Yes; while in the Conciergerie waiting for my turn 
to come to interview La Guillotine, I made up my mind to cheat the people, 
and save a few friends of mine at the same time. [Héléne’s hand goes up to - 
her cockade, which she tears from her head, still, however, holding tw in her 
hand.| How I did it, just now never mind. I intrigued carefully, and was 
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allowed to stay in the prison as a spy. For a time I was with the Comtesse 
and Frivole. ‘Then you were brought there. I saw and loved you. To fur- 
ther my schemes, I had you removed from your friends to Number Thirty, 
and there — converted you into the good “Citizen Héléene.” [She drops the 
cockade on the ground.] You were such a rabid Royalist I knew you would be 
a thorough Republican. As the Comtesse and Frivole were your relations, I 
found no trouble in having them released — at the expense, to be sure, of six 
crabbed old Royalists who were substituted to satiate the greed of those in 
power, but whom I was sure would be shortly denounced by others. So! 
You forgive me my ruse, sweet Héléne, and show your kindness by a kiss — 

H&LENE. Stay! Your name? René, I know, but Mobert ? — Mobert is 
no Royalist name! 

Reneé. I am your cousin, the Chevalier de Bretagne! 

H&iene. Le Chevalier de Bretagne! Mon Dieu! and I would be jeal- 
ous, knew I not you loved me so well. Yet — Edmée — the Comtesse — 
speaks of you as her beloved. 

René. The Comtesse does, or did, I am sorry to say, flatter me to the 
extent of loving me. 

Hsévtene. There never was an engagement? 

René. No word has passed my lips which could Pe construed by the 
Comtesse into a declaration. 

Henze. She believes you to be dead, and thinks most hardly of me, 
Citizen Mobert! Why, even this morning, I played “The Marseillaise” on 
my violin, and she thereupon fell into a towering rage. 

Reng. I think I can pacify her. 

Heéiene. You are sure there was no engagement between you and Ed- 
mée. She spoke of you with great assurance, and cherishes your memory — 

Rens. Speak not so, I pray, Héléne. I still am very much alive. 

Hiéiene. Well, I mean, speaks of you with tenderness and love. Think! . 
was there? 

Rene. ’T is true it was a common saying between our fathers that we 
should be married one day — 

Heirne. Aye, but she loved you, and built her hopes on that. 

René. I should like to see her. 

Heiene. I will go to the house and tell her you are here. Remain here, 
please. 

Exit Hélene L. I. E. 


Rent. So Comtesse Edmeée still cherishes her old liking for her cousin! 
How hard for a woman is love which is not returned! She must hold her peace, 
while a man may go forth into the world — and forget. Buta woman! Pity — 
pity — pity! 

Enter, R., the Comtesse de Bretagne. 

Epm&e [not looking at him]. How dare you — 

Reng. Know you not my voice? 

Epmé&e [starting violently]. Know I that voice? [She turns and holds out 
her hands, her eyes closed.| Chevalier! 
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René [kindly]. It is I, your cousin, René, Chevalier if you will. I prefer 
plain René. 

Epmer. René! Chevalier! It matters not. You were dead, and are not! 
You are here! And welcome to my house. [As though a sudden idea had 
struck her.| Especially as I have a service to ask of you. You came hither, 
perchance, on the ship but just arrived at New Orleans? 

Rent. Aye, the ship “République Frangaise.” 

Epmrr. Accursed name! By chance a fellow passenger was one — Cit- 
izen Mobert. 

Reneé. Aye. Know you him? 

Epm&e. Neither do I, nor wish to. I would not remain in his presence 
I hate him. 

Rent. What do you wish me to do to him? Kill him? 

Epmeg. I wish I could bring myself to say as much. However, he is now 
on my plantation here. More — he is, it appears, an acquaintance of our 
adopted sister Hélene; you may have seen her in the Conciergerie. 

Rene. I remember her. 

Epmgtr. Moreover, she is engaged to this fellow, this — 

Rene. Do not trouble yourself, cousin, to call him more names; fellow is 
enough. 

Epmrr. What I wish you to do is — drive him off my place. 

Reneé. Your place, cousin? 

Epmir. Aye, mine; or mine and Frivole’s, who, by the way, comes here. 

Enter Frivole with flowers, which she drops, seeing René. 

Epmie. Frivole, my child, my sister sweet, here is one whom we have 
mourned as dead,— our cousin René, le Chevalier de Bretagne. He arrived 
in the same ship which brought Héléne’s “Citizen Mobert.”’ 

Frivote. Cousin! [Offers both hands to be kissed.| I am very glad to see 
you, and I do hope you have a great portmanteau full of lovely things, fresh 
from Paris. Bonbons, china, jewels, laces, silks — 

Epmeéer. Frivole! Mind her not, Chevalier; she is such a child sometimes. 

Frivoue. A child, forsooth! I am eighteen, almost. 

Reneé. Really! I was about to say, Comtesse, that I travelled in the same 
chariot hither with this “Citizen Mobert,’’ and saw much of him on ship- 
board, too. He seems like a decent man, cousin. 

EpmmEe. What! You — defending that — that — 

Rent. Aye, cousin. And so will you when you know what he did. You 
remember the day when your name was read from the lists, and you went to 
the guillotine? Will you tell me what happened after you left the Con- 
clergerie on the tumbril ? 

Epmér. I do not like to recall those days. However —I was number 
twenty-one on the list; my two older brothers were numbers nineteen and 
twenty; my father eighteen, my mother seventeen, little Louis — you remem- 
ber the child — number sixteen. They left Frivole out — for what reason I 
| know not. But they arranged the others well, did they not ? When the tumbrils 
reached the place the other fifteen were already gone, and the audience was 
impatient. First, poor little Louis! O my God! My God! Then my mother! 
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She showed the peasant slaves how a noble could die. When the executioner 
would have helped her down she cast him off with a glance — and throwing 
herself down — Oh! I can’t say it! My father followed, then George and 
St. Jean — I was ascending the steps myself, a sea of faces around me, one 
or two pointing. One cried, “That is she, the proudest of them all.” Another, 
near by, spit at me — when all of a sudden some one rushed through the 
crowd and presented a paper to the one in charge. He came to me and said, 
“You are discharged from custody.” When the mob understood what had 
happened there was a vast howl of rage and disappointment. Although I 
begged those in charge not to let me spoil the sport of the populace by living, 
I was conducted back to prison — but Frivole was gone. After some days I 
was taken to a house where I found my Frivole, with Héléne. After dark the 
same day a man, much muffled, whom I knew not, conducted us away in a 
skiff to a larger boat which took us to Calais, where a ship was in waiting 
in which we escaped to Louisiana here. Some of my money which Heéléne 
had secreted enabled us to purchase this place, where we have — existed since. 

Rent. And the name of the man who did all this for you? 

EpMEE [for a moment nonplussed]. Why! I always supposed that — the 
people did it, because they were afraid to do any further outrage to our fam- 
ily. Mon Dieu! 'They did enough. My parents — my brothers — 

Reng. Not they! It was this Citizen Mobert, as he calls himself, who 
saved your lives, who furnished you with first the skiff, then the boat, then 
passage on the Dutch lugger, and finally — the gold to buy you this home. 

Epmér. How? We will pay him back! The impudence of the fellow! 

Reneé. I think it was very kind of him, cousin. Besides, you have no 
money to pay him with. All you had was lost during the Revolution. 

Epmer. What was this Mobert’s motive in helping us? Why did he not 
aid my family, too? 

Reneé. His “motive’’ was this,— his love for your adopted sister Héléne, 
who pleaded for you. As for his not aiding your family — why, he risked his 
own neck a dozen times to save yours and Frivole’s. 

Frivote. And very good of him to do it, too, cousin René. I prefer my 
head where it is, and shall always feel grateful toward this horrid Republican 
for having it on my shoulders at present. 

Epme&er. I may be thankful for that, too, I suppose. Still, it was no more 
than his due to us — as his superiors. 

Reng. This Mobert, it turns out, was a Royalist in disguise, who was 
only pretending to be a Republican that he might the better serve his King 
and Hélene. 

Epm&e [as though a light dawned on her]. Oh! It is all clear to me now! 
I perceive a kindness and delicacy in everything he has done, which was not 
patent at first. Frivole! We must do this gentleman great honor, and enter- 
tain him bravely. 

René. Still you have not heard that Héléne knew most of this, yet never 
told you, knowing your pride — for she, too, believed your benefactor to be 
a Republican, and Héléne risked her life many times for you during those 


dark days! 
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Frrvote. Dear Héléne! I felt sure all the time she was a good, true girl. 

Epme&e. So did I, my dear Frivole, so did I. It somehow seemed she could 
never have loved this gentleman had he really sprung from the people. I 
pray you, Chevalier, go to the house and bring Héléne and her knight hither, 
that we may thank them for their kindness. And, if you see our old valet, 
one Benedict, send him here immediately. 


Exit René L. I. E. 


EpmeEr. Well, Frivole, what think you of Le Chevalier? You were a 
child when last you saw him. 

Frivoue. I know not, Edmée. I—like him very much; but to do more 
were a sin — for — you — love him. 

EpM&x [aside]. The child loves him on the instant. Heigho! I saw a gray 
hair when I looked in my glass this morning, and I pulled it out! And she is 
young! She shall have the Chevalier for her very own. [Aloud.] Nay, 
Frivole, I love him not over much, not more than a cousin should. I thought 
I loved him when I believed him dead; but now he is alive I feel relieved 
and glad, but that is all! 

Frivote. And you would have me love him? 

Epmer. Aye, and marry him, too. Promise me you will. 

FrivoLe. Let me think for awhile. 


Exit the Comtesse R. as Benedict enters L. I. E. 


Brnepict. The Comtesse wished to see me? 

Frivote. Yes. Are the gentlemen coming this way? 

Benepict. The Chevalier is coming this way with Mademoiselle Héléne. 

Frivote. But the other — Monsieur Mobert? 

Brnepicr. E-—EW— There is no Monsieur Mobert. The Chevalier 
came to me, told me that the Comtesse wished to see me. Supposing him to be 
M. Mobert, I answered that I took orders from no Republicans. Whereupon 
he laughed, and said that there was no Citizen Mobert, and that he was Le 
Chevalier de Bretagne — that they were one and the same person. 

Frivoxe [huskily]. Benedict [points off Right], yonder in the tanglewood 
walks the Comtesse. Tell her to come to me. 


Exit Benedict R. 


FrIvo.e [dreamily]. Only a little dream of love! I suspect Edmée loves 
him and would have made a sacrifice for me. I shall sacrifice for Héléne, for 
we both owe our lives to her. [Enter, R., Edmée] Edmée, I have made up my 
mind. I wish not to marry Le Chevalier de Bretagne, or any other man. I 
only want to be your sister. 

Epmefe. Art sure, Frivole? 

Frivote. Aye, very sure [points off Lejt], for —look who come yonder, 
the Chevalier and Helene. 

EpMée [closing her eyes]. It was the Chevalier, then, who —? 

Frivotre. Yes! So Benedict just told me. 


Enter, L. I. E., René and Hélene. 
Epm&e [forcing herself to be gay]. Ah, Chevalier de Bretagne, you have 
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done well, aye! nobly. I reward you for your goodness. See! I give you my 
sister Héléne for a wife. Hélene, Edmée asks your pardon. 

Hitrnn. Nay, dear, I have aggravated you too often. 

Epmrr. Tush! Mention it not! 

Frivo.e [her manner changing suddenly]. Oh! I am so anxious to go 
through the Chevalier’s portmanteaux, for I want some fresh laces so badly. 
Reneé. My valet is already unpacking. You shall have what you want. 

Frivote. Have you any silk — [whispers]. 

Rene. By the dozens, I assure you! 

Epmesx. Take her with you, Héléne, and let her choose. 
HELENE. Come, Frivole. Aw revoir, René. 


Exit, L. I. E., Frivole and Héléne. 


René. Can you forgive me for forgetting that old contract our fathers 
made, Comtesse ? 

Epmee. Forgive you? — Have you a glass with you? I remember you 
always carried one of yore. [He gives one.] Vain man! [She looks in glass.| I 
found a gray hair this morning, which I pulled out. See! Here is its compan- 
ion—a wrinkle! In other words, I am growing too old for the “I love you” 
of youth, Chevalier! 

Curtain. 


Shawdust 
Marjorie Joy Hatmaker. 


Tue Transcript has recently remarked with charming naiveté that “the 
vogue of George Bernard Shaw obviously demands a commentator.” This 
would seem to indicate surprisingly abstemious reading-habits on the part 
of the Transcript, for if, as some claim, Mr. Shaw seeks notoriety even at 
the expense of fame, he must be well satisfied. The only thing no one will 
do is to leave Mr. Shaw alone. Even the persons who aver that he is not 
worth criticizing and ought to be ignored proclaim their views from such 
conspicuous house-tops that the passing crowds pause to listen and to wonder 
what, forsooth, this man has done that he is so clamorously ignored. 

His critics are of all types, from the kind lately branded as CH,O to 
those bearing the pure-food label. They also range from the ardent young 
man who soulfully rolls his eyes upward and murmurs in a rapt tone, “I 
have read ‘Candida’ thirty times!”— to the editor of a well-known periodi- 
cal who devotes several columns to telling us that he hesitates to “pollute 
these pages” with the mention of certain of Shaw’s plays, or the maiden Just 
Out of College who simpers ecstatically, ““Aint he the funny man!” 

We need not here analyze too closely Mr. Shaw’s place among reformers 
nor need we vivisect his sincerity. He himself says that his plays advocate 
moral reform. He is reported to have said, “It is as a Socialist as well as a 
dramatist that I write. The true object of Socialism ought to be moral re- 
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form. ‘The old notions of morality have had their day; they are now obso- 
lete and must make way for a new morality — a morality more humane and 
more in accordance with the new conditions of things, with the necessities 
and wants of the modern world.” ‘There is a ring of real sincerity about this 
— the sincerity of a man with the courage of his convictions, even though 
they may be “quite solid, quite coherent, and quite wrong.” 

If Mr. Shaw poses he is not wholly to blame. Having found himself “in 
the public eye,” he accepted the situation, and holds it consciously, preening 
himself the while. He is too much the artist not to know the value of his 
methods. He intends to shock the public into a recognition of his views. 
He draws a broad blue pencil under certain passages of modern society usually 
virtuously overlooked by “nice’”’ people. The world is shocked by the pub- 
licity, it is disgusted; but it has seen and read, and that is what Mr. Shaw 
wished. He is content. 

Mr. Shaw is not always discriminating in the impression he leaves. His 
plays are sweeping generalities, and, until we have looked at the majority 
of the lives we know most closely, we are inclined to think his glittering con- 
clusions are true — Heaven knows enough of them are! But iconoclast 
though he is, he is not to be greatly feared. The real marble he cannot break, 
and is the world not rather cluttered with cheap imitations? ‘Truly, the ham- 
mer may have its use. 

The stage is already so well filled with plays of doubtful morals and mor- 
bid problems that the removal of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession’? may seem a 
trifle squeamish on the part of the police. Lines are hard to draw; consistency 
is an elusive thing. We weep over Du Barry, and draw our skirts back from 
Mrs. Warren. One evil does not excuse another, however; let no one think 
that because we let one evil flourish we should encourage another. Clever- 
ness never elevates indecency; great art does not hide the clay feet, drape 
them as it may. 

The editor of Public Opinion, in speaking of “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” has struck at the heart of the matter. As a book he does not object 
to it. “But stage presentation is different. The reading of a book is an indi- 
vidual act; the witnessing of a play is a social act. In the one case you and 
the book have it out together; in the other case the play has it out with the 
crowd of you, who are thus placed under the necessity of recognizing one 
another’s acquaintance with the situation presented. The very fact that 
any situation exists makes it suitable for discussion between serious-minded 
persons; but there are many conversations which are better carried on in 
an undertone.” ‘The editor adds, “But now that we have had all this fuss 
about the play, why not do something to correct the conditions which the 
play represents ?”’ 

“You Never Can Tell” is another matter. It is not shocking. It is 
sparkling with wit and shadowy with pathos. The audience laughs with 
the surprised delight that comes from appreciation of subtle humor. In the 
character of the deserted and grief-stricken old man Mr. Shaw presents the 
other side of the problem — the side too often ignored. “Unconventional 
marriage,” as well as the time-honored orthodox kind, has two sides. Many 
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of these who cry out for the freedom of woman forget that there may be 
heart-breaking tragedy when concession is demanded from only one. Mrs. 
Wharton flashed this truth upon us several years ago, with startling clar- 
ity, in that suggestive short story, “The Reckoning.” In Mr. Daly’s pro- 
duction the two children verge upon farce. ‘This, however, is more Mr. 
Daly’s fault than Mr. Shaw’s. Their infantile capers lack the wit that Mr. 
Shaw has given their lines, and the combination produces a feeling of ex- 
asperation and a strong desire to slap them for their pertness. 

The morality of the people will stand the test of time, and the serious 
listeners will not dismiss the truth that scintillates in “Man and Superman” 
without giving it grave consideration. Others are reaching after the same 
thing and awakening to these same truths, but no one else has seized the 
subject and attracted our attention and interest in the brilliant way Mr. 
Shaw has done. 

Half the interest that circles round “Cashel Byron’s Profession” is due 
to the presence of Mr. James J. Corbett in its leading rdle. One of our 
theatrical papers says of the play that it has the “customary Shaw volubility, 
dancing a species of verbal jig altogether out of tempo with the dramatic 
lethargy.”’ It is not exactly a problem play. It is based upon the natural 
and obvious fact that highly intellectual women do fall in love with men 
possessing few charms other ihan physical. 

Perhaps the best criticism of Shaw is to be found in his own prefaces. He 
arrests any lingering doubts we may have as to his dramatic instinct by as- 
suring us, “I have encountered no limit but my own laziness to my powers 
of conjuring people in imaginary places and making up stories about them 
in the natural scenic form which has given rise to that curious human insti- 
tution, the theatre.” 

Mr. Shaw is not a standard-bearer; rather, he waves a red rag in the face 
of the average contented citizen, and it is, indeed, a “banner with a strange 
device.” ‘The contented citizen may be startled by the device, and resent 
the performance in his peaceful dooryard. But the majority of the people 
are sane, clean-minded creatures who will deal with their problems and ad- 
just their lives in spite of the alarmist who cries “Wolf,” the reformer who 
writes tracts and plays, and the conservatist “who sits on the tail of progress 
and cries, ‘Whoa’!”’ 

The pendulum may swing to both extremes, but as time goes on the gamut 
will grow shorter, and the playgoer will assert his right to have clean, whole- 
some plays, well acted. We shall grow to agree with Mr. Barrie, who once 
said of the popularity of Mr Kipling’s half-drunk and wholly captivating 
British soldier, “People who drink tea are just as interesting as people who 
drink whiskey — only Mr. Kipling has not discovered it yet.” 


The Whitney Brothers Quartette, who won the hearts of all Emersonians 
by their splendid concert given last fall before the Southwick Literary Asso- 
ciation, have been having a very successful tour, filling many engagements 
in Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Especially successful was their concert 
given before the Milwaukee Athletic Club on January 24. 
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Editorial 


WE inferred last month that the hedgehog is a very su- 
perior being in spite of his name. We will now attempt 
to prove that, as sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
so sufficient unto the crab should be the devil thereof (and 
no more!), and that sufficient unto the person should be 
the name thereof, and sufficient unto the clay should be 
the cavil thereof. | 

It is good to call a spade a spade (unless you are afraid 
of being accused of having country cousins), but it is a 
very bad thing to call a spade a silver tablespoon. It is 
bad because it is misleading, and might, besides, flatter 
the spade. Now, no honest or well-meaning spade can be 
hurt by being called a silver tablespoon, but there are 
spades and — shovels. To my point,— and I assure you 
there is one,— however. The other day I saw a sign 


which read 
PRoFEsSOR JUAN Martini, BoorBiack. 


In other words, Martini professed to black boots. Prob- 
ably he did what he professed to do, besides, which ought 
to score ten for Martini, notwithstanding Martini arro- 
gated to himself the same introduction which is accorded. 
the Oxford illuminatus, the man of many years of the 
most patient, arduous, discriminating study. 

A professor, however, would seem to be one who pro- 
fesses. ‘The question arises in the lay brain, What does 
one profess? Can one do what one professes? Or, can 
cay profess to do much until one does what one professes 
to do? 

The word “ professor”’ is technically applied to the man 
who in a university has attained a certain rank in culture. 
Now there are men who have not taken their university 
degrees who are nevertheless erudite to a remarkable de- 
gree, but technically they are not professors. Perhaps they 
are the very ones who can do without the necessity of pro- 
fessing much! At any rate, they usually object to being 
professor-ed. 
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But, the great rank and file of the populace are not so 
discriminating. ‘They tack on titles as a Zulu tacks on a 
silk hat and hoop skirts — and nothing else. They call 
long-suffering teachers by names which would weary a 
Cyrano — especially a Cyrano! It must be the inborn 
and inherited’ instinct of their British ancestors to worship 
name-handles, for no sane person would call a dancing- 
master or a manicure mistress a “professor,” surely, and 
it is quite true that any sincere teacher would agree with 
the substance of this editorial, if not with its flippant 
style. 


Announcement 


Ir is with regret that the name of Miss Roquemore, 
_after appearing for one month on our staff, is discontin- 
ued. Miss Roquemore felt unwilling to assume the edi- 
torial work, as she was not sure of her return next year. 
The office naturally fell to the next in order on the voting- 
list, and we are pleased to announce that Miss Edna Lou- 
ise Johnson is now Editor of the!!EmERson, COLLEGE 
MAGAZINE. 


Man, Superman, and Shaw 


AFTER wild endeavors to prove that% Bacon was n’t 
himself — or that he was more than himself — and to 
UM that Napoleon would have won Waterloo if he 

ad n’t lost it, and to try to bring at least two Swami a 
year to our Women’s Clubs for the purpose of teaching 
esoteric things vague and incalculable to our women in- 
stead of instructing them in methods for the best way to 
line a cradle and the greatest rhythm in the world — that 
slow measured hum of a mother to her nursing babeling 
— after all these wild endeavors, I say, and a few other 
side dabs at Poe and Meredith, Anna Gould and her 
naughty little French Count, at Clara Morris and Maeter- 
linck, at Hugo and Balzac, and Mary McLean, Bashkirt- 
seff and the Emperor with the pussy-cat moustache, El- 
bert Hubbard and Robert Browning and David Belasco; 
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—after these, this stable and faithful thing, this illimitable 
it, the public, turns a drowsy glance at one Bernard Shaw, 
Satirist, Playwright, and ‘Truth-teller. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has been so joyously commented 
upon in the Hatmaker article that no further word is per- 
haps needed here. Yet, after seeing “Man and Super- 
man’”’ one cannot but say, if one is entirely frank, and yet 
not a prude in any sense,— Praise Allah for the day of 
plain speaking in public, at least! 

Oh, what a joy it was to sit among the demure and the 
austere New England wives and spinsters, and see the 
hard set mouths, by their lateral stretching trying to pre- 
vent the ears from craning forward! What grinning de- 
light to feel the chills which flew from back to back — 
those chaste and hallowed backs of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Revolution — God save the mark! 

Some of them left — after the first act! But I saw a 
dame (who left after the first act on Saturday) sit until 
after the final curtain on the following Wednesday, and she 
never took her ears off of Shaw once — and she did n’t 
attempt to put on her hat until the second recall. But 
her mouth never relaxed once. Poor soul! 

Well, others than Shaw have spoken the plain word, 
but perhaps we will never have it so delightfully devoid of 
even the fig-leaf of conventionality again. Let us rejoice 
that for once, whether he speaks his principles, or whether 
speaking them he lives them, at least Shaw has put forth 
some strong, vital thoughts worthy of consideration even 
if we must (but don’t let ’s altogether!) prove them wrong. 
Is it not better to call a woman, as Tanner did, a vampire, 
and marry her in spite of himself, and most likely make 
her pretty happy afterwards, than to tell her she is an 
angel, and the only angel one has ever adored, marry her, 
force her to believe in sentimental bilgewater, and never 
call her a vampire, even afterward, but wish one dared! 

Well, to think of Shaw, even, makes one bold; but, 
after all, one is only one’s feeble self, but let us, with 
other Tiny Tims, when we see a goose grandly cooked, 
shout, “‘ Hurrah!”’ 
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Alumni Notes and College News 


Miss Luvia E. Mann, ’05, is spending a most pleasant year with private 
pupils at her home in Woodville, N. H. In connection with this, she is doing 
quite a bit of concert reading, having recently filled a very successful engage- 
ment at Rygate, Vt. 


Miss Evelyn Lewis, ’99, has recently resigned her position at the Agnes 
Scott Institute, Decatur, Ga., from which she will go to Marquette, Mich., 
for a year. ‘The college has been fortunate in securing the services of Miss 
Shatteen Mitchell to fill the vacancy. 


Miss E. Mabel Joslin, 05, is most successful in her concert work with 
the Labadie Bureau. Her reading engagements have been at Harrisburg, . 
Mauch Chunk, Reading, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn., and Moores- 
town, Camden, Barnegat, Groovesville, and ‘Trenton, N. J. Her success as 
an impersonator and an interpreter of rare comedy is well deserved. Miss 
Joslin’s circular is bright and well thought out, and is sure to do her good 
service in winning new engagements. 


Miss Leno Cooper, ’05, has only this year gone to Columbia, 8. C., to 
teach, and it is with great pleasure that we hear of the success achieved by 
one of our “newest”’ representatives. The local paper, in commenting upon 
a recent recital given by Miss Cooper and Miss Henderson, the vocal teacher, 
says of Miss Cooper’s work: 

“Miss Cooper’s first number was a reading of Victor Hugo’s ‘Jean Val- 
jean,’ and as she appeared on the stage she was greeted with a ripple of ap- 
plause. Her presentation was most excellent, and her appearance easy, grace- 
ful, and vivacious. In ‘The Elopement,’ by Kate Marsden, Miss Cooper 
was assisted by Mr. Francis J. Gable. This number was especially well re- 
ceived, and Mr. Gable responded to the encore with ‘I Wish I Was a Girl.’ 
Other numbers by Miss Cooper were “A Modern Daniel,’ by Sally P. McLean, 
and ‘Pauline Pavlovna,’ by 'T. B. Aldrich. Miss Cooper has an exceptionally 
pleasing personality and talent far above the average.”’ 


Miss C. Adela Rankin, 03, gave a very successful recital of “’Tom Pinch,” 
on January 22, in her home town, Waukesha, Wis. Miss Rankin has been 
doing considerable public reading in several cities of Wisconsin, presenting 


both “Tom Pinch” and ‘‘As You Like It.” 


Miss Susan Applegate, ’05, gave a successful recital at Ivy Hall School, 
New Jersey, on February 10. Her program included several scenes from “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” She was assisted by Mr. Morgan R. St. John, pianist. 


Albert S. Humphrey, who is head of the Department of Public Speaking, 
in Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., has written a successful book entitled “The 
Wooing of a Violin.” The book has been dramatized and a stage production 
was presented in Galesburg, February 2, under the direction of Professor 


Humphrey. The critics say the stage production far surpassed the success 
of the book. 
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Miss Eva Churchill has been meeting with unusual success in her work 
this year. She has won several medals at contests held in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. 


Miss Wilda Wilson Church, ’01, of Sidney, O., writes of the unusual 
success of a novel branch of our work which she has inaugurated this year. 
She writes, “’The branch which I have ‘created’ here is ‘Evangelical Read- 
ing.’ I am in touch with the minister of the largest church, and on Sun- 
day evenings I give a supplementary reading or corollary to the sermon. I 
have given ‘Absalom,’ ‘The Lost Word,’ etc. We draw crowded houses, 
whereas the attendance had been very meagre.”’ 


Miss Margaret Bidwell, ’99, is teaching oratory and physical culture in 
the Texas Baptist University, Dallas, Tex. 


Miss Lena D. Harris, who is a very successful teacher in the State Normal 
School, Springfield, S. D., has been coaching the Juniors in ‘‘A Scrap of 
Paper” and “The Five O’clock Tea,’’ which were presented early in Feb- 
ruary. Miss Harris deserves much credit for their splendid success. 


Miss Abbie M. Frost is teaching in the Beverly High School. A successful 
production of the farce “Just for Fun” was recently given under the direction 
of Miss Frost. 

Miss M. Katharine Hill has resigned her position at the State Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg, Penn. She is now editing two Massachusetts weekly 
papers, The Randolph Register and The Holbrook News, at the same time 
conducting a job printing-office as publisher and proprietor. 


Junior Notes 


A crown of happy ’07’s assembled at Sullivan Square, on the evening of 
January 20, en route for the home of Mrs. Dalrymple, at West Medford, in 
acceptance of her most cordial invitation. Arriving at Smith’s Lane, we were 
met by our host and hostess, and escorted to their beautiful home. A most 
delightful evening was enjoyed. Mr. Dalrymple entertained us with a num- 
ber of piano selections, and the embryo stars of the class twinkled in a mod- 
est oratorical manner. Then what refreshments! Did anything ever taste so 
good as Mrs. Dalrymple’s goodies? At 10.30 we gathered on one of the spa- 
cious piazzas and did some expressive voice work; then, bidding good-night 
to our genial host and his family, we came to our respective homes with 
hearts full of joy, and the memory of another good time in our Junior year. 

Three times three for the House of Dalrymple! 


Y. W. C. ‘A. Notes 


Tuer Friday afternoon services have been particularly interesting since 
the beginning of the year, and very well attended. ‘The first meeting of the 
new year we were favored by an address by our chaplain, Rev. Allen A. 
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Stockdale, of Berkeley Temple. The week following, Mr. William B. Oliver, 
of the Boston Y. M. C. A., addressed us. On January 19 the following mu- 
sical program was provided: 


Singing, Popular Hymns. 
Scripture Reading. 
Prayer. 
Vocal Solo, “For All, Eternity,” 
Miss B. Emily Strandberg. 
Reading, ‘“‘Abt Vogler,” Browning. 
: Mrs. Grace Fogler Clark. 
Violin Solo, “Angel’s Serenade,” 
Miss Kate Miinch. 


Mizpah Benediction. 
Response. 


On February 2 we had the pleasure of listening to Mrs. Agnes Knox 
Black. 


Southwick Literary Society 


On Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 12, 1905, Miss M. Eden Tatem entertained 
the Southwick Literary Society with a recital of “’The Taming of the Shrew.” 
Before the appointed hour arrived Chickering Hall was filled with friends of 
this popular teacher and talented reader. The excellence of Miss Tatem’s 
rendition of “The Shrew” was testified to by its enthusiastic reception and 
the rounds of applause it received. ‘T’o discriminate especially in the excel- 
lence of “Petruchio” and “Katherine,” the central figures of the play, would 
be an injustice to the excellence of the lesser characters. In this fact lay 
the strength of Miss Tatem’s rendition, for each character, principal and 
subordinate, was most carefully developed and portrayed, until the whole 
play was vividly impressed upon the minds of the audience. Indeed, Miss 
Tatem’s “Shrew” will long be remembered as one of the best recitals in the 
unusually successful course of the Southwick Literary Society. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 27, 1906, Miss Edith Coburn Noyes appeared 
before the Southwick Literary Society in Charles Reade’s comedy, “Peg 
Woffington.” Chickering Hall was taxed to its utmost seating-capacity by the 
friends and admirers of this gifted artist. Miss Noyes’s recital was most ex- 
cellent from beginning to end, her characters splendidly drawn —from “Peg 
Woffington,”’ the great actress, yet, better still, the noble woman, to the dis- 
mayingly truthful cherubs, “Lysimachus”’ and “Roxalana.” Miss Noyes 
captivated her audience with the subtle humor in which the play abounds. 
Amid this comedy the occasional underlying thread of pathos was not for- 
gotten, but handled so dexterously that it added immeasurably to the strength 
of the play. Miss Noyes’s “Peg Woffington” was a rare treat, and adds 
another laurel to the splendid course of the Southwick Literary Society. 
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Exchanges 


The Allisonia of Sackville, New Brunswick, has a number of very inter- 
esting drawings this month. It is pleasant to find a magazine well repre- 
sented by the students in all departments. ‘The editorials are very interest- 
ing, and the article on “Kipling, the Man and Poet” should interest a large 
number of our students. ‘Evidently the oratory pupils are enthusiastic. Listen 
to this: 

“Our pins have arrived — in color, silver; in shape, triangular, represent- 
ing our angle of presentation, and inscribed with our motto, ‘Veritas,’ in 
visible speech symbols.” 


The Register, Boston Latin School, has a lot of good fiction. The editorials 
are good, and the entire magazine presents an unusually neat, attractive page. 


The Educator-Journal would be enjoyed by the normal and school man- 
agement classes. The first article is “The Reactions of the Teaching Pro- 
fession.”” It is a report of an address made by the president of De Pauw 
University, Indiana. He says, “Instead of asking, What does the teacher 
do with the profession ? we will rather ask, What does the profession do with 
the teacher? . . . Action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions. 
If so, the teacher stands where the tides flow forth and back again. . . . The 
teacher has a field, but he 7s a field; he has pupils, but he 7s a pupil; he occu- 
pies a building, but he 7s a rising building; he uses books, but he 7s a book in 
the making; he shapes his work, but his work shapes him. . . . The im- 
provement of the profession will mean the improvement of its pay. We need 
to educate public sentiment, but we need to educate ourselves. One man 
gives more, hence he gets more. . . . We may let ourselves off having done 
what is fairly respectable when we should hold ourselves grimly to what is 
fairly possible. . . . The fact that we are called upon to promote the intel- 
lectual development of others is naturally a call to inspire our own minds. 
Whenever a teacher ceases to palpitate with eagerness for knowledge, let 
him be frightened until his cheek is fairly blanched by the thought of decline 
and doom. . . . It is not contended that a man, in the midst of a profession 
which supplies his wants, should be ever posing as a philanthropist; but it is 
insisted that a man should view his work in relation to the needs of life, and 
so should beget the generous temper. He who does not hold this estimate 
will become more and more of a professionalist and less and less of a man. 
The person who seeks the best equipment merely because he would get higher 
wages and more recognition, and not because he would render a finer con- 
tribution and deeper service to humanity, is sinking his manhood in his teach- 
erhood.” 

There are many other articles of interest in the magazine which would 
take too much space to mention especially. 


Other exchanges are T'he Independent, The Lyceumite, The Holcad, The 
Ogontz Mosaic, Education, Journal of Education, The Literary Digest. 
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Three Loves 


Love is like a bubble bright 
That shimmers and gleams with changing light; 
It quivers and flares and fascinates, 
And transient joys in us creates; 
And then — it bursts! 


Love is like a fire-flame red 

That dances and sings till cold is fled; 

The warmth of its flame o’er us it throws 

Till life full of joy and trust o’erflows; 
But then — it dies! 


Love is like a pure white dove 
That wings to our arms from God above; 
The warmth of its breast gives life and strength; 
The light in its eyes brings peace at length; 
Yet more — it lives! 
B.C B 
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The Mental Qualifications of Candidates for Admis- 
sion to Normal Schools of Physical 
Training * 

Baroness Rose Posse 


BraIn has been called the flower of body. If physical 
exercise be arranged according to correct physiological 
laws, general health will ensue, the functional activities 
will be heightened, and by the consequent nourishment of 
brain tissue the perfected flower will be produced. 

Persons who practise physical training through a pro- 
tracted period will become possessed of a highly developed 
neuro-motor apparatus, with a consequent increase of 
mental power. This is noticeably true of graduates of 
gymnastics, but the effects of the training are more con- 
spicuously apparent in the physique, for, while the physical 
man can be greatly changed in two years’ time, mental 
education comes gradually. | 

“Physical training is less an education towards pro- 
ducing force than for producing ability to govern the force 
already present. It is a training of volition and attention 
in their relation to the organs of locomotion, so as to pro- 
duce an intimate connection between mind and muscle. 
And since the health of the nervous tissue depends upon 
its blood-supply, gymnastics form a powerful means by 
which we may increase the nutrition and waste of brain 
and nerve.” 

While for public-school children and others who take 
regular exercise this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, we must not allow ourselves to be influenced by it 
to the extent of considering it a sufficient means for cor- 
recting deficiency of intellect in candidates for admission 
to normal schools of physical training. It is wiser to start 
with pupils already possessed of good mental ability than 
to trust to the development of their latent powers through 
exercise. 


*Seniors and Postgraduates in Emerson College are allowed to attend the Posse 
Gymnasium free of charge. 
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If the choice lies between a candidate of good mental 
ability and one of good physical ability, the selection may 
well go to the former, provided the candidate has no func- 
tional disorder. ‘The superiority of the pupil of acute 
mental activity is seen in every form of physical work. 
The expression “ He uses his head”’ is often applicable in 
the gymnasium. ‘Take, for instance, a game of basket- 
ball. It will be noticed that quickness of perception and 
control of nerve will outwit and outclass mere physical 
strength. In the performance of a difficult gymnastic 
movement the concentration possible to the acute brain 
will determine just the right amount of force, the just 
amount of speed, for accomplishing the desired result. 

On the other hand, persons capable of great gymnastic 
skill are possessed of unusual brain power. ‘They may not 
possess culture in its common acceptation, but they have 
the power of thought. ‘This power but needs to be rightly 
developed to produce a person distinguished above his 
fellows. 

In the short time allotted to the training of teachers in 
the sciences essential to a proper understanding of the care 
of the human body there is little opportunity for elemen- 
tary or preparatory work. The time has passed when any 
‘one who is a lover of physical exercise may be considered 
eligible to enter a normal school of gymnastics. It has been 
the experience of most schools of this kind to have many 
applicants who have been encouraged by their friends to 
enter solely because of their cleverness in feats of strength, 
and because they liked physical work better than any form 
of mental work. Because of their special aptitude for ac- 
robatics they believed that the physical-training course 
would allow them to perfect their skill in this direction 
without burdening them with irksome mental tasks for 
which they had little inclination. When such students have 
encountered the difficulties attending the accomplishment 
of the prescribed course they have usually succumbed be- 
fore the end of the first year. Yet, in almost every case, 
they have proved notable athletes, showing that they. pos- 
sessed the necessary brain power to conquer mental prob- 
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lems, but either their previous training was too defective 
to give them the proper start, or their ambition was not 
sufficient to compel them to do the work necessary to at- 
tain the standard set for the class. 

Since the position of director of physical training offers 
unusual opportunities for what may be rightly termed 
malpractice, it is essential that the prospective teacher 
should be endowed with sufficient brains to ensure good 
judgment and intelligent treatment of his charges. 

It is exceptional for a teacher to meet classes composed 
of perfectly normal types. The gymnasium is properly 
considered a therapeutic agent. Ailing persons are ad- 
vised to take gymnastics for their physical benefit, and it is 
seldom possible that the gymnasium director can divide 
the class into two divisions, one for the strong pupils and 
one for the weak ones; so the director’s ingenuity is con- 
stantly taxed to provide just the right amount of exercise 
for each individual case. 

A competent teacher should know how to direct simul- 
taneously the movements of a large number of persons, 
and yet give a certain amount of special exercise wherever 
needed. He must know how to handle the stolid, the 
hysterical, the over-ambitious, the listless, and the anzemic. 
Just the amount of work to give these varying types — 
just the right dose of exercise — requires tact and quick 
perceptions, as well as theoretical knowledge. 

The physical trainer shares with the family physician 
the responsibility of maintaining the health of his charges; 
but, whereas the physician confronts an existing condition, 
the trainer is dealing with possibilities, and he cannot 
allow his vigilance to relax for a moment, lest by some in- 
advertence the very means he is using to promote health 
shall produce disease in an otherwise healthy subject. 

Granting that a candidate for a normal school of phys- 
ical training should be possessed of a certain amount of 
mental ability, let us consider what special needs are to be 
met. 

The pupil in a normal school of physical training must 
have a good memory and a logical mind. He must be 


_——F 
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original, not imitative. Imitation may be the sincerest 
flattery, but it is not always good policy in a teacher of 
gymnastics. The kind of work such a teacher is called 
upon to do requires that he put into it the fire of his own 
individuality, and the greater his ingenuity the better his 
results. Moreover, the pupil must be able to grasp the 
perspective of his two or three years’ course, as the case 
may be, and he must have the versatility, the adaptability, 
to codrdinate his instruction with reference to the ultimate 
result. He must make all the different points bear on the 
centre. He must have qualities of leadership. He must 
have interest in study. He must possess energy and en- 
thusiasm. He must have a good moral character and good 
manners. 

Let us consider, also, what preparatory studies are most 
essential to the proper understanding of the work of a 
normal school of physical training. 

The branches that will form the best foundation for 
such a course are English, Latin or Greek, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. As a practical test, this question 
was put to a class in the Posse Gymnasium: “ What pre- 
liminary studies have been of the most assistance to you 
in your work here ?’”’ ‘The answer was unanimous in favor 
of chemistry, physics, and Latin. One student suggested 
that a fitting preliminary would be a course in logic, or 
concentration of thought, showing that the students realize 
their lack of reasoning-power. Among the sciences that 
tend to develop the reasoning-power may be mentioned, 
incidentally, mathematics, psychology, and analytical 
study of the languages. Women are noticeably deficient 
in the reasoning-power that seems to be a common char- 
acteristic of men. 

Of the branches named, English is conceded to be a 
sine qua non for any profession, and since the city exam- 
inations for teachers of gymnastics make a separate para- 
graph to the effect that, in written and oral answers to 

uestions, applicants must give evidence of ability to use 
the English language correctly, we need not discuss the 
advisability of a good working knowledge of this subject. 
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Latin and Greek are particularly helpful in the study of 
anatomy and physiology. Physics and chemistry are 
necessary for the proper understanding of physiology, 
hygiene, and kinesiology. The study of mathematics lays 
the foundation for logical thinking, and is especially use- 
ful in solving the problems of kinesiology. 

Entrance examinations to colleges and institutions of 
higher learning are given to restrict the attendance to 
those possessing good mental ability. The requirements 
of the leading medical colleges include a college diploma; 
those of second grade require an examination in botany, 
_ Latin, chemistry, and physics. English is an absolute 
essential. 

The requirements for admission to the Harvard Med- 
ical School state that candidates must present a degree 
from a recognized college or scientific school, with the ex- 
ception of such persons of suitable age and attainments as 
may be admitted by a special vote of the Administrative 
Board in each case. The exception applies only to men 
who have practically finished a required course for a de- 
gree, but for some reason prefer waiting until a later period 
for graduation; or to men who, without such a degree, 
have acquired an equivalent education and training sufhi- 
cient to enable them to profit by the instruction offered in 
the school. 

Since the Harvard Medical School made this rule to ad- 
mit only college graduates there has been a very noticeable 
falling off in attendance, with a corresponding rise in the 
standard of work. ‘The minor medical schools have prof- 
ited largely by the situation. If Harvard desired to reduce 
its numbers the measure has proved effectual, and there 
is a rumor that the school will soon return to its former 
plan of admitting all who pass its examinations, without 
reference to the possession of a degree. 

For admission to colleges the requirements throughout 
the country are nearly uniform. 

In 1899 a representative Committee of College Entrance 
Requirements was appointed by the National Education 
Association to study the question of such requirements, in 
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order that both the preparatory school and the college be 
benefited thereby. ‘he plan submitted by this committee 
has been accepted by most of the colleges. The require- 
ments may be met by certificate from what are termed 
“accredited high schools,” or by examination. The ex- 
amination is sometimes given at the college itself, or at 
some large city, where it is conducted by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for that section. 

Something more than ten years ago educators became 
convinced that college courses ought to be so adjusted that 
every pupil, at the end of a secondary course recognized 
as excellent both in the quality and the quantity of its 
work, should be admitted without question “into an at- 
mosphere of deeper research and higher culture along the 
lines of the mental aptitudes.”’ 

Since that time more than one hundred colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States have entered into a personal 
alliance with from ten to more than a hundred high schools 
each. ‘The State universities have been foremost among 
the higher institutions in this movement, and the public 
high schools make up the large majority of what are called 
“accredited schools.”’ ‘The University of Michigan, for in- 
stance, has a list of two hundred formally accredited 
schools. Preparatory schools, other than public high 
schools, must have a very high standing to be placed upon 
the list. Pupils receiving diplomas from any of these 
schools have been admitted to the colleges without exam- 
ination. 

The present appears to be an auspicious time for the 
discussion of some uniform method of. gauging the mental 
ability of applicants for admission to normal schools of 
physical training. The mere fact of the candidate’s pos- 
sessing a diploma from a high school is no criterion that 
he will have the mental calibre to conquer the difficulties 
of this special work. The studies to be pursued are ab- 
stract, scientific, not easily understood without the prepa- 
ration furnished by a college course. At present the num- 
ber of applications from college graduates is not sufficient 
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to warrant restricting the attendance to this grade of stu- 
dents. 

To determine the fitness of students we must know 
more than can be learned from a single interview. 

An examination may or may not be an advantage. An 
examination is a test of accuracy, of memory, of the power 
of concentration. A writer on this subject says that a 
written examination shows the massiveness or robustness 
of the brain, or what may be called the energy of the mind. 
“We can see that knowledge has been acquired and know 
that brain work has been done to get it, and, in addition, 
we may note indications of strength or feebleness of will.” 

Another writer says that the candidate who is dumb in 
the presence of a problem demanding solution, who lacks 
the power of expressing himself definitely and accurately, 
must in some degree be unfitted for the work he has under- 
taken. 

On the other hand, a person may be able to repeat the 
thoughts of others, and thus present a most creditable 
showing in an examination, whereas, if required to do 
something requiring originality of thought, he might be 
absolutely undone. To be a teacher of physical training 
requires special gifts, and a promising pupil may often be- 
come conscious that he is quite out of his sphere after he 
has had opportunities to find out the spirit and aim of this 
particular line of work. 

Thus an examination may not always be productive of 
satisfactory results. Moreover, it is my belief that an ex- 
amination will reveal very little more than may be gained 
from a correspondence, followed by several personal inter- 
views. 

There is one requirement which could be profitably ex- 
acted, which would present a fair idea of the taste, the 
opinions, and the general education of the applicant; 2.e., 
a written theme of not less than one page or more than 
three, which should be written at the time of application 
on a subject chosen by the examiner. 

More than any artificial qualifications in a teacher of 
gymnastics must be reckoned a large outlook on life, de- 
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rived from a breadth and depth of character. This kind 
of wisdom must come from within, and is not dependent 
on book-learning. 

The work of the normal school of gymnastics should be 
of approximately the same grade as that of the medical 
schools. ‘The few subjects taught should be mastered. 
For the accomplishment of this course a more than average 
mental ability is required. It is not absolutely essential 
that the pupil should be possessed of exceptional physical 
strength, neither need she rival the proportions of the ever- 
lovely Venus de Milo, to gain admission. Many faults of 
proportion and most deficiencies of physique may be 
remedied by gymnastic practice. Indeed, a gymnasium 
that cannot correct faults and cure slight abnormalities is 
_ of little practical value. 

It has been proved that physical training improves cere- 
bration, but the science has not yet reached that stage of 
perfection where it can make brains. ‘The prospective 
teacher must have mental ability, and that above the aver- 
age, to meet the increasing demand on teachers in this 
profession. 

Now is the accepted time when all the world turns to 
sports. ‘The movement has become so all-absorbing that a 
disaffected professor was lately heard to remark that it 
was “a good thing gone mad.”’ But the enthusiasm is in- 
fectious. In every city and town in the country the youth 
are making their school life a mixture of study and play, 
and with this popular trend in all educational institutions, 
gymnastics must eventually take its proper place as the 
preliminary training that wins the battle. The schools 
that have regular gymnastic exercise are the ones that turn 
out the best athletes. So, though we have started at the 
wrong end,— first sports and then gymnastics,— we shall 
doubtless arrive presently at the proper adjustment. 

The profession of physical training offers to-day oppor- 
tunities worthy of men and women of brain and skill. ‘The 
placing of a high standard for teachers of gymnastics is 
altogether desirable. 

Before the establishment of normal schools of physical 
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training the mental qualifications of most physical train- 
ers were of an inferior character. The impression of that 
old-time instructor has been hard to eradicate. 

But now, at last, comes the demand for educated teach- 
ers, for men and women who can command as high a salary 
as the principal of a high school, or the head of a college 
department. If the times demand such a teacher the times 
will produce him. 


Aisthetic Physical Culture 
Mrs. Eleanor Louise Swain, 1901 


WE know, to begin with, that every sane woman es- 
teems health among the most precious of God’s good gifts, 
and somehow I am inclined to doubt the veracity of the 
woman who declares she has no desire to be beautiful. I 
would just as soon believe the Harvard or Yale under- 
graduate who pretended to be indifferent to the fascina- 
tions of football or rowing. Like the unmusical man, 
described by our friend Jacques, let no such “woman”’ be 
trusted. As a matter of fact, every woman does want to 
be beautiful; she may not acknowledge, she may not, per- 
haps, even be conscious of, her own desire, but deep down 
in her heart of hearts, nevertheless, the craving exists, and 
it is only right and natural it should. Human nature, and 
especially the feminine half of human nature, is essentially 
esthetic; it is ever ready to worship the beautiful. We 
surround ourselves with objects of beauty, we demand 
beauty in our homes, we require it in our clothing, and we 
long to possess it In our own persons. ‘To every woman 
this much-coveted gift has been granted in a greater or 
lesser degree; every woman cannot be a Venus or a Helen 
of Troy, but every woman, unless she has had the misfor- — 
tune to have been deformed, can and should be straight 
and supple and graceful. The culture and development 
of the share of beauty that has fallen to her lot is a sacred 
duty which every woman owes not only to herself, but to 
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her friends. But you will say, “ How is she to cultivate and 
develop her beauty?’? My unhesitating answer is, By 
physical culture, and proper regard for hygienic condi- 
tions, and plenty of good fresh air. Remember you cannot 
consume too much oxygen; and, like all of the best things 
in the universe, it is free and without price. 

In this age of universal education there is no excuse for 
awkwardness—no more excuse than there is for bad gram- 
mar or anything else that suggests ignorance. People 
everywhere to-day are awakening to the serious fact that 
the body needs to be trained as well as the mind. In our 
streets, in our churches, in our homes,— everywhere we 
look, we see forms which impress us with the urgency of 
the need of the study and practice of physical culture. 

The logical student of to-day believes that education in- 
volves the combined and consistent culture of body, mind, 
and spirit. ‘The ancient Greeks recognized the dependence 
of the mind upon the body, and in their superb gymnasia 
developed forms which were in every way fitted to answer 
as interpreters to the brilliant intellects with which they 
dazzled the world, and in their matchless statuary have 
given us examples of the perfection to which the human 
form is capable of attaining. 

Now there are numerous ways and means by which we 
may attain this development, and the Emerson student or 
graduate has at his or her command one of the best sys- 
tems, according to my judgment. Why? Because it can 
be practised at any time, in that it calls for no special dress 
and no apparatus whatever is needed, though I myself 
agree with and quote from the article of R. W. Harper, 
Director of Physical Training in the New York School. 
When asked if the dumb-bell as an apparatus was ad- 
visable, he said, “ Yes, to be sure, but not according to the 
old-school method. Why, I would as soon give a girl 
pianos to move. The physical culture of the old school is a 
dead letter; it overstrained fragile women, tiring them into 
prostration and illness; it racked their nerves with the 
effort to accomplish the assigned task; and when it did no 
harm of this kind, it built up lumps of muscle that have no 
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place in the contour of the beautiful woman. Who wants 
to see lumps or boulders standing out upon a woman’s 
shoulders and back? ‘The old method failed to give grace- 
ful curves; it failed to give flexibility; it failed to give prop- 
erly distributed circulation, bodily rest. Pulley-weights, 
ladders, leather-mounted horses, may be beneficial, but 
they have been overused by the enterprising young woman 
of the now dying fad — that fad which taught that the 
heavier the weight a woman could lift the better off she 
was physically.” 

The newest movement in physical culture is based on 
relaxation; it is designed to ease and limber muscles that 
are cramped by the ordinary life of the non-athletic 
woman. If she writes at a desk, stands at a blackboard, 
stitches at a machine, or rides in her carriage, her muscles 
are not having full play; even housework, although good 
as far as it goes, has its limitations. Mr. Harper says the 
new school remedies that fault of our modern housed life, 
and does its best to make up for the time when the fair sex 
reached for its own cocoanuts and ran wild in the forests. 
Every form of exercise introduces what is known as ex- 
tension work,— stretching. In the dumb-bell work the 
reformation shows more than in any other line. The up- 
to-date teacher offers nothing heavier than one and one- 
half pound dumb-bells to his most advanced pupil. The 
point is not to work up to the power of handling a heavy 
weight, but to use the bells as a means to an end; namely, 
stretching. The light weight of the bells helps the pupil 
to put more force into her motion than she would if going 
through them empty-handed. As soon as a few arm move- 
ments are learned steps are introduced, and when these 
are learned separately they are then combined, and we 
have a number of pretty bends and twirls and poses that 
are far more graceful than the old method of trying to lift 
a heavy-weight bell. 

There is no prettier exercise than an Indian-club drill, 
and if a light club is used it will exercise the muscles of the 
arms and neck in such a way that the entire arm and neck 
are well rounded out. Right here I must say a few words 
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about dancing. The classic dance affords splendid oppor- 
tunity for the development of grace of movement, and the 
woman who really wishes to cultivate a graceful carriage 
cannot afford to neglect the practice of esthetic dancing. 
Some of the best exercises for the abdominal muscles are 
dancing and rope-jumping; they jar the body in such a way 
that they amount to an abdominal massage, strengthening 
the abdominal muscles, which are so inclined to be weak. 

Wands, also, should constitute a part of the apparatus 
used, because of their lightness. The bending and twirling 
of the trunk are excellent, and stimulate the action of the 
digestive organs, besides doing their share in cultivating 
a well-poised body. | 

In this strenuous age, this age of activity, of keen com- 
petition, no woman can afford to be awkward, no woman 
can afford to be weak and ailing. We must be wide-awake, 
alert, energetic, if we are to keep pace with the great on- 
ward march of progress which marks our era; otherwise we 
shall be obliged to admit ourselves to be, if I may be par- 
doned for using a popular idiom, “back numbers,” and 
whoever yet wanted to be considered a “back number”’? 


Of Gesture* 


By this is meant, a suitable conformity of the motions 
of the countenance, and several parts of the body in speak- 
ing, to the subject matter of the discourse. It is not agreed 
among the learned, whether voice or gesture has the 
greater influence upon us. But as the latter affects us by 
the eye as the former does by the ear, gesture in the nature 
of it seems to have this advantage, that it conveys the im- 
pression more speedily to the mind; for the sight is the 
quickest of all our senses. Nor is its influence less upon 
our passions; nay, in some instances, it appears to act 
more powerfully. A cast of the eye will express desire in 

* Reprinted from “The Columbian Orator,” Boston, 1797. 
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as moving a manner as the softest language; and a different 
motion of it, resentment. 

To wring the hands, tear the hair, or strike the breast, 
are all strong indications of sorrow. And he, who claps his 
hand to his sword, throws us into a greater panic than one 
who only threatens to kill us. Nor is it in some respects 
less various and extensive language. Cicero tells us, he 
often diverted himself by trying this with Roscius the com- 
edian; who could express a sentence as many ways by his 
gestures, as he himself could by words. And some dramas, 
called pantomimes, have been carried on wholly by mutes, 
who have performed every part by gestures only, without 
words, in a way very intelligible. 

But with respect to oratory, gesture may very properly 
be called the second part of pronunciation; in oat pas 
the voice should be suited to the impressions it receives 
from the mind, so the several motions of the body ought to 
be accommodated to the various tones and inflections of the 
voice. When the voice is even and moderate, little gesture 
is required; and nothing is more unnatural than violent 
motion, in discoursing upon ordinary and familiar sub- 
jects. The motions of the body should rise therefore in 
proportion to the vehemence and energy of the expression, 
as the natural and genuine effect of it. 

But as gesture is very different and various as to the 
manner of it, which depends upon the decent conduct of 
several parts of the body, it will not be amiss to consider 
more particularly the proper management of each of those 
ett Now all gesture is either natural, or from imitation. 

y natural gesture, we mean such actions and motions of 
the body, as naturally accompany our words, as these do 
the impressions of our mind. And these either respect the 
whole body, or some particular part of it. 

The speaker should not long continue standing in the 
same position, like a statue, but be constantly changing, 
though the motion be very moderate. ‘There ought to be 
no appearance of stiffness, but a certain ease and pliable- 
ness, naturally suiting itself to every expression; by which 
means, when a greater degree of motion is necessary, it will 
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appear less sudden and vehement: for as the raising, sink- 
ing, and various inflections of the voice must be gradual, so 
likewise should the motions of the body. It is only on 
some particular occasions that a hasty a Heri and im- 
petuosity is proper in either case. 

As to the several parts of the body, the head is the most 
_ considerable. ‘T’o lift it up too high has the air of arrogance 
and pride; to stretch it out too far, or throw it back, looks 
clownish and unmannerly; to hang it downwards on the 
breast, shows an unmanly bashfulness and want of spirit: 
and to suffer it to lean on either shoulder, argues both 
sloth and indolence. Wherefore, in calm and sedate dis- 
course, it ought to keep its natural state, and upright pos- 
ture. However, it should not be long without motion, nor 
_ yet always moving; but gently turn sometimes on one side, 
- and sometimes on the other, as occasion requires, that the 
voice may be heard by all who are present; and then return 
again to its natural position. It should always accompany 
the other actions of the body, and turn on the same side 
with them; except when aversion to any thing is expressed; 
which is done by stretching out the right hand, and turning 
the head to the left. 

But it is the countenance, that chiefly represents both 
the passions and dispositions of the mind. By this we ex- 

ress love, hatred, joy, sorrow, modesty, and confidence: 

y this we supplicate, threaten, soothe, invite, forbid, con- 
sent, or refuse; and all this without speaking. Nay, from 
hence we form a judgment not only of a person’s present 
temper, but of his capacity and natural disposition. And 
therefore it is common to say, such a one has a “ promising 
countenance,” or that “‘he promises little by his counte- 
nance.” It is true, this is no certain rule of judging; nor is 
it in the power of any one to alter the natural make of his 
countenance. 

But the several parts of the face bear their part, and con- 
tribute to the proper and decent motion of the whole. In 
a calm and sedate discourse, all the features retain their 
natural state and situation. In sorrow the forehead and 
eyebrows lour, and the cheeks hang down. But in ex- 
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pressions of joy and cheerfulness, the forehead and eye- 
brows are expanded, the cheeks contracted, and the cor- 
ners of the mouth drawn upwards. Anger and resentment 
contract the forehead, draw‘the brows-together, and thrust 
out the lips. And terror elevates both the brows and fore- 
head. As these are the natural signs of such passions, the 
orator should endeavor to conform to them. 

But as the eyes are most active and significant, it is the 
advice of Cicero that the greatest care should be taken in 
their management. And he gives this reason for it. “ Be- 
cause other parts of the countenance have but few mo- 
tions; whereas all the passions of the soul are expressed in 
the eyes, by so many different actions; which cannot pos- 
sibly be represented by any gestures of the body, if the eyes 
are kept in a fixed posture.” Common experience does 
in a great measure confirm the truth of this observation. 
We readily guess at a person’s intention, or how he is 
affected to us by his eyes. And any sudden change or emo- 
tion of the mind is presently followed by an alteration in 
the look. | 

In speaking, therefore, upon pleasant and delightful sub- 
jects, the eyes are brisk and cheerful; as, on the contrary, 
they sink and are languid in delivering any thing melan- 
choly and sorrowful. ‘This is so agreeable to nature, that 
before a person speaks, we are prepared with the expecta- 
tion of one or the other from his different aspect. So like- 
wise in anger, a certain vehemence and intenseness ap- 
pears in the eyes, which, for want of proper words to ex- 
pie it by, we endeavour to represent by metaphors taken 

rom fire, the most violent and rapid element; and say in 

such cases, the eyes sparkle, burn, or are inflamed. In ex- 
Siege of hatred or detestation, it is natural to alter the 
ooks, either by turning the eyes aside, or downwards. 

Indeed, the eyes are sometimes turned downwards upon 
other occasions, as to express modesty. And if at any time 
a particular object be addressed, whatever it be, the eyes 
should be turned that way. And therefore Philostratus 
very deservedly ridicules a certain rhetorician as guilty of 
solecism in gesture, who, upon saying,.O Jupiter! turned 
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his eyes downwards; and when he said, O Earth! looked 
upward. A staring look has the appearance of giddiness 
and want of thought; and to contract the eyes gives suspI- 
cion of craft and design. A fixed look may be occasioned 
from intenseness of thought; but at the same time shows a 
disregard to the audience; and a too quick and wandering 
motion of the eyes denotes levity and wantonness. A 
gentle and moderate motion of the eyes is, therefore, in 
common, most suitable; always directed to some of the 
audience, and gradually turning from side to side with an 
air of respect and modesty, and looking them decently in 
the face, as in common discourse. Such a behaviour will 
of course draw an attention. 

As to the other parts of the body distinct from the head, 
the shoulders ought not to be elevated; for this is not only 
in itself indecent; but it likewise contracts the neck, and 
hinders the proper motion of the head. Nor, on the other 
hand, should they be drawn down and depressed; because 
this occasions a stiffness both to the neck and the whole 
body. Their natural posture therefore is best, as being 
most easy and graceful. ‘To shrug the shoulders has an 
abject and servile air; and frequently to heave them up- 
wards and downwards is a very disagreeable sight. A con- 
tinued motion of the arms any way, is by all means to be 
avoided. ‘Their action should generally be very moderate, 
and follow that of the hands; unless in very pathetic ex- 
pagnane where it may be proper to give them a more 
ively spring. 

Now, all bodily motion is either upward or downward, 
to the right or left, forward or backward, or else circular. 
The hands are employed by the orator in all these except 
the last. And as they ought to correspond with our ex- 
pressions, so they ought to begin and end with them. In 
admiration, and addresses to Heaven, they must be ele- 
vated, but never raised above the eyes; and in speaking of 
things below us, they are directed downwards. Side mo- 
tion should generally begin from the left, and terminate 
gently on the right. In demonstrating, addressing, and on 
several other occasions, they are moved forward; and in 
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threatening, sometimes thrown back. But when the orator 
speaks of himself, his right hand should be gently laid on 
his breast. 

The left hand should seldom move alone, but accommo- 
date itself to the motions of the right. In motions to the 
left side, the right hand should not be carried beyond the 
left shoulder. In promises, and expressions of compli- 
ment, the motion of the hands should be gentle and slow; 
but in exhortations and applause, more swift. —The hands 
should generally be open; but in expressions of compunc- 
tion and anger, they may be closed. All finical and trifling 
actions of the fingers ought to be avoided; nor should they 
be stretched out and expanded in a stiff and rigid posture, 
but kept easy and pliable. 

The gestures we have hitherto discoursed of, are such as 
naturally accompany our expressions. And we believe 
those we have mentioned, if duly attended to, will be found 
sufficient to answer all the purposes of our modern pro- 
nunciation. The other sort of gestures above mentioned 
are such as arise from imitation; as where the orator des- 
cribes some action, or personates another speaking. But 
here great care is to be taken not to overact his part by 
running into any ludicrous or theatrical mimicry. It is 
sufficient for him to represent things of this nature, as may 
best convey the image of them in a lively: manner to the 
minds of the hearers; without any such changes either of 
his actions or voice as are not suitable to his own character. 


Benvenuto Cellini— 1 500-1571* 
C.F. 


Aumostr with the opening words of the Cellini auto- 
biography we are transported into the ferment spirit of the 
Renaissance. Possibly the name of the whole movement, 
Renascence, would be better, for Cellini, in a way — in his 


* * Written for the course given by Edward Howard Griggs in “Autobiography” at 
the Emerson College of Oratory. ; 
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individual way — partook of the elements of the Reforma- 
tion in their quick outspread from the birthplace of the 
new life. 

It seems to be but at odd moments of more or less en- 
forced rest from the hurly-burly he delighted in that Cellini 
gives expression to that within him which signifies the in- 
halation of the Reformation, and, indeed, this could have 
been but slight, living, as he did, on the very outside circles 
of that particular phase of the Renascence. 

Within the central agitations, then, we discover Cellini, 
at his most realistic moments; he partakes of the storm and 
helps along its rush, if he can; he acknowledges no God, 
almost, save his genius and the power of his own arm; he 
is sufficient unto himself. | 

We must consider his autobiography with close atten- 
tion. It was begun when he was well toward sixty years of 
age, an age when even a man of arrogance and inordinate 
conceit, like Cellini, must take his past life with serious- 
ness; and, while not condoning such, as such, we must un- 
derstand the great dominant forces which, in this interest- 
ing figure of the Renaissance, governed his actions and his 
dictions. Cellini utterly believed in himself and his accom- 
plishments. He says, “’Those who have accomplished 
should describe their lives with their own hands,”’ and, he 
naively goes on, “after forty.” 

In a manner pathetically modern — and who knows 
how old then! — Cellini begins his account of his life with 
the length of the ancestral tree trunk, and in no less than 
the bosom of Julius Cesar’s army does he plant its roots. 
_ We must confess, however, that this family anchorage, like 
many claims of prowess made by the author, are somewhat 
apocryphal. Sufficient, he believes it, and glories in descent 
from the valorous. 

Cellini inherits a bigness from his father, who, even in 
the fifteenth century, married a girl sans dower! From his 
father he derives strong inheritance tending toward his art, 
and at a very early age we find him working at the gold- 
smith’s craft under Michelagnolo, although his father ever 
endeavored to make a musician of him. Cellini, however, 
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especially in his early life, detested, not music, but that he 
should be compelled to pursue it. 

Counter-agents, working at cross-purposes with the even 
pursuance of a given art, in Cellini’s case threw his family 
under the patronage of the Medici, signalling, therefore, a 
certain opposition to contending factions. This spirit of 
contention seems to sway the whole life of Benvenuto. 

At sixteen years old this Titan is banished on account of 
a duel fought in the streets of Florence. He is not in any 
way affected, except to bear some ill-will toward his judges, 
recognizing them as possible enemies at a later date. 

Moving from Siena to Bologna, back to Florence after 
interdict is removed, then on to Rome and Pisa, Cellini be- 
comes restless, meeting this and that man and becoming 
acquainted with methods and styles. He seems to be quick 
to incorporate and assimilate, and it would be very inter- 
esting to know whether the opinions of somewhat sober 
fifty-eight were those of the youth of downy lip. In the 
case of ‘Torrigiani this would seem so, as his dislike for this 
man was solely based on account of a blow given by him 
to the “divine Buonarotti.” Along with this oft-repeated 
admiration of Agnolo, however, we hear of “another 

ainter, Lionardo da Vinci.”’ 

We find Cellini becoming the intimate of great men, and 
attempting works of considerable importance — works 
which, in his enthusiasm for himself, he transcends into 
achievements of surpassing worth. We also find him, in 
his blind wrath, indulging in brawl after brawl, being ban- 
ished and hindering his work. It is in this strange mixture 
of bravo and sensitive artist that we find how typic he is of 
the Renaissance, these being the two prominent types of 
the period in him combined. 

Cellini is large, generous, and loves a beautiful child 
face. He is superstitious, and essays the temperament of 
a psychic, even making some advance in his way, along 
telepathic lines, if we may trust his reports. He seems to 
be drawn irresistibly where blood flows, and enjoys making 
it flow, from his own standard of justice, which seeks re- 
venge as a means of settlement. 
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Again and again we return to Cellini’s quaint self-lau- 
dation. At twenty-three he is spoken of by the Cellini of 
fifty-eight as possessed of a “temperament so happy and 
of such excellent parts that 1 was able to accomplish freely 
whatever it pleased me to take in hand.” 

During the Bourbon attack on Rome in 1526 Cellini 
seems to forget his arts of medal manufacture, seal design- 
ing, jewel setting, and the like, in the din of artillery. 
Where the fire from the walls of San Angelo was thickest 
there we find him. With calm equal to the way he takes 
aim, he ultimately avers that his particular prowess had 
much to do with the retreat of the enemy! “If I were to 
relate in detail all the splendid things I did in that infernal 
work of cruelty, I should make the world stand by and 
wonder.” 

A favorite of the Pope, utterly confident in his own 
genius, Cellini never seems to crave the constant love of a 
constant woman.* In the light-love air of that license- 
giving day he satisfies himself with temporary cravings. 
Illegitimate children (in late life) come, and some of them 
go (as far as record shows), unheeded. Others, he seems 
to cherish somewhat tenderly. He loves and loves again; 
he is not consistent, constant, or even persistent in his 
amours. (In his life-work one might almost draw a com- 
parison here.) He seems to be ever working off a surplus 
of tremendous vital energy along the lines of greatest tem- 
porary attraction. Even when he marries it seems as a 
matter of convenience, and he does not record his married 
life. 

Strife attracts this restless spirit; where it is he rides tri- 
umphant; where it is not he makes it upon flimsiest provo- 
cation. He stabs men who have insulted him, and a Pope 
pardons him on account, we think, of the excellence of his 
craft. He dares the high as well as low, and brooks no in- 
juries. He is revengeful, but this seems a racial, rather 
than a personal, trait. 

Cellini suffers a great illness, and as an attendant on his 
convalescence, a certain internal yeast-working develops 


*T refer here to the bravo and his life. 
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the religious side of the man. But his great reform thoughts 
blossom only after he has been convinced of his own 
impotence (not acknowledged) through imprisonment in 
S. Angelo’s most horrid dungeons. Here visions of saints 
attend his enthralled states. His conversion, as it were, is 
complete for the time being. In a way, it never suffers, 
thereafter, entire collapse. 

Becoming the court goldsmith to the King of France, 
Cellini, with enlarged opportunities, greater pay, and under 
the stimulus of the generous praises of the kine grows in 
his work. He creates more largely. His scope broadens. 
He divines the heart of things better. 

Even under France, Cellini seems to be the object of 
slander, and is outraged by jealous tongues. His retali- 
ations are unique and terrible. This whole successful 
period of his life is one of contrasts in black and silver; the 
success is sharply opposite to his acknowledged treatment 
of his mistress, Caterina. His abuse of her is revolting to 
our senses. Even in Cellini’s own day such atrocities were 
but the expression of arrogant brutality, yet we must ad- 
mire the man’s frankness in putting down, at sixty, what 
hot blood at passion’s decree did at forty. Cellini’s verac- 
ity is in most cases remarkable, being, even in matters 
where such a personal boaster might be expected to spread, 
confirmed by existing documents, written by other Heed 

The great sides of the man come out in the simple way 
in which he states his assumption of the support of his 
widowed sister and her six daughters, for whom it appears 
he has ideals of moral uprightness. 

After leaving France he does his greatest work; he settles 
down in his native Florence to care for dependents, to love 
his work, to give attention to the finer sides of his nature. 
His bull-like antagonism is somewhat subjected; he lives 
for the best there is in him. The childlike believing of 
little tales he has laid aside, although he carries his dagger 
ever free. At fifty-four we find him exhibiting the Perseus 
which may be seen to-day in Florence. He is the friend of 
Agnolo and acquainted with Titian. From the former he 
acknowledges he learned. 
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He always rode on the upper crest, even of despair, 
when that was in turn. Cellini never balked a fence, 
though often he Sle it by demolishing it completely. 
He was reckless, daring, swift, and powerful, often terrible, 
occasionally horrible, a very Samson of the Renascence. 
Of this great period he stands forth a rugged example, 
self-announced. 


Fencing 
Jane E. Mitchell, Instructor in Fencing, E. C. O., 1905-06 


Fencine has grown much into favor within the last few years. Its merit as 
an exercise and its fascination as a sport appeal to many. In bygone days, 
when a sword was a necessary part of a gentleman’s dress, his life often de- 
pended upon skilful use of it. ‘To-day many plays are possible by means of 
the lightness of the foil which would be impracticable with the heavy sword. 

It is an interesting fact that now, when the art of fencing is practically use- 
less, the theory is nearly perfect, and those who study fencing become its 
devotees. An almost infinite variety of combinations open before one, as the 
skill in the execution of various plays increases. The mental excitement and 
physical activity combine to make a most delightful pastime. The whole body 
is exercised, no one part being overdeveloped and making those great bunches 
of muscle which are almost a deformity. There is no abnormal development 
which may prove a hindrance to the general health. 

A fencer must be light on his feet and very quick to respond, both mentally 
and physically, to the demands of the moment. If he is not naturally lithe 
and quick, constant practice soon makes him so. The legs are used in ad- 
justing the equilibrium, in the advance, retreat, and lunge; the hand holds the 
foil, directing it in attacks or parries according to the dictates of the mind; the 
body is alert, on guard, or sent forward in the lunge; the eye watches every 
movement of the adversary; and above all, the mind grasps the situation and 
devises the means, either for protection or attack. 

The thought and action must be simultaneous. Long and patient practice 
is necessary to train the body to obey the will, and to educate the mind to 
- grasp the situation and to form its plans instantaneously. It is most true here 
that “the man who hesitates is lost.’’ There is, of course, a certain amount of 
drudgery in the daily practice which is unavoidable, but the fascination of see- 
ing the steady growth of improvement, and the consciousness of complete 
mastery of each step, is a source of great satisfaction to those who have tried. 
it. The benefit to the general health is inestimable, and fencing is an exercise 
particularly well adapted to women. It is not so violent that a frail woman 
need be afraid of it. If she begins moderately and works faithfully she will be 
surprised to see the strength which will be gained. The awkward woman be- 
comes easier on her feet and her carriage becomes more graceful. The narrow 
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chest expands; the breathing-capacity becomes greater; the eye grows keener; 
the wrist gains in dexterity; the muscles of the arms and legs become firmer; 
and the mind is trained to act quickly according to judgment. 

A woman fencer’s dress must give her freedom of movement. A loose 
waist, with sleeves small at the wrist,— not, however, tight enough to bind it 
and so hinder its mction,— a full skirt of light material, reaching two or three 
inches below the knees,-—— or else full bloomers,— and rubber-soled shoes are 
necessary. For her safety and comfort, a well-padded plastron, a good fencing- 
glove, and a mask which is reliable are essential. It pays to get the best foils 
the market affords, as the cheaper ones may be imperfect and so become 
dangerous. Great care should also be exercised in selecting the mask. With- 
out the mask the sport is very dangerous, as it leaves the face and eyes wholly 
unprotected. A cheap mask may be thin or have too large a mesh, through 
which the foil might pass if thrust with unusual strength. | 

To those who intend to make the stage their vocation, a knowledge of 
fencing will prove most useful. Many times, even a slight knowledge of the 
art will enable an actor to make an effective scene of that which otherwise 
would fall flat or become ludicrous. The benefit of the exercise gained in 
daily practice would amply reward the actor both in grace and health for any 
time spent upon it; but constant practice and infinite patience are necessary 
if one would become an expert fencer, though the results are worth all the pains. 


Editorial 


Meptocrity is the half-way house between heaven and 
hell; it welcomes travelers toward both places because it 
makes money out of both. But the beds at this hostelry 
are uncomfortable for those who choose (?) heaven or hell 
as their journey’s end, and its meals, served to transients, 
are often nightmaric memories. It makes only those com- 
fortable and satisfied who are so lacking in positiveness 
that they resemble the “ Maybe Girl.” 

“Maybe yes—and maybe no; 
One of these maybes must be so”’ 
was the answer she gave to the young man who tentatively 
asked her — if she could darn socks. But history says she 
got the young man. 

So, and even so, mediocrity often gets the youthful — 
and sometimes the more highly seasoned. It serves its pre- 
digested food in tablet form, so that the unwary quarry 
does not really know it is getting meals, even. 
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Now, it is a well-known fact that variety is the baking- 
powder of life, and, although the predigested tablet may 
accord perfectly with every canon of faith from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to India’s English cities, yet in time 
even pastilles of an over-ripe and absolutely refined doc- 
trine will refuse to arouse more than a dog-trot of enthu- 
siasm in the journey along the highroad to the land of one’s 
heart’s desire. One insists on variety, in spite of one’s self. 
It is a law of nature, especially evinced by the common 
cat (Felis Domesticus) in her color choice regarding kittens, 
and the wife of man in her choice of hats and moods, and 
by the husband of the wife of man in his choice of — many 
things. 

To be mediocre implies less of the determinative prin- 
ciple than the willing victim of suttee possesses, yet much 
of the result, which is for the most part gray ash. It is, 
however, a sacrificial task to be mediocre. ‘Think of the 
fun the widow might have had burning herself up in sec- 
tions during the remainder of her life instead of at one fell 
swoop. Of course, it is to be supposed that her Rajah lord 
Sr oititl be glad to see her when she had passed through such 
an ordeal to get to him — but then, one never knows. He 
may have had friends in the unseen, and when the lady 
reached him all that was left her would be the place of 
second fiddle in the matrimonial band — which, by the 
way, while noted for its tempo, does not always play the 
notes as they “are wrote.’’ Now second fiddle is mediocre. 
The artist would rather tinkle the triangle, although he 
would get less per for doing it. 

Please don’t be mediocre! Shake off last year’s overcoat 
of convention and be heavenly, if you can; and if you can- 
not, and are bold enough to pass by on the other side of the 
half-way house, be un-heavenly! In doing even so you will 
be mpiive, and positiveness, after all, is a heavenly essen- 
tial. 
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Alumni Notes and College News 


The seventh annual convention of the New York State Association of Elo- 
cutionists was held at Niagara Falls, April 9 and 10, 1906. Many noted read- 
ers and speakers assisted in the programs. On the morning of April 10, Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick gave an address on “Personal Culture in Dramatic 
Art,” and in the evening she presented “Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii”’ 
and part of the fourth act of “’The Merchant of Venice.” 


Miss Gertrude I. McQuesten gave a series of recitals during the spring 
recess. On February 22 she gave a miscellaneous program in the Westside 
Auditorium, New York City; March 5, she presented “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in Carnegie Hall, New York City; March 7, a recital of Modern 
Stories and Poems, in Calvary Baptist Church, New York City; March 9, a 
program of comedy, in Salisbury, Md. 

The following notice of the recital at the Calvary Baptist Church appeared 
in The Church Calendar: 

“The ‘Recital of Modern Stories and Poems’ last Wednesday night by 
Miss Gertrude I. McQuesten furnished a very enjoyable and profitable eve- 
ning. Miss McQuesten is a reader of marked ability, and she quite charmed 
the audience with her pleasing personality and her varied impersonations. 
Her soft, clear voice shows much training, and it is remarkably free from all 
affectation. Varied as was the program, each selection showed excellent 
taste.” 


Vivian Cameron was the reader at a concert given, on February 28, at the 
New England Conservatory. She gave Acts 1 and 2 from “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,”’ as well as miscellaneous numbers. She is always popular and charming. 


Evelyn Lewis, ’99, has resigned her position in the Agnes Scott Institute, 
Decatur, Ga., and is spending several months with relatives in Marquette, 
Mich. In the fall she will do concert work in the North and West, under the 
management of the Chicago Lyceum Bureau. 


Leoti F. Creager, Dean of the College of Oratory in National Normal Uni- 
versity, Lebanon, O., sends us one of her interesting circulars, containing an 
extensive repertoire of lecture recitals, dramatic readings, and miscellaneous 
programs. 


Miss Nola Venable, 05, who teaches at Princeton, Ky., this year, writes, 
“We had a rare treat Monday evening (March 12) in listening to Mrs. South- 
wick read ‘Macbeth.’ A very appreciative audience sat spellbound through- 
out the performance.” 


Miss Helen Badgley, 06, has been doing some most successful concert 
work this season, and we note with pleasure her contribution to the testimonial 
concert tendered Stella Archer Maloney, at Berkeley Temple, Monday, Feb. 
19, 1906. Miss Badgley has a strong dramatic element which cannot fail to 
arouse and hold the attention of her audience. 
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Ethel L. Miller, 05, has been appointed reader for a concert company 
touring the West. Miss Miller was one of the dramatic readers of her class 
and will long be remembered on account of her delightful work. 


Mary E. Haskell,’03, has recently assisted most successfully ata Y.M.C. A. 
concert, and in reporting it the Montreal Star says: “The readings of Miss 
Haskell deserve special mention. She was heard here for the first time last 
evening, and her three selections were extremely well rendered. Her sympa- 
thetic voice and natural manner won her audience immediately. As Miss 
Haskell is to reside in Montreal, the public will undoubtedly have the pleasure 
of hearing her often.” 


Meta H. Taylor, 05, has been caring for the invalid mother this year, yet 
finding time to further “the beloved work.’ How true her efforts in this line 
have been was attested by the very successful evening she gave, January 19, 
under the auspices of the League Lecture Course. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill Crumb announce the marriage of their daughter 
Clara to Dr. Samuel A. Fisk, on Thursday, Feb. 22, 1906, in Chaumont, N. Y. 


Miss Evelyn Schwartz, 05, who is teaching at Rawlings Institute, Char- 
lottesville, Va., has recently given a most satisfactory production of “Cran- 
ford.” We understand that Miss Schwartz is adding materially to the pros- 
pective enrolment, both at Summer School and at our fall opening. 


Some of our alumni have received slips of interest like the following, and 
those who have not may look forward to the event with pleasure: 
Pe 
What is the question ? 
How is the Magazine to print Alumni News un- 
less the Alumni send news to the Magazine to be 
printed ? 
That is the question! 


Of Miss Badgley’s (’06) recent appearance as assistant to the Blue Hill 
Orchestra, it is said: 

“Of Miss Badgley we can only repeat what was said of herin connection with 
the Wollaston Glee Club Concert. She was heard with the same delight upon 
her second visit as upon her first. She received a most flattering greeting, and 
established her reputation as an accomplished reader. Her Kipling’s ‘East 
and West’ was given with much spirit, while Riley’s ‘Little White Hearse’ was 
heart-breaking in its pathos. Miss Badgley will never fail of an audience in 
Readville.” 


For another season Lucy D. Pinney, ’95, will continue to fill the place of 
teacher of French and oratory in the Great Falls High School, Montana, 
where she has been for three years. This is its own commentary on Miss 
Pinney’s ability. 
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Charles Farr, ’08, contributed to a literary program in North. Weymouth, 
Mass., March 2, 1906. 


Mrs. Ruth A. Woodwell, the energetic teacher of expression at Chatham 
Episcopal Institute, Chatham, Va., nothing daunted by the fire that destroyed 
the school building, gave her recital, as advertised, on Friday night, February 
23, using the Opera House. The artistic production of “Cinderella” by the 
younger students and the very sympathetic interpretation of scenes from 
“Hamlet” by the more advanced pupils was duly appreciated by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Helen Pernal Dewey, ’98, is at Watertown, N. Y., this season, making a 
most splendid demonstration of her ability to teach our work to the children. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Burdette Parks announce the marriage of their 
daughter Emily Corenne to Mr. Frederic Alexander Demarest, on Tuesday, 
Feb. 27, 1906, in Greenport, N. Y. They will be at home after March 15, in 
Fairfield, N. J. 


Marie Jensen, ’05, who is teaching this year at Crest Hall, Winthrop Beach, 
gave a special program for February 22 to a large and appreciative audience. 


Paul de Lima is living in Syracuse, N. Y., where he is in business with his 
brothers. 


Mary G. Kellett, ’02, who teaches this season in the High School, Butte, 
Mont., has recently given her annual contest for the Mueller medals. The 
Butte Miner says of it: “The general excellence shown in all the declamations 
is a high tribute to the standard of instruction maintained in Miss Kellett’s 
work.” 


Marion Hutchings, 04, has been playing with the “Quincy Adams Saw- 
yer’’ Company in the West during the winter, and has just returned, after a 
thirty weeks’ engagement. 


Anna R. Ledmon, ’04, is now living in Fort Collins, Col., where she is 
teaching. 


Class News of the Month 
06 


On the evening of March 31 the class of ’06 once more held the centre of 
the stage. The event was the regular meeting of the alumni, and ’06 presented 
the program. It was an evening of unique interest, the entire program being 
“Old English.” 

The curtains, when drawn, disclosed a rustic fence over which leaned a 
group of Elizabethan lads and lasses who sang an old English lyric, “Under 
the Greenwood Tree.”” This was followed by the Portia and Nerissa scene 
from “Merchant of Venice,’’ Miss Jane M. Keeler playing Portia, Miss Hazel 
L. Miller playing Nerissa. Again the merry lads and lasses sang. This time 
the lyric was “There Was a Lover and His Lass.’ They had scarcely ceased 
singing when Henry V. and Katherine of Valois began their wooing scene. 
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Mrs. Mary Patten made a charming Katherine, while Mrs. Anna E. Marmein 
as Henry roused the audience to several hearty laughs. One of the rustic lads, 
known as Miss Ethel Dennison, then sang the Arne arrangement of “Blow, 
Blow, ‘Thou Winter Wind.” Anon Launcelot Gobbo held the stage and 
argued with the “fiend”’ till his father, Old Gobbo, interrupted his medita- 
tions. Miss Betsy Kenyon was most excellent as Launcelot, and the disguise 
of Miss Mary Carroll as Old Gobbo was complete. Theirs was, perhaps, the 
most difficult scene of all, and was certainly a credit to themselves, to the class, 
and to the college. 

The parted curtains next revealed four shepherds with their shepherdesses 
dancing at a revel. ‘The music was by Edward German, and had been most 
carefully chosen as being the very measure to which Phyllis and Corydon 
tripped away the golden hours. The dance was as genuine as the music and 
took one back to simple, idyllic life. Next Robin Hood, Maid Marion, Little 
John, and Friar Tuck danced the old Morris Dance, and in pranced a hobby- 
horse. The Elizabethans were very fond of introducing the hobby-horse into 
their revels, and indeed the grotesque, impish creature was not coldly greeted 
on this occasion. We are not much different, after all. Elizabethans or Roose- 
veltians, we love a laugh, and a romp. 

The rest of the evening was spent at the refreshment-table, and with danc- 
ing. Our preceptress chaperoned the young people and faithfully protected 
us till the last. It was well she did, for there was a notable lack of Faculty 
Folk — almost as few as are seen on Friday mornings at chapel. 

It was remarked by several that the preceptress preferred her husband as 
partner in the majority of dances. We do not intend to cast blame on her, but 
we feel her lack of generosity. Tue Reporter. 


Nortr.— The preceptress desires to acknowledge the courtesy of Honorable 
Mention accorded her by the reporter of the Senior Class, but feels that as this 
is not “leap year”’ the punishment does not fit the crime. 

PRECEPTRESS. 
Postgraduates 


What are these superior beings a-doing? Well, they are chiefly doing 
superior things, it is generally supposed. To begin with, we are quite the 
largest graduate class, I believe, in the history of the College, and members of 
°05 and the B. B. F. from previous classes mingle and intermingle in sweet ac- 
cord in the graduate work. Of course, by the time one becomes a graduate one 
becomes almost too rare a creature for less a food than nectar, and so, from the 
Olympian heights of absolute attainment we look down coldly on “the arena 
heaps of helpless poor, and poorer criminals.” 

In other words, we have got beyond the day of petty strife; we soar in an 
atmosphere of our own; when parts in plays are given us we take them with 
calm acceptance,— be they peasant or starry lead,— and when asked by the 
Registrar if we are working for the P. G. diploma, we say, “ Yes, ma’am”’ like 
any little pig-tailed miss in pinafores. 

Yes, we are like little children, in a way, are we not? Perhaps we hope to 
reach the kingdom of heaven so. Who knows? 
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°07 and ’08 


We presume that these classes are doing what well-behaved Juniors and 
Freshmen should do around Commencement-time, for they have sent us no 
news. 


‘¢ Heartsease ”’ 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 27, at three o’clock, the Alpha Tau Lambda 
presented “Heartsease,’’ a comedy in four acts, by Klein, under the auspices 
of the Southwick Literary Society. The play was produced at Potter Hall, 
under the personal direction of Mrs. Maud Gatchell Hicks, and showed in 
numberless ways the care she had lavished on it. 

The play is one of the Colonial period, and well adapted to the purposes of 
a club composed of girls, The parts were excellently taken, and the illusion 
preserved throughout. ‘The hit of the afternoon was made by Miss Bertha 
Silva in a cockney part. Her work was careful and finished, yet entirely spon- 
taneous. Miss Bender was capital as an Irish captain, and Miss Florence 
White daintily charming as the sweet English maiden whose heart he stormed. 
(By the way, it was somewhat disappointing to see no more of Miss White than 
her part afforded, but then each one must take her turn, we suppose.) Miss 
Rachel St. Clair played the lead opposite to Miss Searle. Both were excellent, 
as was Mrs. Kent in the role of Lady Neville. Lord Neville was played by 
Miss Thompson and played well, withal, and Miss Edna Johnson did the 
rakish Sir Geoffrey Pomfret in a way which made us almost sympathize with 
Sir Geoffrey. The other parts were well played, and all minor details were 
carefully attended to. Indeed, when we recall the excellent stalking carriage 
of Miss Hahne in the part of the butler, the delightful bit of broad comedy by 
the towzle-headed chairman, interpreted by Miss Tucker, the work of the Misses 
True, Mountz, and Shaw in their respective parts of Lady O’Hara, Major 
Twombly, and D’Arville, as well as many other points which might be men- 
tioned, there is space only for praise and warm thanks to Mrs. Hicks and the 
members of the Alpha ‘Tau Lambda for their gift of a charming afternoon to 
the students of the College and their friends. C. F. 


Mrs. Southwick’s Return from California 


Mrs: SourHwick left Southern California, where she had been doing pub- 
lic work during the winter, on the last day of February, and came home via 
the Southern States. Her reading engagements en route were Roswell, N. M.; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Weatherford, Tex.; Athens, Ala.; Georgetown, 5S. C.; 
Princeton, Ky.; Murfreesboro, N. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; and Philadelphia, Penn. 
In addition to these Mrs. Southwick gave several talks to students in the vari- 
ous places she visited en route. 

Since her return from the long mid-year trip Mrs. Southwick has taken a 
short trip to New York State, reading at Amsterdam, Oswego, Potsdam, and 
Buffalo. 
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Mo sWea Co AcuiNiotes 


Ar the annual business meeting held February 16, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: president, Miss Helen S. Hammond; vice- 
president, Miss Verna M. Sheldon; secretary, Miss Christine A. Schultz; 
_ treasurer, Miss Margaret L. B. Cave. On the following Friday was held the 
recognition service. Mrs. G. W. Mehaffey, chairman of the New England 
Committee, was present and addressed the association, after which refresh- 
ments were served by the outgoing cabinet. 

The Emerson Association had the following representatives at the New 
England Convention at Lowell, February 16-19: Misses Goodspeed, Sims, 
Flansburg, Hammond, Sheldon, and Cave. 


“Romeo and Juliet”’ 


Tuourspay afternoon, April 12, closed the series of excellent entertainments 
given by the Southwick Literary Society during this year. The reader for the 
afternoon was Mrs. Maude Gatchell Hicks, who presented “Romeo and 
Juliet.” For those who know the public work of Mrs. Hicks, praise in this 
place is superfluous. She has a fineness and an elegance of presentation 
through which she pours her warm, sympathetic understanding of the charac- 
ters. This we all knew; and yet the lyric lovers lived again for us with a reality 
and a tenderness we had forgotten to be prepared for. Romeo captured us; 
Juliet drifted into our hearts with appealing pathos. 


« Pompilia” 

Tue Browning Class had a charming treat recently, when Mrs. Hicks read 
Pompilia’s story from “The Ring and the Book.” For several reasons this 
reading deserves especial mention. In her adaptations of the book Mrs. Hicks 
has told the story with simple directness and absolute delicacy. In her reading 
she gave us the sweetness and girlishness of this child of seventeen, through 
whose purity shines Browning’s highest conception of womanhood. 


Miss Crumb Talks on Physical Culture* 


A FAIR-SIZED audience was on hand at the armory last night to hear Miss 
Clara Crumb’s lecture on physical culture, and to see the exhibition by her 
pupils. The address was interesting to all, and the scholars showed the result 
of their careful preparation in the manner in which they executed their various 
exercises and drills. 

She spoke as follows: 

“Never before in the history of education in America have people appre- 
ciated as at present the value of systematic physical training. It can no longer 


* This talk is especially interesting as it shows how well Miss Crumb has studied 
her “‘Physical Culture” book. 
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be discouraged as a fad or pastime. Men and women are coming to realize 
that there is no virtue in being sick, and we know that bodily exercise wards off 
sickness, lengthens life, and increases the working capacity. It gives the sense 
of well-being that comes to the strong man whose mind and body are equally 
strong and alert. There is no such thing as a strong mind and an unsound 
body. We are willing that our children should spend years of their lives and 
we spend large sums of money upon the cultivation of their mental and moral 
powers, while their bodies are left to go all uneducated, and then when they 
are called to battle with the world for successful achievement they are unequal 
to the required effort, while if their bodies had received one-half the attention 
that their mental being received they would have made of life a success instead 
of a failure. Some people believe that the child of ten is too young for physical 
training. It is just as important to cultivate in the young child right physical 
habits as it is to cultivate right mental and moral habits. It is just as difficult 
and equally important to correct a bad physical habit as to correct a bad moral 
or mental habit. 

“True education aims at the highest condition of health and beauty of the 
whole man. Man is of threefold nature, and just as soon as we try to divorce 
one nature from the other two we shall be disgusted with the result. Some one 
has rightly said we are just as God made us — some are a great deal worse. 
It is a duty of every man and every woman to make him or her self beautiful — 
to make the most of what God has given, mentally, morally, and physically. 
There are many and various systems of physical culture, but all aim at the 
same result,— better health, better physique, greater muscular development 
and grace, increased self-control, self-reliance, fortitude, courage, power of en- 
durance, alertness of perception, and greater activity and the development of 
will-power and morals.” 

In concluding, she said: “Our object this evening is merely to show you 
something of the work we are doing here in the armory gymnasium, and to 
awaken if possible more enthusiasm for this all-important subject of physical 
culture among the people of Watertown.” 


Dean Southwick’s Annual Trip to the Pacific Coast 


Mr. SouTHWICcK will leave Boston on May 11, immediately after the Com- 
mencement Exercises of Emerson College are concluded, and will journey to 
the Pacific Coast, filling engagements en route. Nearly all his dates are spoken 
for, but there are still a very few open evenings. Graduates who are teaching 
in the West, and who are desirous of showing their pupils the best things in the 
interpretative line which can be offered, will do well to write to the Dean for a 
date. Perhaps they will be fortunate enough to get it. Ep. 


An especially gratifying note has been received from Harriet Emily Bolles, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., in which she says, “One of the cheering features of our 
winter stay in the far West is the monthly arrival of the College Magazine, re- 
mailed from our home city in Connecticut.” 
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Notice 


THE reasons why the issues of the Magazine have been 
delayed are as follows: After the resignation of Miss Bar- 
rett, the Secretary of the College, in January, and the ap- 
pane of Mr. Reddie to fill the secretarial chair, the 
atter naturally had little time to attend to Magazine du- 
ties. So an election was in order, and the vote fell to Miss 
Thomas C. Roquemore, who assumed the duties at once, 
beginning upon the February number of the Magazine. 
Mr. Reddie, by request, was retained as Supervising Ed- 
itor, which post, in his ignorance of the workings of Fate, 
he considered a sinecure. But, man proposes and woman 
disposes, sometimes. After a short space of days Miss 
Roquemore was obliged to resign her post (and the Febru- 
ary number of the Magazine) on account of matters which 
called her attention elsewhere. By this time February it- 
self was trembling between Valentine’s Day and the Birth- 
day of one George. ‘The Supervising Editor began to 
work on the February number between hours better un- 
mentioned before the young, and demanded, on the side, 
an Editor to be produced. Miss Edna Johnson was the 
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result of his silent prayer, and, the February number com- 
ing out somewhere about the Ides of March, he went 
peacefully about his secretarial (and other) duties, and 
felt sure that April Fool’s Day would see the arrival of the 
March number under the gentle guidance of Miss John- 
son. Again woman disposed — or deposed. Miss John- 
son came, one fine March day — when the Boston March 
was going out like a cage of lions — and sweetly mur- 
mured, “I cannot accept the post of Editor, for I will not 
be in Boston next year.”’ The Supervising Editor smiled. 
Miss Johnson went on, “ Here is the matter for the March 
number, Mr. Reddie. What shall I do with it?”’ Mr. 
Reddie did not tell Miss Johnson what he really wanted 
her to do with it, but he said, “‘ Give it here.’ She did so. 
Later—very much later—the Magazine for March came 
out, and Mr. Reddie, in the meanwhile, when he had 
time, mused on the duties of a Supervising Editor. It is, 
at present writing, May the twenty-ninth, and the Su- 
pervising Editor is getting the matter for the April and 
May Magazines together. In addition, he is doing other 
things. 

This is one reason for the delay. The second and third 
reasons we will not mention, but the fourth we will touch 
upon. When the idea of having each of this year’s seven 
numbers filled with matter to correspond with one of the 
seven heads of study taught in the College was conceived, 
it was the Editor’s idea to have the leading articles written 
by members of the Faculty, and he made a little list, and 
he had numerous promises and more half-promises. About 
one quarter of the promises were fulfilled, and none of the 
half-promises developed. ‘This caused the Editor and the 
Supervising Editor to tear their hair, and to provide arti- 
cles at the eleventh hour to fill the places left by the hoped- 
for articles. 

These, and more than these, are the reasons, dear sub- 
scriber, why you have been obliged to write, politely in- 
quiring about the Emerson CoLLEGE MaGaziIng, or else 
to remain quiet, but quietly indignant. 

If you will bear with us just this once, and believe that 
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we have —or at least that some of us have — done our 
best, and also that next year, fully understanding the real 
rubbery meaning of “Supervising Editor,” we will gird 
our loins accordingly and get in the fray early, and not only 
attempt, but succeed in supervising the Editor — whoever 
that may be — we will bless you always. If you cannot 
bear with us, we will —— yes, we will bless you anyhow. 
Do you not deserve blessing ? 


Charlotte Bronté 


Mr. CLEMENT K. SHorteEr, in his introduction to the 
life of Charlotte Bronté which has just been published in 
the Literary Lives Series, shows very good reason why the 
book had to be written, and explains what makes it so dis- 
tinctive and valuable an addition to our knowledge of 
Charlotte Bronté and her most remarkable and fascinating 
sisters. He says: “ Mrs. Gaskell, it may be said, wrote the 
only life of Charlotte Bronté that every one should read. 
This is, in a measure, true; but how much new material 
has been published since Mrs. Gaskell wrote, and this ma- 
terial has not in the interval been gathered together into 
one brief narrative. . . . Perhaps I shall best disarm crit- 
icism by stating that I have tried to let Charlotte Bronté 
tell her own story through the letters by her that have been 
brought to light since Mrs. Gaskell wrote.”’ 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Charlotte Bronté, and the time is most appropriate for the 
publication of this new life. Mr. Shorter’s clear and lucid, 
yet entertaining, style makes this briefer life interesting 
and illuminating. Its inviting form and practical useful- 
ness will endear it to all lovers of the Brontés. 


Chicago is to have a theatre where, the season through, nothing but the 
classic in drama will be presented. Its promoters are Chicago’s literary 
women, and their purpose is to offer the works of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Suder- 
mann, Hauptman, and others of the class. The playhouse will be run by 
subscription, and a stock company will be maintained from which “stars” 
will be eliminated. 
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Some Examples of Style 


In the examples by Black, Peacock, Hamerton, and 
Oscar Browning published in this number it is intended to 
show forth the manner in which a public reader may be 
guided in his choice of subjects by material chosen almost 
at random. Every one who has read before the public 
knows that unceasing demand for something new. Not 
what is new to the reader does this mean, necessarily, 
however, but what is new to the public. And it is most 
astonishing to discover how new to the public are the 
works — or selections from the works — of many authors 
who have been crowded to the back shelves. Another 
point along this line is, anything 1s new which is given in 
anew way, Uf the new way rs exactly fitting, or, an old thing 
can be new, even given in the old way, if illumined or 
backed by a sufficiently attractive personality. 

Among interpreters not nearly enough attention is paid 
— not to sight reading alone — but to seght comprehension. 
It was my ill luck to hear, recently, one of the greatest liv- 
ing readers read from sight. It was a letter from a friend, 
and at first I thought the reader was imitating a school- 
child, the performance was so shockingly crude. When I 
realized that the performance was serious my opinion of 
the reader’s innate powers diminished: I saw that what 
seemed divination was only plodding, getting at meanings 
in a parrot-like way almost, the only difference being that 
in the reader’s case the interpretation is self-taught. 

Any one of ordinary ability can learn to read from sight 
intelligently, with gentle emphasis and a moderate degree 
of courtesy to the punctuation-marks. It is as easy to read 
from sight as it is to spell from thought. Many people say, 
“T cannot spell; spelling is a gift of God — and He passed 
me by when the celestial spelling-bee was on!” It is a 
false statement. Thought is a gift of God; spelling is only 
a use to which man puts his thinker. Some people think 
in terms of general culture; some think in terms of cream 
chocolates; some think in terms of the opposite sex; some 
do not (seem to) think at all. 
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Those who are taking up reading in any form as a pro- 
fession cannot afford to slight reading at sight. How do 
you know that you will not be obliged, at some time, to 
read before a cultured audience something quite as dry as 
death in a desert? Yes, and render it attractive, too, or 
else lose your reputation, if you have one, or forego the 
hope of it, if you have it not. Would you say, “Oh, I can- 
not’? I hope not. I would rather see you flunk. Better 
to have flunked, but tried, than never to have had a fall. 
We learn from falls — how to stand up straight the next 
time. 

In selecting “cuttings”? for this month’s magazine I 
pointed to two shelves of books and asked a friend to hand 
me several books at random. It is my belief that any one 
of these selections could be rendered attractive to an audi- 
ence of average intelligence (not children) bya reader of ay- 
erage intelligence if he would use that average intelligence 
for all it is worth. Any teacher of literary interpretation 
knows that awful feeling which comes when the pupil says, 
** Miss , can’t you give me a few good selections ?”’ Is 
it any help to that pupil to give her a selection? No. 
Teach her how to use her thinking powers. Set her to 
make her own cuttings; let her learn, if necessary, through 
repeated failures. If she goes under she will perhaps, at 
least, find out that the level she is fit for is beneath the 
surface, though she may have to drown and be born again 
to discover so much. 

Literature is crammed with fascinating matter. I think 
that if the authors turned their expressive natures to the 
spoken, rather than the written, forms, they would breed a 
race of fascinators who would sway human hearts so that 
the whole world would be bathed in wonderful under- 
standing. Every one would then say what he thought and 
what he felt. Now, we hide it. A few of us try to say, to 
express in words, what the writers think and feel. The 
writers themselves are secret as to word. They whisper in 
_ the dark to one at atime. It is for the speaker of the story, 
the actor of character, to tell a thousand at a time (all in 
one-dollar seats) what the word really means, and there is 
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so much that has been written which has never been told 
to great bodies of people. You may have enough to keep 
your program full from one shelf of modern classics alone. 
Search your Eliot and your Thackeray, your Dickens and 
your Scott, your Stevenson, your Bulwer, your Meredith, 
your Black, your Read. Shakespeare has written pretty 
good stuff which has not been read much. Have you good 
stuff which you have not used stored away in your brain ? 
If so, give it a wrestling-bout with Falstaff or Timon, or if 
you are not afraid of odds, tackle the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. Scott would, alone, furnish material for several 
years, if not lifetimes, and Stevenson, Barrie, and Maclaren 
will give laughter and tears unto a multitude. It is not all 
in the selection — the speaker ’s something, too; and what 
the speaker is depends something on how he uses his na- 
tive blessings. Cook: 


Nightmare Abbey 


Thomas Love Peacock, 1818 
CHAPTER II. 


SHORTLY after the disastrous termination of Scythrop’s 
Shoah for Miss Emily Girouette, Mr. Glowry found 

imself, much against his will, involved in a lawsuit, which 
compelled him to dance attendance on the High Court of 
Chancery. Scythrop was left alone at Nightmare Abbey. 
He was a burnt child, and dreaded the fire of female eyes. 
He wandered about the ample pile, or along the garden- 
terrace, with “his cogitative faculties immersed in cogi- 
bundity of cogitation.”’ The terrace terminated at the 
southwestern tower, which, as we have said, was ruinous 
and full of owls. Here would Scythrop take his evening 
seat on a fallen fragment of mossy stone, with his back 
resting against the ruined wall,— a thick canopy of ivy, 
with an owl in it, over his head,— and “The Sorrows of 
Werter’’ in his hand. He had some taste for romance read- 
ing before he went to the university, where, we must con- 
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fess, in justice to his college, he was cured of the love of 
reading in all its shapes; and the cure would have been rad- 
ical if disappointment in love, and total solitude, had not 
conspired to bring on a relapse. He began to devour ro- 
mances and German tragedies, and, by the reeommenda- 
tion of Mr. Flosky, to pore over ponderous tomes of tran- 
scendental philosophy, which reconciled him to the labor of 
studying them by their mystical jargon and necromantic 
imagery. In the congenial solitude of Nightmare Abbey 
the distempered ideas of metaphysical romance and ro- 
mantic metaphysics had ample time and space to germi- 
nate into a fertile crop of chimeras, which rapidly shot up 
into vigorous and abundant vegetation. 

He now became troubled with the passion jor reforming 
the world.* He built many castles in the air, and peopled 
them with secret tribunals, and bands of illuminati, who 
were always the imaginary instruments of his projected re- 
generation of the human species. As he intended to insti- 
tute a perfect republic, he invested himself with absolute 
sovereignty over these mystical dispensers of liberty. He 
slept with Horrid Mysteries under his pillow, and dreamed 
of venerable eleutherarchs} and ghastly confederates hold- 
ing midnight conventions in subterranean caves. He 
passed whole mornings in his study, immersed in gloomy 
reverie, stalking about the room in his nightcap, which he 
pulled over his eyes like a cowl, and folding his striped 
calico dressing-gown about him like the mantle of a con- 
spirator. 

“Action,” thus he soliloquized, “is the result of opinion, 
and to new-model opinion would be to new-model society. 
Knowledge is power; it is in the hands of a few, who em- 
ploy it to mislead the many, for their own selfish purposes 
of aggrandizement and appropriation. What if it were in 
the hands of a few who should employ it to lead the many ? 
What if it were universal, and the multitude were enlight- 
ened? No. The many must be always in leading-strings; 

*See Forsyth’s ‘‘Principles of Moral Science.” 

+These beings figure in Peacock’s friend Jefferson Hogg’s novel “Alexy Haima- 


toff.”’ ‘“The swans and the eleutherarchs,” says Shelley to Hogg, ‘“‘are proofs that 
you were getting a little sleepy.”— G. 
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but let them have wise and honest conductors. A few to 
think, and many to act; that is the only basis of perfect 
society. So thought the ancient philosophers: they had 
their esoterical and exoterical doctrines. So thinks the 
sublime Kant, who delivers his oracles in language which 
none but the initiated can comprehend. Such were the 
views of those secret associations of illuminati which were 
the terror of superstition and tyranny, and which, care- 
fully selecting wisdom and genius from the great wilder- 
ness of society, as the bee selects honey from the flowers of 
the thorn and the nettle, bound all human excellence in a 
chain, which, if it had not been prematurely broken, would 
have commanded opinion, and regenerated the world.” 

Scythrop proceeded to meditate on the practicability of 
reviving a confederation of regenerators. To get a clear 
view of his own ideas, and to feel the pulse of the wisdom 
and genius of the age, he wrote and published a treatise, 
in which his meanings were “iarebiil wrapt up in the 
monk’s hood of transcendental technology, but filled with 
hints of matter deep and dangerous, which he thought 
would set the whole nation in a ferment; and he awaited 
the result in awful expectation, as a miner who has fired a 
train awaits the explosion of a rock. However, he listened ~ 
and heard nothing; for the explosion, if any ensued, was 
not sufficiently loud to shake a single leaf of the ivy on the 
towers of Nightmare Abbey; and some months afterwards 
he received a letter from his bookseller, informing him that 
only seven copies had been sold, and concluding with a 
polite request for the balance. 

Scythrop did not despair. “Seven copies,” he thought, 
“have been sold. Seven is a mystical number, and the 
omen is good. Let me find the seven purchasers of my 
seven copies, and they shall be the seven golden candle- 
sticks with which I will illuminate the world.” 

Seythrop had a certain portion of mechanical genius, 
which his romantic projects tended to develop. He con- 
structed models of cells and recesses, sliding panels and 
secret passages, that would have baffled the skill of the 
Parisian police. He took the opportunity of his father’s 
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absence to smuggle a dumb carpenter into the Abbey, and 
between them they gave reality to one of these models in 
Scythrop’s tower. Scythrop foresaw that a great leader of 
human regeneration would be involved in fearful dilem- 
mas, and determined, for the benefit of mankind in general, 
to adopt all possible precautions for the preservation of 
himself. 

The servants, even the women, had been tutored into 
silence. Profound stillness reigned throughout and around 
the Abbey, except when the occasional shutting of a door 
would peal in long reverberations through the galleries, or 
the heavy tread of the pensive butler would wake the hol- 
low echoes of the hall. Scythrop stalked about like the 
grand inquisitor, and the servants flitted past him like 
familiars. In his evening meditations on the terrace, under 
the ivy of the ruined tower, the only sounds that came to 
his ear were the rustling of the wind in the ivy, the plain- 
tive voices of the feathered choristers, the owls, the occa- 
sional striking of the Abbey clock, and the monotonous 
dash of the sea on its low and level shore. In the mean- 
time, he drank Madeira, and laid deep schemes for a thor- 
ough repair of the crazy fabric of human nature. 


Extract from the Life of George Eliot 
Oscar Browning 


I may now come back to the question with which I be- 
gan. Which of George Eliot’s novels do we rank the high- 
est? If I have at all carried my readers with me in my 
reasoning, they will agree with me that there is a gradual 
progression from first to last; that during her twenty-five 
years of literary production she was ever conceiving deeper 
views of the problem of life, and was filled with a stronger 
sense of the responsibilities of her mission. She strove 
more and more to grasp the difficulties of complex charac- 
ters such as she met in the course of her London life, and 
such as she learnt to have more sympathy for; to express 
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not only their appearance and their manners, but the very 
inmost secrets and battles of their hearts. In one of her 
essays there is a criticism of Dickens, which has been but 
little noticed. She says: — 

“We have one great novelist who is gifted with the utmost power of render- 
ing the external traits of our town population; and if he could give us their 
psychological character, their conceptions of life, and their emotions with the 
same truth as their dress and manners, his books would be the greatest con- 
tribution art has ever made to the awakening of social sympathies. But while 
he can copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial style with the delicate accuracy of a 
true picture, while there is the same startling inspiration in his description of 
the gestures and phrases of ‘Boots’ as in the speeches of Shakespeare’s mobs 
and numskulls, he scarcely ever passes from the humorous and external to the 
emotional and the tragic without becoming as transcendent in his unreality 
as he was a moment before in his artistic truthfulness.” 


George Eliot never failed to deal with the inner nature 
of her characters. But what a chasm there is between her 
first story and her last! In the “Sad Fortunes of the Rev- 
erend Amos Barton’’ there are but few characters, and 
those of the humblest kind. An underbred clergyman of 
very ordinary appearance and capacity, a loving wife and 
mother, a countess who had been a governess, her brother 
a retired tradesman, a sympathetic neighbor, an outspoken 
country servant — these make up the whole of the dramatis 
persone. Others are indicated with marvellous truth, but 
they hardly enter into the action. They are all simple 
characters, such as may be met with any day in any coun- 
try town. Compared with this, ‘‘Deronda”’ assumes the 
proportions of an epic poem. It is of great length, and the 
plot is of rare complexity. ‘There are episodes which 
might be detached from the main action. The simplest 
characters, the Gascoignes and the Meyricks, have a 
touch of rareness and elevation; whereas the main actors 
are played upon by the stormiest leaney which can influ- 
ence humanity in these modern days. How complicated 
is the character of Gwendolen, how difficult to grasp, her 
feet on the well-known ground of vanity and ambitious 
selfishness, yet endowed with a nature which led her at 
once to acknowledge the supremacy of Deronda, and yield 
herself to his guidance. Myra, a tender plant reared 
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among the worst surroundings, charming Deronda as the 
pearl of womanhood, yet in her despair tempted to suicide 
as Gwendolen was to murder; Mordecai, the embodiment 
of a strange religion, his frail life at once consumed and 
sustained by an absorbing yearning; Deronda, far differ- 
ent, indeed, to the ordinary product of a public school or a 
university, yet so like nature that his prototype has often 
been recognized; Klesmer, the embodiment of German 
culture, so little sympathetic to Englishmen; Deronda’s 
mother, so powerfully drawn, a fiery nature well fitted for 
the weird fortunes of her youth; Sir Hector, now the trusted 
man of common sense, with the romance of his young life 
buried deep beneath its ashes; —all these characters, 
created, not only in their external appearance, but in their 
inmost souls, and woven together in an intricacy of plot 
which is the true representation of real life, such as few 
authors have the courage to describe, just as few painters 
dare to paint with realistic accuracy the true colors of a 
glowing sunset. 

This, as it is the sum and glory of George Eliot’s art, is 
also one of the great masterpieces of our literature. But it 
is not a book which he who runs may read, and it may be 
better understood fifty years hence than it is at the present 
day. It deals with persons and problems which are only 
possible in a highly civilized society, and become more 
common as civilization advances. Literature began with 
Homer, with strife and battles, the virtues and the vices of 
semi-savage tribes. Human nature is there, but human 
nature in germ. The Greeks of the Homeric age are with 
us still; they are to be found in South Africa and the Sou- 
dan; we have spent several millions in killing them with 
Remington rifles and Gatling guns. But you will not find 
amongst them a Faust, a Wilhelm Meister, a Deronda, or a 
Gwendolen. Living art must deal with the circumstances 
which environ it, with the deepest problems of advanced 
humanity, not only with the joys and sorrows common to 
all human beings. To do this well and worthily is the 
privilege of the highest genius, and it was to this stupen- 
dous task that two of the greatest writers of this century 
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set themselves in the maturity of their powers. ‘The at- 
tempt to compass this, perhaps the partial failure, will link 
together indissolubly for future ages the names of Goethe 
and George Eliot. 


The Power of Time 


LETTER TO A MAN OF BUSINESS WHO DESIRED TO MAKE HIMSELF BETTER AC- 
QUAINTED WITH LITERATURE, BUT WHOSE TIME FOR READING WAS LIMITED. 


Victor Jacquemont on the intellectual labors of the Germans — Business may be set 
off as the equivalent to one of their pursuits — Necessity for regularity in the econ- 
omy of time — What may be done in two hours a day — Evils of interruption — 
Florence Nightingale — Real nature of interruption — Instance from the apology 
of Socrates. 

In the charming and precious letters of Victor Jacquemont, a man whose 
life was dedicated to culture, and who not only lived for it, but died for it, 
there is a passage about the intellectual labors of Germans which takes due 
account of the expenditure of time. “Comme j’étais étonné,”’ he says, “de la 
prodigieuse variété et de l’étendue de connaissances des Allemands, je de- 
mandai un jour a l’un de mes amis, Saxon de naissance et l’un des premiers 
géologues de "Europe, comment ses compatriotes s’y prenaient pour savoir 
tant de choses. Voici sa réponse, a peu pres: ‘Un Allemand (moi excepté qui 
suis le plus paresseux des hommes) se leve de bonne heure, été et hiver, a cing 
heures environ. I] travaille quatre heures avant le déjeuner, fumant quelque- 
fois pendant tout ce temps, sans que cela nuise 4 son application. Son déjeuner 
dure une demi-heure, et il reste, aprés, une autre demi-heure a causer avec sa 
femme et a faire jouer ses enfants. I] retourne au travail pour six heures; dine 
sans se presser; fume une heure apres le diner, jouant encore avec ses enfants; 
et avant de se coucher il travaille encore quatre heures. I] recommence tous 
les jours, ne sortant jamais.— Voila, me dit mon ami, comment Oersted, le 
plus grand physicien de |’Ellemagne, en est aussi le plus grand médesin; voila 
comment Kant le métaphysicien était un des plus savants astronomes de 
l'Europe, et comment Goethe, qui en est actuellement le premier littérateur, 
dans presque tous les genres, et le plus fécond, est excellent botaniste, min- 
éralogiste, physicien.’’”* 

Here is something to encourage, and something to discourage, you at the 
same time. The number of hours which these men have given in order to be- 


***Being astonished at the prodigious variety and at the extent of knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Germans, I begged one of my friends, Saxon by birth, and one of the 
foremost geologists in Europe, to tell me how his countrymen managed to know so 
many things. Here is his answer, nearly in his own words: ‘A German (except my- 
self, who am the idlest of men) gets up early, summer and winter, at about five o'clock. 
He works four hours before breakfast, sometimes smoking all the time, which does 
not interfere with his application. His breakfast lasts half an hour, and he remains, 
afterwards, another half-hour talking with his wife and playing with his children. He 
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come what they were is so great as to be past all possibility of imitation by a 
man occupied in business. It is clear that, with your counting-house to occupy 
you during the best hours of every day, you can never labor for your intellec- 
tual culture with that unremitting application which these men have given for 
theirs. But, on the other hand, you will perceive that these extraordinary 
workers have hardly ever been wholly dedicated to one pursuit, and the reason 
for this in most cases is clear. Men who go through a prodigious amount of 
work feel the necessity for varying it. The greatest intellectual workers I have 
known personally have varied their studies as Kant and Goethe did, often 
taking up subjects of the most opposite kinds, as, for instance, imaginative 
literature and the higher mathematics, the critical and practical study of fine 
art and the natural sciences, music and political economy. The class of in- 
tellects which arrogate to themselves the epithet “practical,” but which we 
call Philistine, always oppose this love of variety, and have an unaffected con- 
tempt for it; but these are matters beyond their power of judgment. They can- 
not know the needs of the intellectual life, because they have never lived it. 
The practice of all the greatest intellects has been to cultivate themselves vari- 
ously, and if they have always done so it must be because they have felt the 
need of it. 

The encouraging inference which you may draw from this in reference to 
your own case is that, since all intellectual men have had more than one pur- 
suit, you may set off your business against the most absorbing of their pur- 
suits, and for the rest be still almost as rich in time as they have been. You 
may study literature as some painters have studied it, or science as some lit- 
erary men have studied it. 

The first step is to establish a regulated economy of your time, so that, 
without interfering with a due attention to business and to health, you may 
get two clear hours every day for reading of the best kind. It is not much, 
some men would tell you that it is not enough, but I purposely fix the expendi- 
ture of time at a low figure because I want it to be always practicable con- 
sistently with all the duties and necessary pleasures of your life. If I told you 
to read four hours every day, I know beforehand what would be the conse- 
quence. You would keep the rule for three days, by an effort, then some en- 
gagement would occur to break it, and you would have no rule at all. And 
please observe that the two hours are to be given quite regularly, because, when 
the tume given rs not much, regularity is quite essential. Two hours a day, reg- 
ularly, make more than seven hundred hours in a year, and in seven hundred 
hours, wisely and uninterruptedly occupied, much may be done in anything. 

Permit me to insist upon that word uninterruptedly. Few people realize the 


returns to his work for six hours, dines without hurrying himself, smokes an hour after 
dinner, piariig again with his children, and before he goes to bed he works four hours 
more. He begins again every day, and never goes out. This is how it comes to pass 
that Oersted, the greatest natural philosopher in Germany, is at the same time the 
greatest physician; this is how Kant the metaphysician was one of the most learned 
astronomers in Europe, and how Goethe, who is at present the first and most fertile 
author in Germany in almost all kinds of literature, is an excellent botanist, mineral- 
ogist, and natural philosopher.’”’ 
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full evil of an interruption, few people know all that is implied by it. After 
warning nurses against the evils of interruption, Florence Nightingale says: 

“These things are not fancy. If we consider that, with sick as with well, 
every thought decomposes some nervous matter; that decomposition as well 
as re-composition of nervous matter is always going on, and more quickly with 
the sick than with the well; that to obtrude another thought upon the brain 
whilst it is in the act of destroying nervous matter by thinking is calling upon 
it to make a new exertion; — if we consider these things, which are facts, not 
fancies, we shall remember that we are doing positive injury by interrupting, 
by startling, a ‘fanciful’ person, as tt is called. ALAS, IT Is NO Fancy. 

“Tf the invalid is forced by his avocations to continue occupations requiring 
much thinking, the injury is doubly great. In feeding a patient suffering under 
delirium or stupor you may suffocate him by giving him his food suddenly, 
but if you rub his lips gently with a spoon and thus attract his attention, he 
will swallow the food unconsciously, but with perfect safety. Thus it is with 
the brain. If you offer it a thought, especially one requiring a decision, ab- 
ruptly, you do it a real, not fanciful, injury. Never speak to a sick person 
suddenly; but, at the same time, do not keep his expectation on the tiptoe.” 

To this you will already have answered, mentally, that you are not a patient 
suffering under either delirium or stupor, and that nobody needs to rub your 
lips gently with a spoon. But Miss Nightingale does not consider interruption 
baneful to sick persons only. 

“This rule indeed,”’ she continues, “applies to the well quite as much as to 
the sick. I have never known persons who exposed themselves for years to con- 
stant interruption who did not muddle away their intellects by rt at last. The 
process, with them, may be accomplished without pain. With the sick, pain 
gives warning of the injury.”’ 

Interruption is an evil to the reader which must be estimated very differ- 
ently from ordinary business interruptions. The great question about inter- 
ruption is not whether it compels you to divert your attention to other facts, 
but whether it compels you to tune your whole mind to another diapason. 
Shopkeepers are incessantly compelled to change the subject; a stationer is 
asked for notepaper one minute, for sealing-wax the next, and immediately 
afterwards for a particular sort of steel pen. The subjects of his thoughts are 
changed very rapidly, but the general state of his mind is not changed; he is 
always strictly in his shop, as much mentally as physically. When an attorney 
is interrupted in the study of a case by the arrival of a client who asks him 
questions about another case, the change is more difficult to bear; yet even here 
the general state of mind, the legal state of mind, is not interfered with. But 
now suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his author, an author belonging 
very likely to another age and another civilization entirely different from ours. 
Suppose that you are reading the Defence of Socrates in Plato, and have the 
whole scene before you as in a picture: the tribunal of the Five Hundred, the 
pure Greek architecture, the interested Athenian public, the odious Melitus, 
the envious enemies, the beloved and grieving friends whose names are dear 
to us, and immortal; and in the centre you see one figure draped like a poor 
man, in cheap and common cloth, that he wears winter and summer, with a 
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face plain to downright ugliness, but an air of such genuine courage and self- 
possession that no acting could imitate it; and you hear the firm voice saying — 

Tiuwayar 5 ovv wor dvnp davayov 

Eiev.* 
You are just beginning the splendid paragraph where Socrates condemns 
himself to maintenance in the Prytaneum, and if you can only be safe from 
interruption till it is finished you will have one of those minutes of noble 
pleasure which are the rewards of intellectual toil. But if you are reading in 
the daytime in a house where there are women and children, or where people 
can fasten upon you for pottering details of business, you may be sure that you 
will not be able to get to the end of the passage without in some way or other 
being rudely awakened from your dream, and suddenly brought back into the 
common world. ‘The loss intellectually is greater than any one who had not 
suffered from it could imagine. People think that an interruption is merely 
the unhooking of an electric chain, and that the current will flow, when the 
chain is hooked on again, just as it did before. To the intellectual and imagi- 
native student an interruption is not that: rt is the destruction of a picture.— 


From The Intellectual Life, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


Redintegratio Amoris 


THAT same night Sheila dreamed a strange dream; and it seemed to her 
that an angel of God came to her, and stood before her, and looked at her with 
his shining face and his sad eyes. And he said, “Are you a woman, and yet 
slow to forgive? Are you a mother, and have you no love for the father of your 
child?” It seemed to her that she could not answer. She fell on her knees be- 
fore him, and covered her face with her hands, and wept. And when she 
raised her eyes again the angel was gone; and in his place Ingram was there 
stretching out his hand to her, and bidding her rise and be comforted. Yet he, 
too, spoke in the same reproachful tones, and said, “What would become of 
us all, Sheila, if none of our actions were to be atoned for by time and re- 
pentance? What would become of us if we could not say, at some particular 
point of our lives, to the bygone time, that we had left it, with all its errors, and 
blunders, and follies, behind us, and would, with the help of God, start clear 
on a new sort of life? What would it be if there were no forgetfulness for any 
of us — no kindly veil to come down and shut out the memory of what we 
have done — if the staring record were to be kept forever before our eyes? 
And you are a woman, Sheila; it should be easy for you to forgive, and to en- 
courage, and to hope for better things of the man you love. Has he not suffered 
enough? Have you no word for him ?”’ 

The sound of her sobbing in the night-time brought her father to the door. 
He tapped at the door, and said: 

“What is the matter, Sheila ?” 


*The man, then, judges me worthy of death. Be it so. 
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She awoke with a slight cry; and he went into the room and found her in a 
strangely troubled state, her hands outstretched to him, her eyes wet and wild. 

“Papa, I have been very cruel. I am not fit to live any more. There is no 
woman in the world would have done what I have done.” 

“Sheila! You hef been dreaming again about all that folly and nonsense. 
Lie down like a good lass. You will wake the boy if you do not lie down and 


go to sleep; and to-morrow we will pay a visit to the yacht that hass come in, © 


and you will ask the gentleman to look at the Maighdean-mhara.” 

“Papa, to-morrow I want you to take me to Jura.”’ 

“To Jura, Sheila? You cannot go to Jura! You cannot leave the baby 
with Mairi, Sheila.”’ 

“T will take him with me.” 

“Oh, it is not possible at all, Sheila. But I will go to Jura. Oh, yes, I will 
go to Jura. Indeed, I was thinking last night that I would go to Jura.” 

“Oh, no, you must not go. You would speak harshly — and he is very 
proud — and we should never see each other again. Papa, I know you will do 
this for me — you will let me go —”’ 

“Tt is foolish of you, Sheila, to think that I do not know how to arrange 
such a thing without making a quarrel of it. But you will see all about it in 
the morning. Just now, you will lie down, like a good lass, and go to sleep. 
So good night, Sheila, and do not think of it any more till the morning.”’ 

She thought of it all the night long, however. She thought of her sailing 
away down through the cold wintry seas to search that solitary coast. Would 
the gray dawn break with snow; or would the kindly heavens lend her some 
fair sunlight as she set forth on her lonely quest? And during these dark 
hours she accused herself of being hard of heart; and blamed herself, indeed, 
for all that had happened in the bygone time. Just as the day was coming in 
she fell asleep; and she dreamed that she went to the angel whom she had seen 
before, and knelt at his feet, and repeated in some vague way the promises she 
had made on her marriage morning. With her head bent down, she said that 
she would live and die a true wife, if only another chance were given her. The 
angel answered nothing; but he smiled with his sad eyes, and put his hand for 
a moment on her head, and then disappeared. When she woke Mairi was in 
the room, silently stealing away the child; and the white daylight was clear 
in the windows. 

She dressed with trembling hands, and yet there was a faint suffused sense 
of joy in her heart. She wondered if her father would keep to his promise of 
the night before, or whether it had been made to get her to rest. In any case, 
she knew that he could not refuse her much; and had not he himself said that 
he intended going away down to Jura? 

“Sheila, you are not looking well this morning,” her father said; “it is fool- 
ish of you to lie awake and think of such things. And as for what you wass say- 
ing about Jura, how can you go to Jura? We hef no boat big enough for that. 
I could go—oh, yes, I could go—but the boat I would get at Stornoway you 
could not go in at all, Sheila; and as for the baby —”’ 

“But then, papa, did not the gentleman who was here last night say they 
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were going back by Jura? And it is a big yacht; and he has only two friends 
on board. He might take us down.”’ 

“You cannot ask a stranger, Sheila. Besides, the boat is too small a one for 
this time of the year. I should not like to see you go in her, Sheila.” 

“T have no fear.” 

“No fear! No, of course you hef no fear — that is the mischief. You will 
take no care of yourself whatever.” 

“When is the young gentleman coming up this morning ?”’ 

“Oh, he will not come up again till I go down. Will you go down to the 
yacht, Sheila, and go on board of her ?” 

Sheila assented; and some half-hour thereafter she stood at the door. It was 
an angry-looking morning enough; rags of gray cloud were being hurried past 
the shoulders of Suainabhal; a heavy surf was beating on the shore. 

“There is going to be rain, Sheila,”’ her father said, smelling the moisture 
in the keen air. “Will you hef your waterproof ?”’ 

“Oh, no, if I am to meet strangers, I cannot wear a waterproof.” 

The sharp wind had brought back the color to her cheeks; and there was 
some gladness in her eyes. She knew she might have a fight for it, before she 
could persuade her father to set sail in this strange yacht; but she never 
doubted for a moment — recollecting the gentle face and modest manner of 
the youthful owner — that he would be really glad to do her a service; and she 
knew that her father’s opposition would give way. 

They went down the steep path to the bay, where the Phebe was lurching 
and heaving in the rough swell, her bowsprit sometimes nearly catching the 
crest of a wave. No one was on deck. How were they to get on board ? 

“They can’t hear you in this wind,” Sheila said. “We will have to haul 
down our own boat.” 

And that, indeed, they had to do; though the work of getting the little thing 
down the beach was not very arduous for a man of Mackenzie’s build. 

“T am going to pull you out to the yacht, papa.” 

“Indeed, you will do no such thing. As if you wass a fisherman’s lass, and 
the gentleman wass never seeing you before! Sit down in the stern, Sheila, and 
hold on ferry tight, for it is a rough water for this little boat.” 

They had almost got out indeed to the yacht before any one was aware of 
their approach; but Pate appeared in time to seize the rope that Mackenzie 
flung him, and, with a little scrambling, they were at last safely on board. The 
noise of their arrival, however, startled Johnny Eyre, who was lying on his 
back smoking a pipe after breakfast. He jumped up, and said to Mosenberg, 
who was his only companion: 

“Hillo! here ’s this old gentleman come on board. He knows you. What ’s 
to be done?” 

“Done ?” said the boy, with a moment’s hesitation; and then a flush of re- 
solve sprang into his face. “Ask him to come down. Yes; I will speak to him, 
and tell him that Lavender is on the island. Perhaps he meant to go into the 
house; who knows? If he did not, let us make him!”’ 

“All right,” said Johnny; “let ’s go a buster.” 
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Then he called up the companion, to Pate, to send the gentleman below, 
while he flung a few things aside to make the place more presentable. Johnny 
had been engaged, a few minutes before, in sewing a button on a woollen shirt; 
and that article of attire does not look well beside a breakfast-table. 

His visitor began to descend the narrow wooden steps; and presently Mac- 
kenzie was heard to say: 

“Tek great care, Sheila. The brass is ferry slippery.” 

“Oh, thunder!” Johnny said, looking to Mosenberg. 

“Good morning, Mr. Eyre,” said the old King of Borva, stooping to get 
into the cabin; “it is a rough day you are getting. Sheila, mind your head till 
you have passed the door.” 

Mackenzie came forward to shake hands, and in doing so caught sight of 
Mosenberg. The whole truth flashed upon him in a moment; and he instan- 
taneously turned to Sheila, and said, quickly, “Sheila, go up on deck for a 
moment.” 

But she, too, had seen the lad; and she came forward, with a pale face, but 
with a perfectly self-possessed manner, and said, “How do you do? Itis a 
surprise, your coming to the island; but you often used to talk of it.” 

“Yes,” he stammered, as he shook hands with her and her father, “I often 
wished to come here. What a wild place it is! And have you lived here, Mrs. 
Lavender, all the time since you left London ?”’ 

“Yes, I have.” 

Mackenzie was getting very uneasy. Every moment he expected Lavender 
would enter this confined little cabin; and was this the place for these two to 
meet, before a lot of acquaintances ? 

“Sheila, it is too close for you here, and I am going to have a pipe with the 
gentlemen. Now if you wass a good lass, you would go ashore again, and go 
up to the house, and say to Mairi that we will all come for luncheon at one 
o’clock, and she must get some fish up from Borvabost. Mr. Eyre, he will send 
a man ashore with you in his own boat, that is bigger than mine, and you will 
show him the creek to put into. Now go away, like a good lass, and we will 
be up ferry soon — oh, yes, we will be up directly at the house.” 

“T am sure,” Sheila said to Johnny Eyre, “we can make you more com- 
fortable up at the house than you are here, although it is a nice little cabin.” 
And then she turned to Mosenberg, and said, “And we have a great many 
things to talk about.” 

“Could she suspect ?’’ Johnny asked himself, as he escorted her to the 
boat, and pulled her in himself to the shore. Her face was pale, and her man- 
ner a trifle formal; otherwise she showed no sign. He watched her go along the 
stones till she reached the path; then he pulled out to the Phebe again, and 
went down below to entertain his host of the previous evening. 

Sheila walked slowly up the rude little path, taking little heed of the bluster- 
ing wind and the hurrying clouds. Her eyes were bent down; her face was 
pale. When she got to the top of the hill, she looked, in a blank sort of way, all 
round the bleak moorland; but probably she did not expect to see any one 
there. Then she went, with rather an uncertain step, into the house. 

She glanced into the room, the door of which stood open. Her husband sat 
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there, with his arms outstretched on the table, and his head buried in his hands. 
He did not hear her approach, her footfall was so light; and it was with the same 
silent step she went into the room, and knelt down beside him, and put her 
hands and face on his knee, and said simply: 

“T beg for your forgiveness.” 

He started up and looked at her as though she were some spirit, and his 
own face was haggard and strange. 

“Sheila,”’ he said, in a low voice, laying his hand gently on her head, “it is I 
who ought to be there, and you know it. But I cannot meet your eyes. I am 
not going to ask for your forgiveness just yet — I have no right to expect it. 
All I want is this — if you will let me come and see you just as before we were 
married — and if you will give me a chance of winning your consent over 
again — we can at least be friends until then — But why do you cry, Sheila ? 
You have nothing to reproach yourself with.” 

“T cry because I am happy — because I believe all that time is over — be- 
cause I think you will be kind to me. And I will try to be a good wife to you; 
and you will forgive me all that I have done.” 

“You are heaping coals of fire on my head, Sheila,” he said, humbly. 
“You know I have nothing to forgive. As for you — I tell you I have no right 
to expect your forgiveness yet. But I think you will find out by and by that 
my repentance is not a mere momentary thing. I have had a long time to 
think over what has happened — and what I lost when I lost you, Sheila.” 

“Tf you have some things to regret, so have I; and what is the use of com- 
peting with each other as to which has the most forgiveness to ask for? Frank, 
dear, you will do this for me! You will promise never to speak one word about 
that time.” 

“Let it be so, Sheila. I will never speak a word about it. You will see 
otherwise than in words whether I forget what is past, and your goodness in 
letting it go. But, Sheila, Johnny Eyre was here last night — he told me —” 
He had to say no more. She took his hand, and led him gently and silently out 
of the room. —From A Princess of Thule, by William Black.) & 7 bey Ee 


Joseph Haydn 


THE precise importance of Haydn in musical history may perhaps be best 
defined by saying that he was the first great master of secular music. In order 
to make clear the full meee Hon of such a statement, a moment’s digression 
will be needed. 

It has often been Bheerved by historians and critics of art that in their 
earlier stages all the arts have been the handmaids of religion, born in the 
cloister and nursed therein through the period of infancy. Thus architecture, 
for example, which in our day and country embodies itself chiefly in great 
civic and mercantile buildings, began with the temples of the pagan Greeks 
and the cathedrals of the medizval Christians. Sculpture for the most part 
delineated, in antiquity, Egyptian and Greek gods and goddesses; it was not 
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until it had been practised for centuries that it was enlisted in the service of 
general portraiture and of secular expression. Even painting, which at the 
Renaissance became for all time a secular art, inspired by its own ideals and 
controlled only by intrinsic conditions, commenced by picturing on medizyval 
altar-pieces and frescoes the heroes of sacred story, with their upturned eyes 
and their clasped hands, and by symbolizing the dogmas or illustrating the 
narratives of its taskmaster, religion. Poetry, dance, and music even more un- 
mistakably originated in connection with religious rites. Of this general fact 
of the religious origin of art Mr. J. A. Symonds offers a plausible explanation: 
“Art aims,” he says, “at expressing an ideal; and this ideal is the transfigura- 
tion of human elements into something nobler, felt and apprehended by the 
imagination. Such an ideal, such an all-embracing glorification of humanity, 
exists for simple and unsophisticated societies only in the forms of religion.”’ 

As art develops, however, it inevitably comes sooner or later to a point 
where it diverges from religion, to follow its own independent path. This is 
because the mystical element so essential to religion is antipathetic to the na- 
ture of art, and becomes, as art matures, an intolerable restriction upon its 
free and full development. In briefest terms, mysticism is that interpretation 
of life which makes a sharp distinction between the actual and the divine, the 
temporal and the eternal, wholly contemning the former as mere dross and 
illusion. The mystic’s intuition of what is beyond the veil of mortality, abso- 
lute, permanent, serves only to emphasize more poignantly his sense of his 
own frailty, partiality, and transience. To him, God is perfect, but remote; 
man is near — and base. But such a view of life as this, satisfying as it may be 
to the saint in his ecstasy of pious meditation, yearning with his whole heart for 
absorption in the divine, is to the artistic or idealistic type of mind barren, in- 
elastic, and unlovely. ‘The idealist cannot find it in his heart to spurn the actual, 
the immediate, which, with all its limitation, all its pathetic fragmentariness 
and evanescence, he finds full of meaning and delight. He believes in expe- 
rience as much as the crassest realist. He finds in it the point of departure of 
all desirable truths, the scaffolding for all mansions of the spirit. While he 
differs from the realist in believing that a winnowing or selective manipulation 
of crude experience is needed to make it reveal its true significance, he differs 
even more from the mystic, because he makes the very materials of his Celes- 
tial City out of those earthly, momentary, and finite events and feelings that 
the saint rejects as dross. Mysticism develops by a constant carving away or 
sloughing off of all the lineaments of actuality, till nothing but a disembodied 
consciousness remains; idealism grows by a constant widening of interest, an 
ever-broadening grasp of the whole of life, with all its triviality and tragedy, 
but also with all its trenchant reality and its sudden, unexpected beauty and 
spiritual solace. And since art is by nature the expression of man’s fullest 
life, physical, emotional, and spiritual, it is bound, when it reaches the period 
of adolescence, to part company with the mystic, and throw in its lot with the 
idealist. 

It is a concrete example of the working of these rather abstract principles 
that we see when we study the history of music from Palestrina to Beethoven. 
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It was Haydn’s great achievement, coming upon the scene at this critical 
moment, to give point and body to the new type of expression, to crystallize its 
forms, and to establish once for all the style that music was to retain for many 
generations. Doubtless other men bore their part in this work; doubtless 
Haydn was but one of many able workers; but, by virtue of his personal and 
national characteristics and of his peculiar education and opportunity, it was 
his privilege to stamp himself saliently upon his time, and to perpetuate his 
name into all the future as the first great master of secular music. . . . It was 
an inevitable result of this typical quality of Haydn’s genius that his music was 
in essence, from the point of view of expression, an expansion, development, or 
idealization of the characteristic utterance of his nation. For one who was so 
much more the spokesman than the prophet, who was inspired by general 
rather than idiosyncratic emotion, it was the natural course to avail himself 
of the rich mines of musical ore he found ready to his hand, and with his talent 
to stamp it into coin of the realm. “Haydn’s genius,’ writes Mr. Hadow, 
“trained by years of assiduous labor, gave him a complete mastery over the 
inherited resources of his art; his imagination extended them with fresh dis- 
coveries and inventions. But throughout the whole his favorite themes are 
pastoral, songs of the shepherd and the harvester, songs of country courtship, 
songs of the vintage feast and the jovial holiday.’”’ Of the folk-melodies on 
which Haydn’s music was thus founded, the same writer gives the following 
description: “The Croatian melodies are bright, sensitive, piquant, but they 
seldom rise to any high level of dignity or earnestness. ‘They belong to a tem- 
per which is marked rather by feeling and imagination than by any sustained 
breadth of thought, and hence, while they enrich their own field of art with 
great beauty, there are certain frontiers which they rarely cross, and from 
which, if crossed, they soon return.’’ Could any better short description be 
devised of Haydn’s own music —“ bright, sensitive, piquant, but seldom rising 
to any high level of dignity or earnestness”’? 


The emphasis in any definition of Haydn’s qualities, whether of expression 
or of form, depends on the point of view from which it is made, on whether he 
is considered as a follower of Palestrina or as a forerunner of Beethoven. In 
comparison with Palestrina he is a modern. In common with his immediate 
predecessors, but more fully and definitely than any of them, he turns away 
from the ecclesiastical inspiration and the contrapuntal forms of the sixteenth 
century, to establish himself solidly on the untrammeled expression of uni- 
versal human feeling, through forms based on harmonic and rhythmic prin- 
ciples. He sacrifices the dignity, the peace, the detachment of Palestrina in 
order to voice the self-consciousness, the mobile vitality, the turbulence and 
struggle and ebullient life of the modern man. For this reason, as well as be- 
cause of the forms he uses, he is “the first of secular composers,” “the father 
of instrumental music.”’ Yet he is not free as Beethoven is free, nor is his in- 
dividualism the fierce nonconformity of the great anarch of outworn conven- 
tions and restricting formule. His methods, compared with Beethoven’s, are 
rigid, narrow, inelastic; the music they shaped had something of the angular 
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outline of all childlike art. Had it not been for their regularity, however, Bee- 
thoven’s felicitous daring would have miscarried; without their order as a point 
of departure, his “splendid experiments” would have led, not to freedom, but 
to chaos. Mozart’s playful nickname of “Papa Haydn” is much more than a 
term of endearment: it is a condensed philosophy. 

Haydn was indeed the father of instrumental composers, in this sense: 
that he laid the foundation for all their performance, and that they made the 
advances, in the light of which he appears old-fashioned, only by a wise use of 
resources inherited from him.—Daniel Gregory Mason, in The Outlook. 


Translation from Heine’s Harzreise 


My Logis promised a splendid view from the Rammelsberg. It was a 
beautiful evening. Night hunted upon her black steeds, and the long manes 
fluttered in the wind. I stood at the window and contemplated the moon. Is 
there really a man in the moon? The Slavs say he is called Klotar, and that 
the waxing of the moon is caused through his watering it. When I was still 
small I had heard that the moon was a fruit which was plucked by God when 
it became ripe, and laid with the rest of the full-moons in the great closet which 
stands at the end of the world, and there it is nailed up with boards. When I 
became larger I noticed that the world was not so narrowly bounded, that the 
human spirit breaks through these wooden barriers, and with an enormous 
(Peter’s) key, with the idea of immortality, has opened all seven heavens. 
Immortality! Beautiful thought! Who has first conceived you? Was it a 
burger of Nurmberg, who sat in a summer twilight before his house-door, with 
a white nightcap upon his head and a white clay pipe in his mouth, and 
dreamily thought how beautiful it would be if he thus forever, without his 
pipe and his life’s breath going out, could sit and vegetate into Eternity? Or 
was it a young lover who in the arms of his loved one had those thoughts, and 
thought of them because he felt them, and because he could feel and think 
nothing else? Love! Immortality! — Suddenly in my breast it became so hot 
that I believed the geographies had misplaced the equator, and that it now ran 
straight through my heart. And out of my heart gushed the feeling of love, 
gushed forth longingly into the wide night. A heavy perfume came from the 
flowers in the garden beneath my feet. Perfumes are the feelings of flowers; 
and as the heart of man in the night, where it believes itself alone and un- 
watched, feels strongly, so seem even the flowers, pensively ashamed, to await 
the encircling darkness in order to give themselves up entirely to their feelings, 
and to expire in sweet perfumes. Pour out, thou fragrance of my heart! and 
seek behind those mountains the loved one of my dreams! Even now she lies 
and sleeps; at her feet the angels kneel, and if she smiles in her sleep so is it a 
prayer which the angels echo; in her breast heaven lies, with all its bliss, and 
when she breathes my heart trembles in the distance; behind the silken lashes 
of her eyes the sun has gone down. When she opens her eyes it is day and the 
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birds sing, the herd bells sound and the mountains shimmer in their emerald 
clothes, and I strap on my knapsack and wander.—S. R. Oldham, in The 
Forum of Lebanon Valley College, April, 1906. 


Studies of the Vernacular 


“SayYuiu!”’ exclaimed the girl at the handkerchief counter. 

“Wotsmatter now ?”’ asked the girl at the ribbon counter. 

“Aintchoogittin nufteet ?” 

“Wojjaskin that fur?” 

“Yooralookinkina thin.”’ 

“ Aintnuther!”’ 

“Yartoo. Betterficksher back hair. Scummin down.” 

“Quitcherrubberin. Mine jeroan biz.” 

But she fixed her back hair. 

“Saylil!”’ 

“Saycherseff.”’ 

*“ Jevvergitcherforchun told?” 

“Yeh — wunsertwice. Ever gitchoors ?” 

“Yeh. Oootole juh?” 

“Erdkitsmith sayinso. Cumtroo?”’ 

“Notchett.” 

“'Thinktwill ?”’ 

“Lykaznot. Letchoono fit does.” 

“Sayjen. Juno Kittenbills keepincompny ?”’ 

“Awka moff!”’ 

“Stroo zima stannineer.” 

“ Howjeerit ?” 

“Sallright. Yooleerabout it soonuff. Sayjen, canchooketch on —” 

“Say, there, you girls!”’ interrupted the floor-walker, who happened along 
at this moment. “Go back to your customers!” — Chicago Tribune. 


THERE was a sign upon a fence: 
That sign was “Paint;”’ 
And every person that went by — 
Sinner and saint — 
Put out a finger-tip and touched that fence 
And onward sped. 
And as each wiped his finger dry, 
“Tt is,” he said. 
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Editorial 


SoME one has said ’t is love makes the world go round. 
If he had said that love makes man’s head go round and 
round and round he would have been nearer the truth. 
As Don Adriano de Armado says, “ Love is a devil; there is 
no evil angel but love.”” Truly, he was right, was the Don. 
But then some of us love devils, and sometimes devils love 
us,— or pretend they do,— and at any rate we all love 
love — or pretend we do. 

What a fascinating pursuit it is! And what is it that we 
pursue, after all? Is it the love, the beloved, or our own 
ideals? Or, is our own ideal the love? Or, is our own 
love the ideal? Surely, the beloved is seldom the ideal. A 
man wrote me not long ago, “I married Mary ten years 
ago, and, looking back on the ten years, find I have been 
living with ten wives, all different, but, thank Hymen, not 
living with all of them at the same time.” At about the 
same time my wife, with whom I sometimes compare 
notes, received a letter from Mary. Mary wrote, “It 
seems'as if John would never evolve! He’s the same old 
one and sixpence I married, and has n’t even accumulated 
any interest.’’ My wife wrote back, “Change your dress- 
maker and your cook, Mary, dear.’’ I wrote to John, 
“Say, old man, I know just how you feel.” But my 
Mary, who had been looking over my shoulder as I wrote, 
took my pen and wrote underneath, ** Don’t believe him, 
John. He is blessed with a wife who knows how you feel, 
for he is ten men all the time!” 

Now there ’s a pickle for you! How are we going to find 
out when we are really in an ideal state of loving and being 
loved? Is not the ideal state, after all, that state of placid 
not knowing? I remember a stolid Dutch comedy where 
Wilhelm sits at one end of a long bench, Marie at the other. 
Wilhelm yawns. “What is it, Wilhelm?” asks Marie, 
after a pause. “I am,” says Wilhelm, rising and going 
into the house for a fresh supply of tobacco, and, as he re- 
turns to the bench, resuming, “in love.”’ Marie looks off 
into the drizzling rain, wonders when the white-faced cow 
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is going dry and whether the black cow will come in fresh 
before that time, yawns, turns her head away and says, “ It 
is very sudden, Wilhelm.”’ ‘The play suggests that about 
two years after the final curtain they become engaged. 

Think! They eat the same, work the same, sleep the 
same. It never disturbs them. And in the end perhaps 
‘they think they know.” 

And the rest of us — how do we? Well, some of us 
“think we know”’ too. But, reverse this! How many of us 
know we think? Oh, horror! In these cases we still have 
lack of judgment here, we do not try to think, we look at 
the beautiful clear water and we plunge in, not knowing 
that there are rocks a foot below the surface. We may 
come to the surface again with a twisted neck and a turned 
head. Still we have enjoyed that one moment of delicious, 
headlong plunge. On the other hand, if we stop and think, 
are we not apt to reduce our love lists to a sort of math- 
ematical examination? ‘Let me see,’ quoth the young 
man whose fancy is turning to thoughts of the future, “her 
hair is gold, her eyes are blue; so far, so good. But I won- 
der if she can bake beans and pies like unto mother’s? 
Ay, there ’s the dough! I wonder, can she?’’ Well, let 
him take his chances — at the age of fifty he may wake up 
to the fact that he has never really lived, that he has never 
felt the superb rush and torrent of emotion which, brushing 
aside all personality, all conventionality, all materiality, 
causes a man to believe himself a god for the time being, 
and, in a way, an immortal for ever afterwards. “The 
higher the mountain the deeper the valley,” says the old 
German proverb, and when one sips nectar for a spell one 
must agree to sit in sackcloth and ashes as a counterbal- 
ancing penance when the season lenten approaches. How 
naive, though, to sit in penitential durance, and with holy 
joy contemplate. the great perennial cause for which we 
endure temporary fast! 

Well, you see it all. You pay your heart’s blood and you 
take your choice. It is better to have loved at last than 
never to have loved at all, [ suppose, and, as it ’s never too 
late to wend to the altar, I advise all who 
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But here | remember that it is bad form to advise re- 
garding love-affairs. Marriages are too often made with- 
out leaven, but salt can be added with the second baking, 
and Zweibach is recommended by many as being an ex- 
cellent digestible. We must buy our experience for our- 
selves; you cannot work any mail-order system in affairs 
of the heart. The department-store and the modern mart 
in general are poor places to foster the Simon pure article. 
We must go close to the heart of mother nature if we 
would know how to regulate the beat of our own. We 
must get into the green of the world to understand love as 
love should be — just a perfect garden flower, wet with 
dew, plucked by two to whom it smells the same, and to 
whom it means the same; one from the man’s view, one 
from the woman’s, both from nature’s. 


Our Dramatic Criticism Too Funny 


ScARCELY has dramatic criticism, in the person of Mr. James Stetson Met- 
calfe, triumphed in the courts over the “theatrical trust,”’ which had attempted 
to bar from some forty-seven theatres a pen not sufficiently addicted to praise, 
before this much-attacked profession finds itself the target of a fresh condem- 
nation. This time the attack originates in the indignant breast of Manager 
William A. Brady, and is directed especially against the “funny men” among 
the dramatic critics of the metropolis, who, he is convinced, would rather be 
clever than right. He says that in the past ten years seventy-five successful 
plays have left New York and made fortunes for their owners in other cities 
after they had been unmercifully condemned by the metropolitan critics. “In 
France and Germany,” exclaims Mr. Brady, “are great publics who love 
these people behind the footlights who do their best, night after night, to make 
their audiences laugh and cry; but here in New York we have men who can 
find nothing to say of an actress save that ‘she talks like a megaphone’ or 
‘walks like a dodo.’” ) 

The immediate occasion of Mr. Brady’s outburst of eloquent indignation 
was the reception accorded by the press to Mr. Donald MacLaren’s “The 
Redskin,” a play in blank verse, by an American author, with music by an 
American composer, and so entirely American in theme that all the dramatis 
persone are Indians. This play is described by the Chicago Record-Herald as 
“a compound of Corneille plot, modern ‘problem’ comedy spirit, Boston 
types of character, Shakespearian language, and Indian blankets.” It is, 
however, “intensely earnest throughout all its nine scenes,” and Mr. Brady. 
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in producing it, was prompted by a serious desire to “do something for the 
American drama.” The New York Sun describes the play, in which real 
Sioux take part, as a “pseudo-Shakespearian hodge-podge, Belascoized.”’ 

Mr. Brady’s grievance against the levity of the New York critics has been 
finding outlet in speeches to the audiences between the acts. To quote from 
The Times's report of one of these speeches: 

“My fight is against the funny men of the New York newspapers. For the 
dignified critics I have only gratitude and respect. The proof is that on the 
morning after the opening night of ‘The Redskin’ I handed clippings of the 
dignified criticisms from the morning papers to my actors and instructed them 
to follow the suggestions. With helpful, serious fault-finding that shows us 
what is wrong so that we may try to fix it, I have no quarrel. But for the kind 
of criticism that says Mr. Tyrone Powers’s réle is like a cigar-store Indian I 
have no use... . 

“I was brought up in the theatre. I played with all the best actors, Booth, 
Barrett, Modjeska, Salvini, and the rest, that ever came to California in the 
old days, when stock companies really taught men and women how to act. I 
know more about the theatre to-day than any dramatic critic in New York.” 


— From The Literary Digest. 


Alumni Notes and College News 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 17, Emerson College students again proved 
the fact that the work of the courses offered at the College is well rounded and 
many sided. 

At the Colonial Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Gilbert, three one-act 
plays and the first act of Rostand’s “Les Romantiques” were produced. 
These matinées are put on as a personal business venture by Mr. Gilbert, and 
the two so far produced have been most successful. ‘Two of the plays, “The 
Grandmammas of Honoré” and “The Wings,” had their “first preformance 
on any stage;”’ and the last of the program, “As We Forgive Those,” had its 
first performance in English on April 17. 

Where so great a variety of work is offered in the short space of two hours 
and a quarter it is very difficult to discriminate, for no sooner does one be- 
come interested in a particular character than the curtain drops, and the scene 
and characters are changed from the Northwest Territory to early Saxon 
England. 

The two Emerson students who played in “The Grandmammas of St. 
Honoré” were the Misses Eacker and Hastings, who acquitted themselves 
with honors. In “The Wings” Bernard Lambert did some delicate and subtle 
work as Cedric, and Mrs. Lena Budd Powers carried off the part of Edburga 
delightfully. She was best in the strong situations. The part of Brun was 
played by Mr. Beck. 

The third number on the program was the act from the Rostand comedy, 
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in which the honors were easily carried off by one of our Saturday class, 
Walter H. Siple, who, as the young lover, was charming, naive, and earnest in 
his work. He was supported by Miss Porter and the Messrs. Ball, Koch, and 
Fenderson. 

The fourth number was an adaptation from Coppée’s “ Le Pater,” in which 
Miss Latham and Miss Hollinshead showed the careful study they had put on 
their parts. Miss Edith Nickerson, as Blanche, did some clever work, as did 
Mr. Fager in Leroux and Mr. Langdell as De Retz. 

Mr. Gilbert is to be congratulated on the success of his performances. They 
show careful rehearsing, and a unity of action, which, in students, is a very 
difficult problem for the manager to solve. 


The third and last dramatic production of the Twentieth Century Club for 
the season of 1905-06 was given at Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory 
Building, on Wednesday evening, April 25. The play was “Andromache,” 
by Gilbert Murray, of Oxford University. 

“Andromache” is a tragedy in three acts, written in the Greek spirit, but 
in English prose. It tells the story of the finding of his promised bride, Her- 
mione, the daughter of Helen of Troy, by Orestes, during the wanderings of 
the latter consequent upon his torture by the Furies after his slaying of his 
mother, Clyteemnestra. Hermione is the Queen of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, 
King of Phthia, by whom she was abducted. Andromache, the wife of Hector, 
is living as a slave under Pyrrhus. Their child, Molossus, is made the bane of 
Hermione’s existence, as she is childless. She believes Andromache to have 
caused her barrenness and hates her for it. 

The play is most interesting, as it deals with early-day barbarism, in the 
midst of which the white soul of Andromache stands forth, as modern as 
Christianity itself, though many centuries prior to the advent of Christ. 

Hermione was played by Vivian Cameron, who had the leading role in 
“The Princess Far-Away,” and Andromache by Anna Fichtner. Orestes was 
done by Archibald Ferguson Reddie, Molossus by Fritz Carlmann Bickford, 
the Priest by William McNutt, Alcimedon by Herbert Jackson, Pyrrhus by 
Benjamin F. Johnson, Aithra by Vertie Coyne, Deianassa by Leona Kehm, 
and Hermione’s maid by Madge Farnum. The play was costumed most ap- 
propriately and well staged, and all of the parts were well taken. The work of 
Vivian Cameron and Archibald Ferguson Reddie has been noticed before in 
these pages, and it need only be said that in this instance they added new 
leaves to their laurels. Anna Fichtner played Andromache with much emo- 
tional force, carefully adjusted and tempered. The Molossus of Mr. Bickford 
was a delightful bit of impersonation; it was thoroughly boyish in spirit and 
gave just the right touch in relief to the gloom which pervaded most of the 
play. The Priest of Mr. McNutt was done with spirit and intensity. The rest 
of the cast did fine supporting work. The play was managed by Archibald 
Ferguson Reddie. | C. B.S. 


Julia E. Booth, ’05, sends us a line of greeting from the State Normal 
School, at St. Cloud, Minn. She says, “Mr. Tripp gave us a fine reading here 


in January.” 
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Miss Ina Millward, ’03, has had a very busy winter in Fresno, Cal. She 
has formed a new dramatic society, and has put on “The Paper Chase.” She 
is also coaching the High School students for their class play, “Esmeralda.”’ 
Miss Millward has also been giving “Enoch Arden” with the Strauss music. 


Helen M.S. Sanborn, who has been a “Postgrad.” this year, has returned 
to her position at the State Normal at Oneonta, N. Y. We miss “ Helen,” but 
we are sure Oneonta is glad to have her again. 


We are in receipt of a letter from one of our foremost in the field, Miss Amy 
Carver, of the Mount Allison Ladies’ College, Sackville, N. B. Miss Carver 
is doing a noble work spreading the good things she has learned at Emerson 
and elsewhere abroad. She is energetic each year in having both Dean South- 
wick and Mrs. Southwick for recitals at Sackville, and has secured them other 
engagements as well, and has sent quite a number of students to Emerson. We 
are grateful to Miss Carver for many things, but most of all for being herself. 
Those who know her best will appreciate this the most. 


Katherine Brown, who is teaching at Vincennes University, has been doing 
a good deal of public work in Vincennes lately as reader with the First Regi- 
ment Band of that city. She writes, “I have more reading work to do than I 
can take — and it’s all pay, too!” 


Calvin C. Thomas, ’04, has been on the sick list nearly all the year, but we 
are glad to report that he is at last himself again. He writes that he will be “in 
the field” shortly. Let us hope the spring pasture will agree with the appetite 
of the convalescent. 


We are in receipt of an interesting program of the Lecture Course and Re- 
citals given by the Saunderson School of Expression in Seattle, Wash. It in- 
cludes thirteen evenings on the regular list and four “Extras.” Dean South- 
wick is down as a “Special Extra,’’ and the name of Emerson College appears 
more than once on the list. 


Florence C. White, president of the class of ’06, “scored the hit of the eve- 
ning in several humorous readings that were encored again and again.” ‘This 
is from The Tech, of April 18. It is only one more feather in Miss White’s 
new spring hat. She has a good many already, besides. But then, feathers are 
becoming to the “Little President of Naught Six.” 


Katharine S. Reed, 05, writes, “Everything with me is going well — only 
the big loneliness will loom up now and then, when I find that I am ‘Faculty’ 
instead of ‘girl’ now! I am studying still though, taking courses in the History 
of Painting, Architecture, and Reading. Then I belong to two good literary 
clubs.” 


Mrs. Eleanor L. Swain read at Winter Hill, Mass., on April 5, a miscella- 
neous program. The evening was a most enjoyable one, and added one more 
to Mrs. Swain’s list of excellent performances. On March 29 Mrs. Swain 
produced the play “Rebecca’s Triumph”’ at the Opera House, Waltham, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. 
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Mary D. Bradford has accepted a position at the Stout Training School, 
Menominee, Wis. 


Katherine Brown, ’03, sends us an interesting program of a “ Children’s 
Recital”’ given under her direction at Vincennes, Ind.,on Thursday, March 15. 


Jeanie B. Sharp is teaching at the Leland and Gray Seminary, Townshend, 
Vt. The school enrolls about seventy pupils, and Miss Sharp is expecting 
much enjoyment from her work there. 


“Merchant of Venice,” read by Mrs. Eleanor L. Swain, at Waltham. The 
papers said, in brief: “Through her long association with affairs elocutionary 
and dramatic, the concentrated study she has put thereto, and the successes 
she has achieved, both in her own endeavors and in those of the ones who fol- 
low her instruction, Mrs. Eleanor Louise Swain has gained in Waltham and 
vicinity a reputation of high standing. During the past year she has devoted 
her attention to Shakespeare, and last evening, under the auspices of the High 
School Alumni Association, she appeared for the first time in the most ambi- 
tious réle she has yet undertaken, the reading of “The Merchant of Venice.’ 

“Mrs. Swain has chosen those lines which appeal to her as most vital and 
beautiful, interspersing them, from time to time, with a few words of explana- 
tion. Her presentation is wholly from memory, and is genuinely entertaining. 
Natural strength and good voice-quality are among her requisites for the suc- 
cessful performance of a réle so long sustained. She assumed well the part of 
each actor as she brought him forth upon the scene; and the womanly Portia, 
the revengeful Shylock, the impulsive Bassanio, and the bawling Launcelot 
were all given such mien, voice, and gesture as befitted condition and circum- 
stance. When all else is said of Mrs. Swain’s work, it may be added that the 
crowning virtue of each point we praise is the naturalness of its execution.” 


We regret to note the death of Mrs. Anna Blythe Bigler, ’99, in Clearfield, 
Penn. The loss of this charming and talented woman will be felt keenly by 
her many friends. The death occurred Jan. 19, 1906. 


Wilda Wilson Church, ’01, is teaching in Sidney, O. She has charge of the 
expression work in the graduating class of the High School, and at present is 
preparing for an elaborate production of “The Merchant of Venice.” 


Mrs. J. H. Arnett, formerly Belvadere Todd, writes from Souris, Manitoba, 
Can.: “It is with the keenest interest that I watch every month for the arrival 
of our College Magazine — away out here in western Canada it is seldom that 
I meet any one who has any intimate knowledge of our dear College and its 
work, and to read the personal items about the familiar teachers and students 
is, indeed, of the keenest interest to me.” 


The Porter-Beck Recital Company, consisting of Katherine A. Porter, ’07, 
Frank Le Roy Beck, ’07, and Pearl Jannette Dillon, is with the White Enter- 
tainment Bureau of this city. The program presented consists of miscella- 
neous musical and dramatic numbers. A special feature is made of the original 
sketch, “An Idyl of Salem Street,” a realistic portrayal of daily life among the 
Russian Jew children of Boston’s Ghetto. 
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For the past winter Miss Francis Leedom Hess,’05, has had charge of the 
Elocution Department at the Harrisburg Conservatory of Music, where she 
has met with most marked success. In connection with her work here she has 
given a number of concerts in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


The many who remember Miss Edith May Latham, of the class of ’03, will 
be interested to know that she has gained an enviable and merited reputation 
in the West in various lines of dramatic work. Her aim for years has been to 
develop both the impressive and expressive side of dramatic literature to a 
standard for university work, including the presentation as well as study of 
the classics in academic fields. As a producer she has without doubt had 
charge of more dramatic presentations than almost any other young lady of 
her age in the country, running the gamut in character from the classics to 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Although she has had many offers for 
next year, she is anxious to complete her academic course at the University of 
Chicago, and will continue her studies there for the present. 


At Potter Hall, on Monday evening, March 26, the sacred cantata, “Com- 
ing of the Bridegroom,” was sung under the direction of Mrs. E. L. H. Knight, 
of the class of “06. It was exceptionally well rendered and reflected much 
credit upon Mrs. Knight and the artists who so well supported her work. Mr. 
Edward Paul Souther’s singing was pure in quality, and his interpretation was 
sympathetic and convincing. The ease in execution and purity of tone dis- 
played by Miss Frances Cooke was well appreciated. The baritone solos of 
the “Bridegroom” were sung with much expression by Mr. Albert Walker. 
Miss Izetta B. Holway’s singing was also very pleasing. The voices in con- 
certed selections and choruses were well handled and the action was good. 
The work of the artists was well supported by the orchestra, and the lighting 
effects were excellent. 


Prof. Edward Howard Griggs’s course of lectures in Tremont Temple on 
“The Poetry and Philosophy of Browning” is a rare treat for Bostonians. 

The aim of this course is to give an introduction to the poetry and philos- 
ophy of Browning through the careful study of a few typical and especially 
lofty expressions of his genius. The first half of the course will deal with four 
of Browning’s representative shorter poems, chosen as best expressing at 
once his interpretation of human life and his characteristic poetic method, 
the dramatic monologue. The second half of the course will deal with two 
of his longer works which illustrate in widely different ways his character- 
istics in thought and art. Over one hundred Emersonians have embraced 
this splendid opportunity to listen to this gifted speaker. 


Elizabeth Strang, 05, has accepted the position of teacher of physical cul- 
ture at Perkiomen Seminary, Perkiomen, Penn. 


Josephine Goodspeed, ’06, is to teach oratory at Acadia Seminary, Wolf- 
ville, N. S. 


Bertha Silva, 05, is to teach English and oratory at the Curtis-Peabody 
School, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
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A very cheerful and interesting letter has come from Frederick H. Koch, 
"03, of The State University of North Dakota. Mr. Koch has been very suc- 
cessful in his teaching of public speaking, Shakespeare, and English compo- 
sition, and writes of the work of the school as follows: 

“The year here has left me little time for reflecting, but has met with a 
large, strong success everywhere. The students are thoroughly enthusiastic, 
and I am happy in their progress and success. We have over seven hundred 
students this year, and will have between eight hundred and nine hundred 
next year in all probability. ‘The work of the university is growing rapidly in 
all departments, and bids fair to be the great centre of learning in this great 
northwest country. 

“We have been highly successful in our intercollegiate public-speaking 
contests. Our debating team scored a signal victory in the International De- 
bate with Manitoba University at Winnipeg, Canada. 

“We won the first and second place, too, in the State Oratorical Contest at 
Fargo, and expect to win first place in the Interstate Contest. 

“In the coaching of plays I have been busy, too. We put on George Ade’s 
‘County Chairman’ at the theatre here, with large success. You remember 
what a large cast this involves. We are to put on a Norwegian play May 17 at 
the theatre in celebration of the big Scandinavian Day. For class-day we are 
preparing for the production of ‘The Rivals.’ We have organized two dra- 
matic clubs this year, and they are both ‘coming.’ 

“So the good work goes on — and you may in due time expect some good 
national orators to hail from North Dakota’s prairies.” 


Mr. Gilbert is to sail, June 20, on the Leyland Line, to spend the summer 
in London, Paris, on the coast of Brittany, and short visits to Switzerland and 
Holland. 


Sara Coleman, who has made a great success of her work at the Athens 
Female College, Athens, Ala., gave a pupils’ recital on May 26. 


A very interesting circular has been received from Holderness, N. H., 
where a summer camp for girls is located. The camp is called “Winona 
Fields,” and is conducted by Mary Ropes Lakeman, M.D., and Elizabeth 
Mitchell Fessenden, Ph.B., both graduates of Boston University. 

The situation of the camp is a breezy hilltop, high above the dampness of 
the lake, yet near enough to it to make the water sports easily accessible. The 
view is one of the most beautiful in the famous town of Holderness. It could 
but be a daily inspiration to every true girl. 

Winona Fields is not only for healthy, hearty girls, though these will be wel- 
come as the day is long, here as everywhere. But one of the aims is the helping 
of girls who are not very strong, to become so. The constant living in out-of- 
door air, the physical exercise carefully adapted to ability, the nourishing food, 
the thoroughgoing “good time”’ devoid of excitement, but full of hearty good- 
fellowship with both human beings and Nature — these could hardly help 
bringing strength to body and soul. 

The camp will open June 28 and close August 30. 
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Commencement, 1906 


EMERSON COLLEGE, as usual, was blessed by the elements during Com- 
mencement Week. The Swedish Gymnastic Exhibition, under the direction 
of Baroness Rose Posse, took place on Monday, May 7, and was a great suc- 
cess. The various Emerson girls showed that they could climb ropes hand 
over hand, twist through ladders, run, jump, and otherwise disport themselves 
quite as readily as they can use their voices. 

On Tuesday morning, May 8, at 9.30, in the college home, Chickering 
Hall, the Debate-Pantomime program was offered to a large audience. The 
subject of the debate was, Resolved: That the education of men and women 
should be the same. On the affirmative were the Misses Thomas Chandler 
Roquemore and G. Millicent Storms. On the negative were the Misses Jane 
M. Keeler and Marie A. Walter. The negative, after a long and hard fight, 
won. 

After the debate and while the stage was being set with appropriate scenery 
for the pantomime, Miss Margaret Withers charmed the audience by her 
singing. She did not attempt any deeply-dyed-in-classics music, but sang 
some rather well-known songs that touched the hearing and the hearts of 
every one. She responded gracefully to her well-earned encores. 

The scheme of the pantomime was as follows. It was under the direction 
of Mr. Clayton D. Gilbert, and was given by pupils from his Senior class in 
pantomime. 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE; OR, LOVE IN A TOY SHOP 
(Original Pantomime) 


SSS 2a Mr. Zinser 
ee ET RTIOIEEE gp s0 js cha) area's 0s «lv sic bela elele was oes wads Miss Miller 
Dirac. nay bewy bcos as aie cole ean dlevsele eivie een ni Miss McCrossen 
eemmurmnrmemmrms of Oehkosh..........0 00s cecerdesccssccveves Miss Mitchell 


NIMES =) dy sie ie)s sia dl oars wig ging } epee gt cle winjetrgemls s Miss Minzey 
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Sorprer Dot’ “(Hans) .\y.o6 56 65. dle eS sivas 5 0 0 5s aren ie Miss Keeler 
Peasant Down,,. (Pramella) . 3. <2 235. aveie tite eph seuss! ol oa eel Miss Canier 
Rac Dot (BebSy) Ai. vines oles me reyieba tute’ = 15, bks 6g cnn Miss Bull 
Cuown Dowie (Tomy) io eee ee eee oe oo Miss Walters 
Jap Douu LHISIO) oss ole RG CHIRPLOI TE Wig gsi $co °c) oe Miss Sanborn 
Cuitnesn Dor .(Wun-Lung).. 4.0.2 e. ibis 5 ee Miss Kenyon 
Frence Dott 7 US-Fa). ee a ae a Miss Gruber 
Sartor Dou Clulebs) 2g iee a ete pul ae Miss Kirschner 
Scene: A Toyshop in Niiremberg. Time: The present. 


Music specially arranged by Mrs. Patten. 


Mrs. Irene Everett Patten, ’06, assisted by her two daughters (piano, Mrs. 
Patten; ’cello and violin, the Misses Patten), rendered the very effective mu- 
sical accompaniment. Indeed, the action depended so entirely upon the mu- 
sic that it might almost be said that the pantomime accompanied the music. 
Mrs. Patten is inexhaustible in her originality and untiring in her efforts in 
matters of this kind, and so everything went off with a smoothness which was 
most enjoyable. Even the jerky motions of the dolls which came to life dur- 
ing the Toymaker’s dream were smooth, and the musical jerks which accom- 
panied such motions were side-splitting. ‘The honors of the occasion were so 
evenly distributed that individual mention would be out of place. The most 
noticeable thing about the performance was the smoothness with which it 
went off, and this was due not only to the careful training, but to the admi- 
rable class spirit which caused the various members of the cast to work har- 
moniously. 


Tuesday Afternoon, May 8. Postgraduate Plays 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER 
(A Danish Lyrical Drama) 
By Hendrick Hertz, translated by Theodore Martin 
DRAMATIS PERSON 


Kina, RENE OF PROVENCE: ..).. 5.4.) sms, -- ss 2 ee Nellie Parker Spaulding 
Count TRISTAN OF VAUDEMONT...............0200ee cece Cora Pauline Pritchard 
Siz GErorrrey oF ORANGE. ».)5 05200200)... .. 2 Annie Dalton Staples 
Smr ALMERIK....... ieee eke Maude Elizabeth Hill 
aes a Moorish Physician , beth cr a anh ee a Ruth Hart Carter 
MAprad \Bertratid’s Wife. /5 2.5". TEASE. PEG eee Lilian Fuller Jackson 
IoLaNnTHE, King René’s Daughter......................24.. Lita Alverta Barnett 
Scene: A Garden. Period: 'The Sixteenth Century. 


NANCE OLDFIELD 
Arranged jrom Charles Reade’s Story “Art: a Dramatic Tale” 
DRAMATIS PERSON 
Mrs. ANNE OLDFIELD, a famous London Actress for Drury Lane Theatre 
Vivian Cameron 
Susan OLpFIELD, her Cousin, acting as a sort of Companion for the Actress 
Nellie May Jones 
NarHan Otpwortny, an Attorney-at-Law from Coventry............. Bertha Silva 
ALEXANDER OLDWORTBHY, his Son, a poet, infatuated with Mrs. Oldfield 
Fay Ione Latham 
Scene: Apartment in the House of Mrs. Oldfield. Period: 1706. 


a 
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GRINGOIRE, THE BALLAD-MONGER 


By De Banville 
DRAMATIS PERSON 


SES ST cS George Whittier 

SIMON, a wealthy ES SN Preise a: Evelyn Raphael Morralley 

(SeinGome, @ Foet of the People..........5...0. ca lee cee nes D. Floyd Fager 

Ottver Le Daim, the King’s Barber, nicknamed “‘The Devil’. .Lena Budd Powers 

JEANETTE, Simon’s Daughter SheMet so h5o ak ghia ad elas Ral gu, re ON ly oh Ethel Bennett Pitman 

ET i ow cca ve adee eae cihioces de Sarah Adele Eastlack 
Scene: Room in Simon’s House. Period: Fifteenth Century. 


These plays were directed by Mr. Tripp and Mrs. Hicks, and showed the 
effects of careful rehearsing and long study. Like the Seniors, the Graduates 
had undoubtedly put their heads and hearts together for the sake of relating 
the parts to each other and relating them to the whole. To draw distinctions 
is quite impossible, unless some work is seen to stand for something so de- 
cidedly individual that it calls for especial mention. Such was the work of 
Miss Barnett in “ King René’s Daughter,” that of Vivian Cameron in “‘ Nance 
Oldfield,” and Evelyn Moralley in “Gringoire.” The costumes and scenery 
were in every way adequate, and the incidental music appropriate. 


Wednesday Morning, May 9 
DOMBEY AND SON 


This year was a year of surprises in more ways than one. For one thing, 
the Seniors put on two plays instead of one, substituting a full play for the usual 
Dickens program. “Dombey and Son” was in charge of Dean Southwick 
and Mr. Reddie, the latter, by the way, having just put on this arrangement 
of the novel at Bradford Academy. Another interesting feature of the day 
was that the whole cast from Bradford was in the audience; Captain Cuttle 
watched Captain Cuttle, and Little Paul, Little Paul. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Arranged in order of entrance on the scene 


mL Fa Josephine L. Goodspeed 
ee ES ss wills cd elelee Ghia © elelduee » sioitie eee Hazel L. Miller 
TS ES Se ar ee ere Olive Meredith 
Mrs. Precutn, his Housekeeper.............---- +. . sees ee esses Olive L. Pratt 
UeepEmE GreTiog F IVIAIG.......0. 2.2.52... -. eee cece seme Sidney J. Thomas 
Tue Nattve, Major Bagstock’s Servant ...................... Elizabeth R. Ray 
MOAT IMONMMLALIETOGK.c U3 0c... 600s cos eeslnds gdje eye ote ce et Edith A. Turner 
Rs baleen wn ci ap seh ee neih pid rveperd ase des Blanch E. Heslyn 
‘Tue Hon. Mus. Sxewron, her Mother.......................0000- Olive L. Pratt 
et rn rss. ee clea hadageehadetaces Bessie J. Scott 
Water Gay, Sol Gills’ Nephew............... 2... ce cece ewes Anna H. Remick 
eS OT RT eee 0a Pe ee Edith A. Nickerson 
Te ae an, Vids wnvatalo ie a tlabeidlaalede'e aid cd's Abbie H. Sumner 
Sot Grits, Proprietor of the “Little Wooden Midshipman” .... Alice M. Crawford 
i SR 6 Ale a _.G. Millicent Storms 
Jack Bunssy, Captain Cuttle’s Friend and Adviser.............. Berenice C. Call 


EIN fos) Bdfd) se ckatleis (ants a1 a vib» Patalard oct sede ah Elizabeth R. Ray 
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SCENES 


Prologue: At Mr. Dombey’s 
Act I. Scene 1: 'The same 

Scene 2: At the ““Wooden Midshipman” 
Act II. Scene 1: The same 

Scene 2: At Mr. Dombey’s 
Act II. At the “‘Wooden Midshipman” 


Tableau ‘after Act 3: Dombey and Son and Daughter. 


“Dombey and Son” is just about an “all-star”? play. Indeed, it would 
be hard to find a play which offered all taking part a better chance. Here 
again it is almost impossible to draw distinctions, for all in the play distin- 
guished themselves. ‘The Dombey of Miss Goodspeed was a forceful piece of 
acting, and surprised all those who know Miss Goodspeed, for she rendered 
herself so unlike her usually affable self in portraying the hard Mr. Dombey. 
The Paul of Hazel Miller was a wonderful piece of work; her sympathy and 
understanding of the little soul trembling on the verge of a life beyond were 
very rare indeed. Florence was sweetly and sympathetically played by Olive 
Meredith; and the double of Mrs. Pipchin and Mrs. Skewton, by Olive Prait, 
was deftly done, and in both comedy characters she elicited screams of laugh- 
ter from the audience. No one who saw her will ever forget her manipulation 
of Mrs. Pipchin’s wonderful hoopskirts. But, speaking of screams of laugh- 
ter, we come to the Susan Nipper of Sydney Thomas. She — brought down 
the house! If ever a Nipper nipped, Miss Thomas did. It was a pity Dick- 
_ ens himself could not have seen her. Who knows — maybe he did! The 
Native of Miss Ray was a clever bit of character work, and showed that the 
number of lines has absolutely nothing to do with “chance” in dramatic 
work. Miss Ray “made good” as the Native with the big bloomers and as 
Rob of the “highlows,” which part she also assumed. We come to Edith 
Turner, the slim Miss Turner. Who would have known her in the red-faced, 
red-whiskered, tubby Major Bagstock, “rough, and devil-ish sly’? Miss 
Turner stormed around and beat the Native in good military style, and proved 
her power,— one of the best forces to have at command, whether as platform 
reader or teacher. Edith Granger was charmingly played by Miss Heslyn, 
and held the audience by the intensity and charm with which she surrounded 
the character of the proud and cold daughter of Mrs. Skewton, who loved 
“cows and china.”’ Bessie Scott made the character of Carker so lifelike that 
in action as well as appearance she was just the Carker of the novel. Miss 
Remick played the “juvenile,” Walter Gay, the light-hearted, handsome 
nephew of Sol Gills, proprietor of “The Little Wooden Midshipman.” Sol 
Gills was naturally played by Alice Crawford, and Mrs. MacStinger, with 
her classic bonnets and (real) soapsuds on her arms, was “done to a turn” 
by G. Millicent Storms. This part was one of the hits of the piece, and called 
forth rounds of applause. Another hit was made by a character not on the 
program, Miss Helen Perley, as Mrs. Mac Stinger’s bridesmaid. Miss Perley 
was on the stage in all less than three minutes, but her pantomime aind re- 
sponse generally were so clever that her part stood out like a bright light — 
as bright as her hair, indeed (the bridesmaid’s hair)! The “opposte” of 
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Mrs. MacStinger was the immortal Jack Bunsby, played to the very life by 
Berenice Call. Bunsby was a veritable old salt-water tar, oilskins, sou’wester, 
and all, and his final capture by Mrs. MacStinger was the cause of much 
merriment. Two characters alone remain,— Mr. Toots, played by Miss 
Abbie Sumner, and — but “that is another story.”’ Miss Sumner “worked,” 
as the saying is. To produce a character like the semi-brainless ‘Toots, to 
make his exact degree of silliness tell, and to make him lovable at the same 
time, to depict his loyalty and his affection, and in the end to show the nor- 
mal view he takes of life by marrying Susan,— these were no easy tasks, but 
Miss Sumner did it all. She played Toots as he was written. And now we 
come to the noblest Roman of them all, Cap’n Ed’ard Cuttle of the wooden 
arm, cheery voice, and wholesome heart. Miss Nickerson should have been 
a happy girl that day, for she accomplished a rare feat of arms in giving so 
true a portrayal of the one-armed Captain. Of course Captain Cuttle dom- 
inates the scene the moment he enters — who could resist him, “together 
with many waleables of the aforesaid Ed’ard, to wit and widelicit: one sugar 
tongs, etc!’’ But one great charm of Edith Nickerson’s work was that, al- 
though her part and its importance gave her every chance to take stage- 
centre every moment, she gave no more prominence to the character than the 
dictates of art called for. One great thing in this work is fitness, and Miss 
Nickerson was surely “fit”? in her handling of the Cap’n. She “arrived” 
with every sail set and a fair breeze. Her Cap’n Cuttle will live in our hearts 
for many a day. B. L. 


Wednesday Afternoon, May 9. Class Recital 


The program was as follows: 


Music, “‘Under the Greenwood Tree” (Shakespearian Lyric) 


Reaping, Original Monologue 
Grace ELLA GERRISH 


eeemeemie Nero”... ek ce eee Stephen Phillips 
FLORENCE CATHALINE Davis 
SS Te Coleridge-Taylor 
ESI 1g ee Old Scotch 
Heten JANE Wa.po, of New York 
MEADING | Vine a Man's Widowed”... ...... 6540 ).06e cece Myra Kelley 
Maseru Evita GRoBELL 
Reapine, “The Governor’s Last Levee”................. Sara Beaumont Kennedy 


ETHEL STODDARD DENISON 


Miss Gerrish did some extremely clever work, assuming several characters. 
Miss Davis showed great power in “Nero,” Miss Grobell gave Miss Kelley’s 
“When a Man ’s Widowed” inimitably, and Miss Denison read “The Gov- 
ernor’s Last Levee” in a spirited, dramatic manner. All received hearty ap- 
plause and showed the result of the Emerson training, which fits students 
particularly for platform work. 
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Thursday Morning, May 10 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 
A Comedy in Three Acts by Robert Marshall 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Kine Louis VII., King of Arcacia. .......0.55....2.-22-00 esas Viola G. Mountz 
Prince CHARLES FERDINAND, his only Son, a boy of twelve........ Aeola Olmstead 
Prince Vicror CoNsSTANTINE, Crown Prince of Kurland.......... Edna L. Johnson 
Tue Duke or Brerascon, Comptroller of the Royal Household. Edna B. Getzendanner 
Count VarEnsA, Prime Minister of Arcacia.................+.+: Helen R. Perle 

Baron HoupENsEN, Minister of Police....................ce00- Alberta F. Blac 

‘Tur CARDINAL’ CABANO. 00.0) OS aes oo. ca Olive L. Orton 
FatHer ANSELM, his Secretary..............0.0c ccc es scene eee Clara M. Spence 
Lorp HerBert, English Ambassador at Caron................... Ruth K. Seavey 
Tuer TurKIsH AMBASSADOR AT CARON...........0.- ccc ccceeceeees Jessie M. Hall 
ORD CHRMB DRAIN 05:55 « ciosnie «se peik & «| Binet eee oka h phaicr’ 4 cine Effie M. Hancock 
Frest ‘AI-DE-CAMP. es So. OS ees eels a eae Jessie M. Hall 
SECOND ArpE-pe-camr. 030200 We ee Ethelyn Redway 
Trrmp AmrE-DE-CAMP) 2. .0/, 4200. teen Ga eee AD, <a Elizabeth R. Ray 
SOR BTARY 6.5 cle oid. a sie 5:3 ion cuchinole.e > ob Ati ee ae o e Edith A. Turner 
BGOTMAN 0) Abe 6 bs) ete sielbieis bis 4.409 heen ton Ga be Effie M. Hancock 
SERVANT NS re re bese y cab ou a eee Mamet cee ba an Ruth K. Seavey 
QuEEN MARGARET, Queen Consort of King Louis.................. Irene E. Patten 
THE QUEEN FrerRDINAND, Mother of King Louis.................. Emma L. Knight 
Princess ANGELA, only Daughter of King Louis................ Florence C. White 
Countess Carini, Lady-in-Waiting...................-..0000- Alice M. Crawford 
COUNTESS "VARENBA SY Pe OUI Oe Edith A. Turner 
LADY*IN- WAITING !!))))) 0). AON Clara M. Spence 


Act]. Caron: The Audience Chamber. 

Act II. Cassantra: The Palace Garden. 

Act III. Scene 1: Caron. An Ante-Chamber. 
Scene 2: Caron. Same as Act I. 


The action takes place in Arcacia, of which Caron is the capital. Arcacia and the 
adjoining country of Kurland are important European Powers. 
Period: About 1665. 


“The Royal Family”’ was most royally played. Indeed, 1906 has been a 
“Royal Family”’ since its baby days, and has done everything in tip-top style 
from beginning to end. 

The King Louis of Miss Mountz was a well-conceived, dignified, and in 
many places distinguished piece of acting. Miss Olmstead capered through 
the part of the spoiled Prince, and Edna Johnson gave an aristocratic imper- 
sonation of Prince Victor, who is in love with Princess Angela, the only daugh- 
ter of King Louis. Angela was played by the class president, Florence White, 
whose name has been mentioned many times in these pages along with that of 
Miss Johnson on account of the excellent work they have done in dramatics. 
Miss White supported her well-earned reputation as Angela, playing with 
real sincerity, and the “up-a-tree”’ scene was most clever and effective. Miss 
Perley as Count Varensa and Alberta Black as Baron Holdensen were ex- 
cellent, as were the Cardinal of Miss Orton and the Father Anselm of Miss 
Spence. The latter, in heavy character work, made a notable hit. Miss Sea- 
vey, Miss Hall, Miss Hancock, Miss Redway, Miss Ray, and Miss Turner 
did excellent work in small parts — the parts which hold the main substance 
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of the play together. Irene E. Patten played Queen Margaret with grace and 
dignity. She was especially charming in the tea-drinking scene. Mrs. Knight 
played the Dowager Queen Margaret with much poise and power, and the 
Countess Carini and the Countess Varensa were played by the Misses Craw- 
ford and Turner. ‘The music was enjoyable and the costumes gorgeous, while 
the stage settings were really wonderful and showed the great care given to 
the production by Mr. Tripp and Mrs. Hicks, whose individual work is so 
excellent that when they combine to produce a play the audience is always 
sure of counting on something extra fine. 


Thursday Afternoon, May 10. Class-day 


ee cose o's Sumi | vanes scr alee Florence Chaffe White 
ee ek cee es cet beefs bees Anna Engleton Marmein 
RPM TG ce ee ee cee ewe edge ances Mary Elizabeth Carroll 
See rant. ed AA RTI LIN Betsy Lewis Kenyon 
ar il x 513 fo Bhd jos! 6 «Ue aiale Waele MIS ULLS sie alo este Nina Everett Gray 
Crass SonG 

FINALE 


Every one knows what “Class-day”? means. At Emerson it usually means 
that every one is in the best of humors, the gayest of holiday attire, and entire 
willingness, generally, to receive “knocks.”” Miss White gave a short, clever, 
and charming address of welcome, and Mrs. Marmein’s “History”? was brim- 
ful of wit, fun, and brilliance. Mrs. Marmein’s presence is enough to grace 
any occasion, and surely ‘06 should have been, and surely was, proud of its 
historian on that memorable afternoon. 

Miss Carroll’s oration was forcible in its appeal, and well written, and 
delightfully delivered. 

The “Prophecy” was in good hands, those of Nina Gray, who has han- 
dled many a problem during her three college years. She made the prophecy 
into a dramatic poem, almost, arrayed in the clinging garb of a sorceress, 
with a crystal sphere in her hands, and a, background of dark screens. 

The “Poem” of Miss Kenyon we will print, in part. It was none too 
long in the hearing, but we regret that the whole poem was too long to print 


here. 
Class Poem, ’06 


In bending all my forces to the task 

Of making worthy tribute of our love 

And perfectly our spirit to reveal, 

No thought but of deficiency would come. 
In utter helplessness and fear invoked 

Art thou, the Muse of soul-igniting fire. 
Thou turnst upon me with rebuking mien; 
The task is one that should itself evoke, 
In dullest breast, a fervor pure and strong, 
If we but had that all-discerning power 
To read the value of each thing in life. 
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But to express in song, deep and sincere, 

The love and honor that are due to thee, 

Dear Alma Mater, is the inspiring theme. 

My Muse would have the tempo strong and full, 
Would press the keys until the sounding pipes 
Might seem to burst with flood of melody; 

And through the sacred temple of our hearts, 
An answering echo, ringing full and true, 
Reveals that thou hast taught our hearts to love, 
Shaping the structure with such patient care 
That eagerly it vibrates to thy praise. 

Not a false echo nor a jarring praise 
Reverberates from our loyal hearts to-day, 

But only meekly told, imperfectly, 

With means that strive, and all yet unattained. 
*T is a regard too deep for us to sound. 

When those who are most dear are gone from us 
We cannot even at first feel all the loss; 

Only through years we know the place they filled; 
And we realize so it will prove with thee. 


An influence strong and subtle hast thou been, 
Like scent of fragrant flowers, themselves unseen. 
Thou broughtst to us a deep and constant hope, 
An all-consuming fervor to receive, - 

To comprehend and know the deeper joys 

That love of truth and service can bestow. 

Yet, while with growing earnestness we press 
Unevenly onward toward the advancing goal, 

"T is thou hast taught us reverently to seek — 
That naught is gained but through humility; 
For it is not our own power that we use; 
Command we cannot, only serve we may. 

To know these truths embracing all of life, 

As well as this — the art we ’ve striven to learn, 
Through these the fruitful years we ’ve spent with thee, 
With love and deepest insight hast thou taught. 
"Tis with a mingled throb of joy and pain, 

Our gratitude for this we would express. 

Yet for that influence, a lifelong power, 

That larger view of life and all it means, 

That finding and expressing of true self, 

And most, the lasting hunger for the truth, 

For all we cannot measure should we strive, 
How can we any perfect tribute give ? 


But there are those deserving of most love, 
Who have worked quietly; harmoniously, 
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As that which has its duties set apart, 

Yet for the great end ever has a thought. 

And ‘tis to those, the Faculty, we give 

An offering redolent of love and thanks. 

"T is easier to think of one great whole, 
Stripped of details but carrying one high thought, 
Than from a hundred ever-varying parts 

To catch, define, and tell the feeling given. 

So, while for Alma Mater we could feel 

In one great throb the essence of our love, — 
As when one simple melody is heard, — 

For that deep-souled and complicated chord, 
The variation of the one great theme, 

We have a mingled feeling hard to tell. 

But for the service you have rendered us, 

For all the wealth that came from knowing you, 
The depth you added to our personal lives, 

For that desire in us to win the best, 

We offer gratitude too long withheld. 

It might have helped you in some hour of doubt, 
For gratitude doth often prove a ray 

To guide true service in some clouded path. 
But now through long delay, love is increased; 
"T is now in double measure gladly given; 

And through all years to come, increasing still, 
Appreciation will be felt for you; 

And may our work prove tribute to your praise! 


As when a violinist with patient care, 

Year after year, works earnestly to bring 

His instrument in touch with harmonies, 
That marshalled every fibre of its frame 

In rich response to music’s ecstasy; 

And not contented with the meagre gain, 

His very soul into the work he puts, 

And then into the instrument there comes, 
As wakened from long sleep within its frame, 
An answering soul, that to the music gives 

A living message never heard before. 
Henceforth within that violin there dwells 

An unknown power to transform and create, 
And most when breathing forth some masterpiece. 
So have our teachers worked to harmonize 
And tune us, that we answer to the best; 
Thereby within us to create a love 

And understanding of the deepest truth, 
That in us too might dwell a living power, 
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Enriching, reinforcing, all we do. 

Had we more fully bent us to that end, 
Perceived the magnitude of that high aim, 
We would not be deficient as we are, 
Compelled to feel unloving judgments wound. 
An envious thoughtlessness did oft conspire 
To rob us of our gain. More often still, 
Distorted vision, as when mists of youth 
Make huge and real the things most valueless, 
Made us mistake the lesser for the great, 

And with divided energies we worked. 

A limitation still more grave was ours — 

Our failure to receive much of the best — 

A failure we can trace to thoughtless lives, 

A travelling through the world with eyes half closed, 
And still, perhaps an ever-hindered sight 

Was ours to struggle with and to unseal. 

We never wholly understand our task — 
Much faith and trust are needed just to act. 


Our Alma Mater! And for those who have, 
By standing at the head, been in a light 
Most penetrating and most hard to bear, 

We feel a love and reverence that have grown 
From recognition of that spirit high, 

The spirit of simplicity and truth, 

That permeates and makes our College live, 
Ennobling all who come within her power. 
Her influence spreads as mounts the sap in spring, 
And seeks fulfilment in the flower and fruit. 
May such fruition perfect and complete 
Increase her power in all the years to come! 


Thursday Evening. Alumni Banquet at Young’s 


Whether the attendance was larger than usual or more brilliant than 
usual could not be said, but surely each year seems to develop a stronger 
feeling among the alumni who come back to dear old Boston to attend the 
banquet. Mr. Kidder was master of ceremonies, as usual, and Mr. Tripp 
was toastmaster. Mr. Tripp was even more tham usually unctuous, and 
made great use of the approaching marriage of Mr. Kidder as a target for 
his shafts of wit. 

A pretty feature of the evening was the tying together of the napkins by 
the guests, corner to corner, until a chain was formed entirely around the 
room, linking the entire party. 

Dean Southwick, Mrs. Southwick, Miss Roquemore, Mr. Grilley, and 
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others were called on for speeches, to which they responded with animation. 
The whole occasion was marked by a very happy, prosperous, and loving 
spirit, and betokened great things in the future of the College. 


And Friday the eleventh was Commencement, all a flutter of white gowns 
for the Seniors, exceeding quiet — pro tem — for the P. G’s, great wreaths 
of yellow roses for the Juniors, and white roses for the Freshmen. After the 
exercises there was yelling to split the ears of the groundlings, there was re- 
joicing and congratulation and jubilation and hubbub generally, which grad- 
ually quieted down at noon. At two o’clock the farewell Faculty Reception 
occurred. Dancing took place in Room 1 and the eating of ices and mac- 
aroons in Room 9. “And then all said good-bye until the autumn.” Another 
college year was over, another class was graduated, another P. G. class was 
inaugurated, and another place made for Freshmen. Here ’s to you, placid, 
peaceable P. G’s who were! Here ’s to you, ’06, with your fighting colors of 
red and white! Here ’s to you, Juniors,— Seniors to be,— with your yellow 
and olive! And to you, Juniors, ’08, with your canary and white! And to 
you, 709, with your ? 


Announcement 
Mr. Griggs’s Lecture on Dante 


We take pleasure in announcing that Edward How- 
ard Griggs will give us a course of lectures on “The Di- 
vine Comedy of Dante.” These lectures will be given in 
the autumn, at Emerson College, and are for Emerson 
College students only. 


OUTLINE OF LECTURES 
I.— The Medieval World and the Inje of Dante 


The unique place of Dante: as the greatest voice of the Middle Ages, the 
creator of Italian literature, the unequalled singer of the sublime, and the most 
earnestly ethical of all poets. The three ways in which such a masterpiece as 
the Divine Comedy may be studied. The aim of this course. 

The awakening of the thirteenth century. The great import in medieval 
civilization; if weak where we are strong, nevertheless strong where we are 
weak. Thus its profound value for modern life. Dominant tendencies of the 
Middle Age; their expression in Dante. 

Florence in the time of Dante’s youth. His development up to the time of 
his exile. The Vita Nuova. The double tragedy in the life of Dante. Effect 
of the years of wandering upon his spirit. The Divine Comedy another way 
of life for Dante; thus art for life’s sake. 
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II.— The Problem of the Divine Comedy 


Dante’s avowed ethical intention. His effort to solve the problem of his 
own life and find “the good of intellect” for all mankind. Consequent inten- 
tional allegory. Dante’s meaning discovered when we find the relation of his 
three imagined worlds to the human life we know. 

The general introduction to the whole problem and symbolism of the poem 
in Canto I. The dark forest of doubt and despair; the three beasts of sin; 
the saving truths, and the guides who lead to them. 

The portrayal of Beatrice in Canto Il. Love the cause and goal of the 
whole progress of the poem. The “eternal womanly”’ in Dante. 


IITI.— The Inferno 


The meaning of Hell given in the inscription over the gate. Dante’s he- 
roic facing of the lesson of moral failure; his rebuke to the modern sentimen- 
tality which seeks to varnish over the ulcers of sin. 

Dante’s contempt for the cowardly virtuous. The lost through ignorance 
who “without hope, live on in desire!” 

The surpassing tenderness and beauty in Dante’s portrayal of Francesca 
da Rimini. The paradox in Dante’s attitude and the light it throws on the ul- 
timate Divine Comedy. Wonderful marriage of music and imagery in Canto 
V. Illustration of the poetic method of Dante in the Inferno. 

Character of the ethical teaching in the Inferno. The classification of sins; 
significance of Dante’s dependence upon Aristotle. The lesson in the pun- 
ishménts of sin. The true punishment: to be what you are and be conscious 
of it. The phases of the reaction of the universe upon moral failure. The 
progressive element added to the Inferno in the person of Dante, who learns 
the lesson of each circle and passes on. 


IV — The Purgatorio 


eetne of relief in coming to the foot of the mountain where man’s spirit 
purges itself. The superior truth of purgatory to the actual human world, 
since life is not a hell of failure or a heaven of perfect joy and peace, but a 
purgatory of endless climbing. 

Thus the imagery of the Purgatorio nearer this world than that in the 
other portions of the poem. Constant use of the beauty of nature crowned by 
the higher glory of heavenly light and music. 

The ethical lessons of the Purgatorio also nearest the human world. Dante’s 
emphasis of the active will. The lessons of struggle. ‘The crowd of souls “who 
only pray that some one else may pray.” Virgil’s advice: “So still go onward, 
and in going, listen!” 

The structure of purgatory. New principle in the classification and pun- 
ishment of sin. The “call” and the “bridle.” 

Virgil’s last charge: the will and desire in harmony with the universe, 
hence freedom and peace. 


V.— The Two Types of Paradise 
The two ways of attempting the representation in art of what satisfies hu- 


man desire: the portrayal of the natural world, purified, and the effort to 
paint what transcends human experience. Dante’s use of both methods. 
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Satisfying character of the exquisite garden in which the hard climbing 
ends. The two symbols of the life of virtue: Matilda, who gathers flowers; 
Beatrice, who is a flower of beauty in God’s garden. 

Dante’s confession. The river of forgetfulness and the river of remem- 
brance. 

Dante’s effort to paint the higher paradise, the heaven of the transcendent. 
Inevitable failure; yet Dante’s failure the most wonderful achievement in the 
poetry of the sublime. 

Dante’s use of the method of music, the art most capable of suggesting the 
infinite. The imagery of light, music, motion. The smile of Beatrice. 


VI.— The Paradiso and the Beatific Vision 


The difficulty of the Paradiso intensified in the closing cantos. The suc- 
cession of the higher heavens. Dante’s recognition of upward progress 
through the new beauty of Beatrice in each heaven. 

Ethical teachings of the Paradiso; the mystical lessons of joy through har- 
mony with God and spontaneous reception of light and love. “In His will is 
our peace.” 

The withdrawal of Beatrice without farewell. Mary and the Angel of the 
Annunciation. St. Bernard’s prayer to the Virgin. 

The Beatific Vision a fitting culmination to Dante’s world-poem. Its value 
as a symbol of the highest experiences. What it must have meant to the Dante 
who wandered over Italy seeking for his proud, hot soul “peace.” 

The permanent significance of the Divine Comedy: as a poem, as an ex- 
pression of the medizval world, as a profound study of the eternal problems 
of human life. 

We think of Dante as the poet of moral failure, facing unflinchingly the 
working out of misdeeds into various forms of spiritual death. Dante is this, 
but even more is he the poet of the morally sublime, rising higher than any 
other in representing the answer to the human soul in the light, love, and mu- 
sic that culminate in the vision of God. And between the two worlds, the one 
of moral failure, the other of the morally sublime, is the third, the world of 
human struggle away from evil toward God, and this too Dante has studied 
in the Purgatorio. 

To be lifted out of our own age onto the peak of vision of some past and 
different epoch in its supreme aspiration is to gain a perspective in reference 
to the changing and submerging stream of present life that helps us to sift the 
unessential from the eternal and :centre our lives in the supreme realities. 
Dante helps us so in fullest measure, since his own aim is to study the final 
effect of each deed of sin or virtue upon the human soul. 

Moreover, the world Dante voices has a strength that is complementary 
to modern life. It did not possess the measure of political and industrial free- 
dom we enjoy to-day, nor the wealth of discoveries and inventions in science. 
But it was brooded over by the sense of eternity. It was conscious of the in- 
finite meaning of human action. It had the vast moral aspiration, the study 
of the things of time in the light of eternity, so nec 
world-view born of our over-hasty restlessly moving 
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And the poetry of Dante: imaginative vision that realizes all to the inner 
eye of the artist and the reader alike; vast reaches of gloom in the Inferno, set 
off by glimpses of the beauty of the “sweet world’’; Nature used in all her 
marvellous still charm in the climbing of the mountain and the peace of the 
earthly paradise; light multiplied into light, music deepening to ever vaster 
harmony, circular motion that expresses the active union of the soul with 
God, increasing in the Paradise to the wonder of the Beatific Vision — all 
these elements are in the beauty of Dante’s poetry. 

To this wealth of imagination is married Dante’s own music, sobbing in 
the moan of Francesca da Rimini, harshened into the discords of hell, “‘smiled 
out”’ in the words that come from Beatrice’s lips, deepening and broadening 
into the sublime song of paradise — Dante’s appeal to the heart through the 
harmony of music is almost as great as his intense wakening of the inner vision. 


The Repertory Theatre and Herr Conried 
John Corbin 


To acclaim the so-called national theatre,* which is to be established in 
New York, as the cure of all our dramatic ills would perhaps be oversanguine. 
But this much is certain: that if it prove in any way worthy of its aims, it will 
be the first step, and a long stride, in the right direction. The world-old cry 
that the drama is going to the dogs has been loudly raised in all ages; but it 
may be doubted whether the edge of hostile criticism has ever been as per- 
versely used as in the past decades. We have reprobated the managers, and 
baited their race, because they have organized the theatre on a commercial 
basis, demanding, it would seem, that merchants of the drama should rise so 
far above merchants in art and literature as to lead the strenuous life for the 
simple love of beauty. We have denounced our leading actors for their sub- 
servience to the commercial stage, calmly ignoring that there was no other, 
and that such is the fate of those who live to please. We have neglected, and 
even abused, our leading playwrights because they have adapted themselves 
to the actual conditions under which they labored,— as any artist must,— 
instead of rising to some vague and wholly arbitrary standard of excellence. 
And all the time the fault has been not with the manager, actor, or author, 
but with our chaste and futile selves,— the assumedly intelligent public that 
knows, perhaps, what it wants, but is too inert, too lacking in imagination 
and enterprise, to establish it. Our system of schools and universities is the 
most liberal in the world; our libraries are the most numerous; our art mu- 
seums are munificently endowed, and are slowly absorbing the masterpieces 
of European art. But, until the present year of grace, we have excluded the 
drama, which is the chief artistic glory of our race, and almost its only one, 

*Is not this title at once grandiloquent and vague? It is applied with equal justice 
to the New York Hippodrome, which has in fact long claimed it. We have no really 


national drama. ‘The primary aim of the new theatre is to keep alive in its repertory 
the best products of the drama, old and new, and its name should indicate this. 


a 
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from intelligent consideration and support; we have made it the Cinderella of 
the arts, dependent for warmth and shelter upon the crude hospitality of the 
many. 

The explanation of all this lies very deep in our history and instincts. On 
the continent of Europe the drama was a comparatively tardy growth; but 
when it came it received the patronage and the material support of royal, 
which was in effect national, favor. It has had a continuous life, and its tra- 
ditions have been permanent. There has never been a decade in which the 
masterpieces of Moliere, Corneille, and Racine were not frequently repre- 
sented in Paris, and, with the full benefit of traditions, handed down, gener- 
ation by generation, from their illustrious authors. In Germany, Goethe and 
Schiller staged their own plays, establishing traditions which have been fol- 
lowed piously and without break. England, on the other hand, though it was 
the pioneer of the drama in modern times, and brought it to the highest de- 
velopment it has known in any age, fell immediately under the sway of Puri- 
tanism, which abominated royalty and abhorred the theatre as the devil. 
The generation that saw the death of Shakespeare saw also the closing of the 
theatres. The spirit of the Puritan Revolution, it is true, failed to stamp out 
either royalty or the theatre; but it stamped out the old traditions of both, 
and for three centuries it has been so powerful a factor in our character as a 
race that it is not yet possible to establish the theatre as a genuinely national 
institution, supported from national funds. Judging the playhouse to be the 
haunt of the devil, we have, as a people, resolutely set our faces against all 
endeavor to make it anything else. 

Two evils have resulted to the drama, one literary, the other theatric, and 
either of them sufficient to sap its vitality. To say that English dramatic art 
has always lacked established traditions may seem an academic objection, 
but the result has been intensely practical. It was during less than two dec- 
ades that the Puritans kept the playhouses closed, but the change that took 
place in that time was greater than is usually wrought by the lapse of a cen- 
tury. The free, spontaneous, and intrinsically native spirit of Elizabethan 
England passed away: in place of it the Restoration established the spirit of 
Continental “good taste.”” The plays of Shakespeare were revived, but they 
owed their popularity to their superficial theatric appeal, and not to the qual- 
ities that make them dramatic masterpieces. To the dominant world of fash- 
ion they were what Voltaire so frankly proclaimed them, essentially crude 
and barbarous. Lansdowne’s pitiful travesty of “The Merchant of Venice” 
and Tate’s silly perversion of “King Lear” are only the first and most fla- 
grant evidences of the opinion in which the great dramatist was held for ages. 
Not only actor managers like to good Cibber and the great Garrick, but even 
the majestic Dryden himself, tasted the exhilarating joy of improving, which 
is to say mangling, Shakespeare. It was not until the present generation that 
men of the theatre condescended to present Shakespeare’s text with even the 
show of reverence, and for the most part they have contented themselves with 
the show. The main appeal of our theatre, as it happens, has been to two 
classes about equally lacking in genuine intelligence,— the fashionable few 
and the uneducated many; for the public with deep and serious views of life 
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— the upper middle class — has persisted in the puritanical attitude toward 
the stage; and, though its primal bigotry is waning, there is little or nothing 
in the actual condition of theatric art to induce it to form the habit of play- 
going. The scholarly lover of the drama has had as strong a reason as the 
Puritan to regard the theatre as the abode of the devil, and has as resolutely 
set his face against it. It has been the custom of three centuries to regard 
Shakespeare as the author of works, not of plays; as a poet, not as a dramatist. 

Hand in hand with the disregard of Shakespeare’s text in the theatre has 
gone a contempt for his stage and stagecraft. In its origin this also was due 
to the foreign, and comparatively false, taste of the Restoration. In its first 
delight over scenery painted in illusive perspective — imported from France 
— it is not strange that the public looked back on the unpictorial Elizabethan 
stage as barbarous. But the perpetuation of the idea has been the work of 
the learned world. For a hundred years, now, records have been extant, and 
have been reprinted by Shakespearian after Shakespearian, which show be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that the Elizabethan theatre was large, holding be- 
tween two and three thousand — more, that is, than any but the largest mod- 
ern theatres; that it was beautifully appointed and had a liberal supply of all 
the scenic effects that were adapted to it. But the voluminous historians of 
the stage still estimate its capacity at from three to six hundred, and reiterate 
the statement that its stage was bare and its stagecraft crude. As yet, only a 
few scholars in Germany and America have taken note of the actual facts; 
but it is already evident that the Elizabethan stage, with its absence of real- 
istic, pictorial setting. and its consequent freedom to change the scene quickly 
and often, was identical in principle not only with the stage of seventeenth- 
century Spain, but with that of the classic Greek theatre itself, in all but its 
latest developments; and that where it differed from these it differed for the 
better, being, in fact, the most perfect instrument of the poetic drama the 
world has ever known.* Even more than our neglect of Shakespeare’s text, 
the prevailing contempt for his stagecraft has worked havoc to our classical 
drama. Composed for the plastic medium of the old poetic stage, they have 
been cut, transposed, and even rewritten, to suit the rigid and realistic pic- 
torial stage of modern times. The result of the lack of true theatric tradi- 
tions has been virtually to banish our great poetic masterpieces from the 
boards, and when they appear there what we see is not so much Shakespearian 
as the work of some nameless adapter! 

The task of restoring the traditions of the poetic drama and the poetic 
stage is not an easy one. The details, as well as the salient principles, of Eliza- 
bethan stagecraft are still, in spite of three centuries of neglect and contempt, 
deducible from extant texts and records; but the twentieth century is not the 
sixteenth, and the practical problem of giving us a maximum of the best qual- 
ities of the old drama is beset with pitfalls. Shall we try to revive the old 
plastic stage, or shall we make a sparing and artistic use of painted scenery ? 
Only long and able experiment can show which course produces the stronger 
legitimate effect. It is pretty certain that the public, even the intelligent pub- 


_*The data upon which these statements rest I have collected in an article lately 
written for the Atlantic Monthly. 
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lic, will not lightly forego its customary delight in the easy and obvious beauty 
of scenic realism. Yet, in a large measure. it must be made to do this if Shake- 
speare’s text is to be given in the manner he intended, and in anything like its 
entirety. Already something has been done. The success of Mr. Ben Greet’s 
so-called Elizabethan productions, half informed though they have been, 
and without any conspicuous merit in acting and stage management, has 
nevertheless given an impetus in the right direction. In all the great Conti- 
nental capitals— Munich, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg — highly intelligent 
efforts have been made to reconcile the picture stage with Shakespeare’s 
dramaturgy, and have met with striking success, both artistic and popular. 
If the new theatre is to be in any way worthy of its pretensions, it must carry 
on intelligently and persistently this work of restoring the true Elizabethan 
tradition. 


II. 


CouPLeD with this duty to the past is a no less important duty to the pres- 
ent and the future. Even more than the great Shakespearian masterpieces, 
the post-Elizabethan drama has suffered from the lack of just traditions. The 
crude impulse toward theatric expression has never been lacking. Words- 
worth, about the only great English poet who has not attempted the stage, 
protested that he could have written plays as good as Shakespeare’s if he had 
had the mind; and, in spite of Lamb’s malicious rejoinder (“It is only the 
mind that is lacking’’), it is far from certain that, if he had labored sincerely 
under favorable conditions, he would quite have failed. Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne all had the mind to write plays, and 
evinced vigorous dramatic power. But they were predestined to failure, not 
only by a lack of intelligence in the playgoing public, but by their own lack 
of practical stagecraft. Or, perhaps, it is more accurate to say that what 
balked them was the warring of opposed and mutually destructive traditions. 
Their inspiration they gathered from the pages of the Elizabethans, the Span- 
iards, and the Greeks; but the stage for which they wrote was incapable of 
the effects at which these great masters aimed. The more faithfully they fol- 
lowed the literary impulse, the more hopelessly they were held astray as prac- 
tical dramatists. Tennyson wrote highly poetic plays quite like the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, and Swinburne is at his best as a poet in a play cast in 
the form of Sophocles. But the dramaturgy of both is antagonistic to the 
modern stage and to the traditions of the modern public. Never for a moment 
was it possible for them to become like Shakespeare, Calderon, and Soph- 
ocles, practical men of the theatre, in vogue with their public. The influences 
that impaired the vitality of our classic drama killed them outright. In the 
future, if the new theatre fulfils its purpose, no such miscarriage will be pos- 
sible. It will rest with the dramatist to decide whether he shall write in the 
old tradition or the new; but it will no longer be possible to labor in ignorance 
of the practical problems of dramaturgy. 

The spirit of modern life has thus far been chiefly manifested in the prose 
drama, and it is here that the new theatre should exert its strongest influence. 
The basis of the purely commercial system is the long run. The first ques- 
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tion with regard to a new piece is whether it will appeal to the many, not only 
in New York, but in all the large cities of the country. Under such conditions, 
it is virtually impossible for a young playwright to gain a hearing without ma- 
king many sacrifices to the public taste, and, what is sometimes more fatal 
to originality, to the tastes of the commercial manager. Even if he finds him- 
self at home in the prevailing vogue, he has to enter into commercial compe- 
tition with the plays of the experienced English dramatists, Pinero and Jones, 
Shaw and Barrie, and, furthermore, with occasional pieces by the Continental 
dramatists, from Sardou to Sudermann. It is not strange that he finds the 
standard uncomfortably high. 

After he has won his spurs, moreover, it is difficult to develop new fields. 
The inexorable question is whether his piece will appeal to the matinée girl 
and the matron, the commercial drummer and the stockbroker. On the Con- 
tinent it has never been so. The Théatre Frangais, with its unbroken history 
from the days of Moliére; the Royal Schauspielhaus of Berlin, which dates 
from 1811; the Viennese Hof-burgtheater; and countless other royal houses 
of dramatic art in lesser capitals, together with many municipal theatres, 
and private ventures, like the Deutsches Theater in Berlin and the Antoine 
in Paris, have all, in their several ways, labored to prosper the young dram- 
atist in extending the bounds of dramatic art. And so it should be here. When 
a play shows ability, even the promise of ability, it should have the criticism 
of a manager who is untrammelled by the necessity of making credit always 
overtop debit, and who is willing and able to divine the element of value in a 
new piece, develop it as far as possible, and then give it its chance with able 
actors and an intelligent public. What this exacting art of the drama most 
needs, in short, is the relation of editor to author. In the past, those who have 
looked down upon our popular playwrights, Clyde Fitch and Augustus 
Thomas, for example, because of their sacrifices to purely popular taste, have 
been not a little unreasonable. In the future, if our dramatists fail to achieve 
real literary distinction, it should be their own fault. 


IIl. 


Berore the ideal of such a theatre can be realized, there are, of course, 
many practical difficulties to overcome; but the least momentous, I am in- 
clined to think, are those that have been urged most seriously. The commer- 
cial managers constantly repeat that people do not go to the theatre to be in- 
structed, but to be amused. Never has amusement seemed so dreary as when 
judged according to the standard by which they are guided. Amusement is 
to them, primarily, musical comedy. That gorgeous scenery and costume, 
topical wit, tuneful music, and lively dance have a legitimate, if somewhat 
elementary, appeal, is not to be denied. But even here our stage is inferior 
to that of London, itself no paragon of excellence. In the more legitimate 
forms of theatric art, comedy and drama, the case is tenfold worse. The na- 
tive playwright is positively discouraged from treating serious and important 
themes. When foreign pieces are imported from London or the Continent 
the American production is usually something that approaches a travesty. 
There have been cases of actual murder, in which the vocabulary of criticism 
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was impotent, and nothing would have been adequate short of a patrol box 
at which to ring up an esthetic police. The commercial managers are futile 
and impotent in proportion as amusement depends upon intelligence. We 
cannot, I repeat, justly find fault with them for not living the life of pure pa- 
trons of art; but nothing is more obvious than that, in their ignorance of the 
esthetics of the theatre, they fail miserably as merchants. 

Less than forty per cent of educated Americans, it has been estimated, 
have the playgoing habit. This is not because the Puritan prejudice against 
the theatre still prevails. That has long been, for the most part, a thing of 
the past. It is because the great American public is a serious public; it ob- 
jects to a frivolous use of money and of time. In no country is the level of 
popular intelligence as high as with us, or the ambition for higher education 
as strong and as wide-spread. When we are convinced that a thing is worth 
while we support it with prodigal liberality. A few years ago a firm of spec- 
ulative publishers took in hand a great work of reference which had long been 
dead on the market, and, by advertising it widely at a reduced price, sold 
hundreds of thousands of sets, making a profit of many millions. Some one 
remarked that he had no idea so many people wanted to read such a work. 
The astute and cynical publisher replied, “They did n’t!’’ In a large meas- 
ure, no doubt, they only imagined they were interested in things of the mind, 
or hoped that they might become so. But they were willing to spend their 
money for what they thought well of, and the result was, no doubt, a vast 
increase in popular information. The essence of good merchandising, as that 
publisher knew, is to create new markets. The theatrical managers, instead 
of making a consistent and able appeal to the people who do not go to the 
theatre, have rigidly, and on principle, excluded them from consideration. 

The new theatre is promised an endowment of three million dollars. This 
is by no means excessive; but it should prove sufficient. Two millions, it is 
said, are to be spent on making the theatre a perfect vehicle of dramatic art, 
and, in addition, a beautiful and impressive monument to the drama. Both 
objects are worthy, and commercially sound. The remaining million will be 
working capital. Reckoning interest at five per cent, it will provide an annual 
income of $50,000. The municipal theatres of the Continent exist on some- 
thing like $10,000 a year, and the Théatre Francais has an annual subsidy 
of $48,000. It is true that the salaries of the personnel of the theatre will have 
to be much larger here than abroad. ‘The enterprise will have to be run on 
strictly business principles. But there is no reason why it should not make 
ends meet; and in view of the fact that it has so large a field to itself, it is not 
unlikely to make a liberal profit without doing treason to its artistic mission. 

The project to give it, like the opera, the highest social prestige by allot- 
ting the chief places in the auditorium to the rich and fashionable offers rare 
opportunities to the satirist. But it is, I think, based on good sense. Eveniif 
the intelligence of the socially elect who patronize art were low, any means of 
raising it should be welcomed; and notwithstanding a cherished popular opin- 
ion to the contrary, it happens to be above the general average. Human na- 
ture being what it is, moreover, nothing is lost by giving the new institution 
as much as possible of external splendor. The people who affect to despise 
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the intelligence of those who appear in the golden horseshoe are the most 
eager to shine in its reflected splendor. The only danger is that the social 
aspect will work harm to the true aim of the project. If it does, the result 
will be as disastrous financially as artistically. At the most liberal estimate, 
the four hundred numbers something short of four thousand, a body far too 
small to insure the success of the project, even if it could be induced to lend its 
countenance to the boredom of defective art, which is not likely. The new 
theatre must make its first and final appeal to serious interest and intelligence. 


Supervision of High Schools* 
M. G. Benedict, Superintendent of Schools, Utwca, N. Y. 


¢ ’ 


THE noun “supervision”’ is derived from the verb “to 
supervise.’’ To supervise is “to oversee for direction,” 
“inspect with authority.”” ‘Therefore supervision is the 
act of overseeing by one who has authority and, if need 
be, exercises that authority. 

The subject seems to imply that high schools need su- 

pervision, but leaves us in doubt as to the source and kind. 
The source and kind of supervision is, therefore, our sub- 
ject. 
Is the overseeing with direction to be performed by 
the Board of Education, by the superintendent of the sys- 
tem, or by the principal of the high school? All authority 
emanates from and ultimately rests in the Board of Ed- 
ucation, but, except in rare cases, the power to supervise 
should be delegated to one or more persons to carry to a 
final and successful issue predetermined and settled pol- 
icies. These policies may be determined by the Board of 
Education, or, still more remotely, by the people them- 
selves, in accordance with the well-known functions of a 
high school. Before asking what the supervision of a high 
school shall be, or by whom exercised, it is necessary to 
properly locate the high school in the scheme of education, 
and to determine its proper functions. 

It has been wisely said that education should be contin- 
uous from the cradle to the grave; so far as education is 


*F'rom American Education. 
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provided by some constituted authority, it should be har- 
monious throughout. It should advance by easy stages, 
and its various parts so closely connected that the learner 
can pass from one stage to another without wrench or loss 
of time. ‘This scheme of education begins with the kinder- 
garten and extends through the university. A close con- 
nection, therefore, should be maintained between the kin- 
dergartens and the elementary schools, between the ele- 
mentary schools and the high school, between the high 
schools and the colleges, between the colleges and the 
universities. ‘The high school is the connecting link be- 
tween the elementary school and the college for those who 
wish and are able to take a college course, or a connecting 
link between the elementary schools and a life vocation. 
We are concerned to-day with the high-school link only. 
_ In this discussion we shall have in mind only those com- 
munities where there is likely to be a sufficient number of 
high-school pupils which will be fairly representative of 
all the varying desires of ambitious persons. A city, large 
or small, and probably many of the villages, will fulfil the 
conditions. 

Since the high school is one link in the chain of educa- 
tion, one of its functions must be to prepare for admission 
to college boys and girls who desire it. Otherwise the 
chain is broken, the continuity destroyed, and the prog- 
ress of many pupils injured. We may be dissatisfied 
with the requirements as laid down by the higher institu- 
tions for admission, but if the high school forms a part of 
a continuous chain the community has a right to demand 
that there shall be no break at the end of a high-school 
course. If the requirements are too strenuous, the system 
should be readjusted by those having the matter in charge. 
Surely one high school or one community working alone 
cannot effect such a change. While conditions remain as 
they are it certainly is one of the functions of a high school 
to do college-preparatory work. 

It is a function of a high school to give boys and girls 
who do not desire to enter college an education in every 
respect equivalent to that given to those who do so desire. 
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Otherwise, the link will be doing a partial work and will 
bestow favors upon a special class to the detriment of 
many who are as deserving and as capable. Courses of 
study should be as broad, as Sarena yea, even 
more so, for pupils who expect to finish their education in 
the secondary schools as for those who expect to continue 
in advanced schools. The quality of teaching should be 
just as good, and just as masterly teachers should be as- 
signed to such classes. No sympathy should be given, no 
toleration should be extended, to those schools which put 
all the stress upon those pupils or classes which are to be 
tried by some authority in advance and let those who are 
not to be tried “catch as catch they can.” 

It is the function of a high school to work out and ap- 
ply a course of study which will fulfil the above condi- 
tions and give every pupil who may enter equal oppor- 
tunities for equal degrees of advancement. ‘These equal 
degrees may not be along the same lines; one line may be 
college-preparatory, other lines may be in science, in his- 
tory, in English, in commercial branches, in manual train- 
ing, or in technical science, or it may be a combination of 
two or more, as will best fit the needs or choice of individ- 
ual pupils. 

In these days of free electives, it is the function of the 
high school to guard pupils against the danger of dissi- 

ating their powers in mere acquisition of information. 
The following of many subjects, which is liable to happen 
under a free elective system, may give information; but 
power results from an accurate, comprehensive knowl- 
edge of a few great subjects, rather than from a division 
of attention among several topics. Pupils, therefore, 
should be guarded against half-year subjects and directed 
rather to subjects extending over two, three, or even four 
years of study. 

It is a function of the high school to take all pupils who 
have satisfactorily completed a properly constructed ele- 
mentary course, and who are capable of entering upon the 
work of secondary-school studies, and adjust them to the 
point of view required to successfully prosecute the new 
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work. Great skill is here required; nevertheless, this is 
one of the functions and should beaccepted and performed. 

It is the function of a high school to admit all who are 
api lie find the work they can do, and carry them just 
as far as their capabilities will warrant, within its pre- 
scribed limits, so that no boy or girl may be deprived of 
the benefits arising from the associations to be found in a 
well-ordered high school. 

It is the function of the high school to give every child 
who may come within its influence an education which 
shall fit him or her to fulfil intelligently the duties of life, 
whether in pursuing a college course of study or in pre- 
paring to follow some activity of the business world. 

It is a function of the high school to encourage, stim- 
ulate, and direct proper and systematic physical training, 
with a due regard for games, sports, and proper social re- 
lations. A high school which is alive to its true mission 
will make its pupils realize that their chief business at 
school is not athletic contests with other school organiza- 
tions or societies; that it is not to found and maintain se- 
cret societies and fraternities which keep clubrooms, have 
smokers, give banquets, and hold social dances. Sports 
and games within the body of students are excellent and 
desirable, but out-of-town games are, to say the least, un- 
desirable, and are to be discouraged. A social life which 
includes the whole student body is commendable, but a 
social lite which divides the students up into “cliques,” 
separates them into factions, is to be condemned and, as 
far as possible, corrected. Pupils should be led to see that 
their chief business is study, and that their courses result 
in ee scholarship, sound characters, and in a self-direc- 
tive force known as the power of taking the initiative, 
and whatever good thing else there may be will be added 
thereunto. 

It is the function of a high school to stand at the head 
of a local school system, the crowning stone, as it were. 
Therefore, it should stand as a model school for all the 
other schools in the district. Its records should show the 
least number of cases of tardiness among its teachers 
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and pupils, and it should show the highest percentage of 
attendance. It should stand for encouragement to every 
teacher and every pupil in all grades below. It should 
have no spirit of superiority or loftiness, but should real- 
ize that “unto whom much is given much is expected.” 
It should realize that it is a part of the whole system of 
schools, that it draws its support from a common fund, 
that it must not ask nor expect more than its share, and 
that when some other part of the work requires unusual 
outlay it in its turn will retrench, economize, but still 
cheerfully do its very best, because retrenchment cannot 
be helped or because it is for the good of the whole system. 

It is a function of the high school to lend its hand in 
creating and maintaining a public sentiment in favor of 
every legitimate form of education,whether in its own 
sphere or out of it. High schools should coéperate, not 
antagonize; should uplift, not put down; and on all occa- 
sions should blaze the way for better things yet to come. 

Such are some of the functions which we think belong 
to every high school. There may be, and undoubtedly are, 
others. Surely these functions are diversified; they are 
onerous. ‘The whole school system and all the people are 
interested in making*the high school as efficient as possible, 
and in furnishing it with the right supervision. We have 
already stated that the supervision and final authority re- 
sides in the Board of Education, but a wise board will del- 
egate that authority to others. First and foremost, the 
power will be delegated to the superintendent, for he it is 
who must bear the responsibility for unifying the entire 
system, of equalizing the expense of harmonizing and co- 
ordinating the various departments. 

But a wise superintendent will delegate his authority to 
a wide extent to the principal of the school. This author- 
ity will be a delegated one only, and the principal who re- 
ceives his authority from the Board of Education through 
the superintendent will transact his business with the 
board through the superintendent, as other teachers and 
principals are accustomed to do. When the high-school 
principal has this authority he should be charged with 
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the responsibility of so conducting that school that its 
functions will be performed and that the purposes for 
which it is established and maintained are accomplished. 
If the functions of a school are all fulfilled, who cares about 
the supervision. I, for one, donot. But, for one, I am rea- 
sonably confident that no high school can rise to the high- 
est degree of efficiency which does not have a principal 
broad enough, skilful enough, resourceful enough, and 
with power enough to comprehend the functions, to form- 
ulate and execute all necessary decrees within its pre- 
scribed sphere, and to be, in the real sense of the word, 
master of the situation. 

An ideal high-school principal is one who has the power 
of a Czar, the wisdom of a Solomon, and the heart qual- 
ities of the Man of Nazareth. The best supervision in the 
world for a high school is the supervision which will pro- 
vide such a man for its principal,— a man who knows the 
needs of the young, who can see the relative relationship 
which exists between education and life, who has scholar- 
ship and extended culture, who can easily lead and direct 
a faculty of high-minded men and women; a man who 
sympathizes with pupils, rejoices with them in their suc- 
cess, feels for them in their misfortune, can be unyielding 
when firmness is necessary, and all sympathy, all encour- 
agement, to the vast number of individual students who 
constantly need the outstretched hand of assistance. When 
the principal has these qualities of mind and heart then 
make his power commensurate with his duties and hold 
him responsible for results. This, in my mind, is the ideal 
supervision. 


-_ 


Silas A. Alden, M.D. 


Tue degree M.D., was conferred on Silas A. Alden at the annual Com- 
mencement of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, June 20, 1906. We congratulate Dr. Alden. 

In addition to his work with us, he is teaching at Caine’s College of Phys- 
ical Culture. He has taught at Emerson College longer than any other mem- 
ber of the Faculty. 
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Editorial 


To write an editorial while one is waiting to catch a 
train, one hand on the pen and one eye on the clock — is 
it not enough to distract the writer and disgust the reader ? 
But I am not writing that way! No, indeed. Disgust 
you, O gentle one? Never! (By the way, why is a reader 
always a “gentle reader’? I suppose that it is for the 
same reason for which we pity an executioner — not re- 
membering that he wields the “cheap and chippy chopper 
on the big black block”’ all the same!) 

Is not the spirit of much American life to-day that of 
catching trains? Where are we going? What are we go- 
ing for? The man who solves this problem is going to 
write the great American novel. He is going to crystal- 
ize a Niagara —freeze a conflagration at its hottest— to 
hand the record down as a peep-show for future gener- 
ations. 

But why should we not hurry? Aren't all the fleet 
animals — both chaser and chased — the most beautiful ? 
Who would not rather be the agile gazelle than the Pans 
hippopotamus? Personally, I should — even if 1 were 
eaten by a charmingly graceful tiger in the end. The 
hippopotamus never gets eaten. Nobody wants him. He’s. 
too big. He’s too ugly. He’s too tough. He’s even less 
desirable as material for a paté than the gamboling ele- 
phant, so pensive and gray. In addition, he has n’t the 
ability to be taught which the elephant possesses along 
with the flea and some human beings. 

By the way, is not it possible to teach people to culti- 
vate the ability to be taught? Think of a whole roomful 
of cherubim who hungered for knowledge! Oh, Paradise 
of the Pedagogue! Come, Death, when that day appears, 
for the kingdom of the birch will vanish and the tired- 
ness in the brain of the dominie will vanish away! 
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Bits from Collier’s 


Tue place of War in school histories grows swiftly less. Between 1843 
and 1885, according to a recent compilation, made in the interests of text- 
book reform and published in The Advocate of Peace, war on the average 
claimed forty per cent of a school’s history space. Now it has gone down to 
about twenty-five per cent, and it will go lower still. With this decrease in 
the place of war has gone more intelligence and justice in treating the stand- 
points of those unfortunate enough to have differed with Uncle Sam, or with 
that element of him which ultimately expugnated its opponents. Serious his- 
tory, less than formerly a collection of picturesque and patriotic lies, is leak- 
ing down even into the schools. In the schools, as elsewhere, it should appeal 
ever to the imagination, but it can do this, not less but more, in alliance with 
the truth. It can interest more deeply by reflecting in truer perspective the 
actual life of man. 


A woman teacher enters her profession, says one of them, either to satisfy a 
' yearning for employment or to support herself and those dependent on her. 
If she marries, both those objects are otherwise accomplished. Meantime, 
possession of her own means of living makes her more free in her decisions 
about marriage. Work that is perhaps too hard hastens her loss of alluring 
qualities of the mating-season, and her opportunities for matrimony become 
less than they might be in the social world; since, as another teacher writes, 
men of marrying age do not frequent the reference libraries or hover around 
the student lamp. She, meantime, is consoled by the knowledge that the 
world is the better for her life and by the gifts that purpose and study bring, 
and usually, if she is naturally a teacher, happiness spends rather more than 
the average time with her. Occasionally she marries late, and then with a 
high prospect of being satisfied, since the man is likely to have character and 
appreciation of ideal things, and since also she, having dwelt upon the grand 
but awful logic of natural law, has not cheap illusions on which to base her 
faith, but sound interest in others and a calm responsibility to the world. 


Alumni Notes and College News 


Tue E.C. O. Club of New York report a most enjoyable time at their Sec- 
ond Annual Banquet, given at the Hotel Victoria, New York City. Among 
those attending were the Misses Elizabeth Barnes (President Hartford Club), 
Alida W. Brooks, Grace Burt, Mary Canney, Bertha Colburn (Correspond- 
ing Secretary N. Y. E. C. O. Club, 112 West 90th St., New York City), May 
E. Comstock, and Mrs. F. Cox, Mrs. Jessie Crommette, Mr. F. H. Cox, Mrs. 
E. M. C. Dana, Miss Rachel Dithridge, Mrs. Gerta Colby Donnelly, Mr. 
Donnelly, Miss Lottie E. Grainger, Miss Caroline Greenfield, Miss Lizetta 
J. Gumpertz, Mrs. Olive Palmer Hansen, Mr. Hansen, Mrs. Ada Dean 
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Hemstreet, Mr. Hemstreet, Mr. Holmes, Miss Mary Houser, Mrs. Ida Benfy 
Judd, Miss Judd, Miss Margaret Klein, Mr. W. P. Logan (President New 
York Shakespeare Club), Miss Selma Lux, Miss Martin, Mrs. Sara Handy 
McClintock, Miss Eugenie Mills, Miss Mary E. Noon, Mrs. Elizabeth Payne, 
Mr. Payne, Mrs. Wm. W. Penfield, Miss Luella Phillips, Mrs. Grace Bronson 
Purdy, Miss Fay Purman, Mrs. Ramsdell, Miss C. Grimley Reid, Mrs. H. 
A. Robinson, Mr. W. Palmer Smith, Mr. Henry Lawrence Southwick, Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick, Miss Leslie Thompson, Mrs. Sylphie Walton 
Thompson, Mr. Thompson, Miss Flora G. Treadwell, Mr. Walter Bradley 
Tripp, Miss Frances Tobey, Mrs. Ethel Hornick Walker, Mrs. Mattie Spen- 
cer Wiggin, and Miss Maud E. Wolfe. 


The Second Annual Banquet of the Emerson College Club of New York 
was held at Hotel Victoria, New York City, on the evening of April 28. After 
a short reception in the parlor, all proceeded to the banquet-hall, and ad- 
mired first the table decorations, which were the purple and gold of pansies 
and daffodils, then the beautiful hand-painted place-cards, and the menus, 
which were engraved in gold, decorated with the college seal, and tied with 
purple ribbon. 

The dinner-courses were duly appreciated, and the piano selections by 
Mrs. Sara Handy McClintock, 99, were much enjoyed; then followed the 
eagerly anticipated toasts. 

The president, Mrs. Ethel Hornick Walker, ’93, acted as toast-mistress, 
and introduced the speakers in her usual graceful manner. The guest of honor, 
William J. Rolfe, was unable to be present, but his response to the toast “ Lit- 
erary Advantages of Emerson College’’ was read by Dean Southwick. 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, responding to “Our Calling,” dwelt upon 
the development of our power of personality through expression, and our in- 
fluence over others with whom we come in contact; our being brought into 
touch with the common heart of humanity through our public work; our 
growth in the feeling of fraternity, and desire to unite our forces; our final 
realization that ours was the calling which is to make manifest the power of 
human life. She ended with a beautiful rendering of Sidney Lanier’s “ Life 
and Song,” and in response to an encore gave “Opportunity”? by Edward 
Fell. 

Miss Luella Phillips, ’98, speaking of “Music in Oratory,” told of her 
search for information in various classical sources, spoke of the price paid 
famous musicians, and reached the conclusion that since there is money in 
music, and “money talks,” there is “music in oratory.” 

Miss Phillips then sang (a) “Orpheus and His Lute’ (Schubert); (0) 
“Where the Bee Sucks”? (Manney); (c) “Hark! Hark! the Lark” (Arne). 
Mrs. H. A. Robinson acted as accompanist. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Barnes, ’98, brought “Greetings from Hartford 
Alumni,” and in her own inimitable way told of the founding, three years ago, 
of the Hartford Club, which now numbers twelve, holds meetings, and has 
given two successful plays. The club wishes to entertain all Emersonians 
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who come to Hartford, for it was started in the true Emersonian spirit. “Who 
loves the most is who possesses most.” 

Mrs. William Warren Penfield, organizer of the Social Service Work now 
being done in the co-educational colleges, was warmly welcomed, and re- 
sponded wittily to the president’s request for a speech, but modestly refused 
to say much as to how she won the interstate prize for a written oration when 
she was only nineteen years of age. 

Miss Grace Burt, 95, after humorously giving a few of the one thousand 
and one reasons why she should not respond to the toast “Dramatic Art on 
the Platform,” related some of her amusing experiences on the lecture plat- 
form of the Board of Education. Speaking of the club’s joy in welcoming 
the banquet guests, she expressed the hope of being able in the future to greet 
them in clubrooms of our own, not “over there,’’ and she quoted Eugene 
Field’s “Lollipop Land.” 

Dean Southwick, of “Our Motto”’ said it was true in realms of art, or in 
personal life. We never know the meaning of justice, truth, or other abstract 
qualities until we have practised them; we know love only as we live through 
_ its heights and depths. We learn by teaching what we have already learned. 
The giants of Shakespeare’s age had the power of abandon, and their won- 
derful creations were the result. The artist in his creative mood is nearest 
God; and though he cannot stay on the heights, the vision remains and lights 
up the succeeding darkness. A poem cannot be really appreciated until it 
has been given by the human voice. Our calling is high, for it is to express 
the highest dramas, poems, and books. The work is inspiring and full of 
joy. It is fitting us that we may be more fit: we develop only as we express. 
“Not what I did, but what I strove to do.” 

Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp, on being called upon for a speech, replied 
with witty allusions to former days. He said Emersonians liked to surmount 
obstacles; the New York Club would succeed; it was typical of the city. He 
was sorry that he had “no choice little gem”’ to give us at the end of his speech. 

Mrs. Ida Benfy Judd, in response to a request for a speech, replied with 
a few choicely expressed thoughts on “conversation,” likening it to a ball pass- 
ing rapidly from one to another. Talking is a monologue, but in conversa- 
tion each person gives his best in a flash. Conversation flourished in Athens 
in the days of Socrates; moderns ought to have chairs of conversation in their 
colleges. 

Letters of regret from those unable to be present were read. Then the 
magic chain was formed, and all sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The committee to whom the success of the banquet is due were Mrs. Olive 
Palmer Hansen, ’97; Mrs. Grace Bronson Purdy, ’95; Miss Lottie E. Grain- 
ger, 03. 


The class of *04 has the following worthy members working in various 
parts of the country: 

Annie C. Bradley is assistant in the gymnasium at the State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn. 
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Mabel C. Dowsland is teaching physical culture and elocution at Eastern 
College, Front Royal, Va. 

Alma Gitchel is teaching physical culture and English at Kent’s Hill, Me. 

Elisha Hooper is studying at the Y. M. C. A. Training School, Spring- 
field, Mass., with the view of becoming a field secretary. 

Dawn Willow Nelson has charge of several departments in a school in 
Buffalo, N. Y. , and we hear is making a great success of the work. 

Marion A. Nichols, besides teaching in the high school at Taunton, has 
just completed a successful trip through the South, with the Temple Quartet. 

S. Justina Smith is in Denton, Tex., teaching English and oratory. 

Miss Blanche Van Derzee is teaching oratory in Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Hettie B. Ward has been teaching physical culture in the Woman’s Club, 
and in private classes, in Newton Centre, Mass., and has also given readings 
before patriotic societies and clubs. 

Mrs. Jackson and Miss Van Antwerp have been attending E. C. O. and 
also doing some reading. 

Fred Allen has spent a most successful year touring Canada in a the- 
atrical company. 

Frederick C. Patterson, after a busy season in New York, is spending the 
summer at Litchfield, Conn. He is to be stage manager next year for Mary 
Shaw. 


Miss Olga White, ’05, writes of the very successful opening of a Depart- 
ment of Oratory at Alabama Hall, Camp Hill, Ala. Miss White is most en- 
thusiastic over her work, and has just presented an“outdoor” performance 
of “As You Like It,’’ most successfully. 


Miss May Whipple, ’05, in a letter to Dean Southwick says: “I wish to 
express my sincere appreciation of all that you have done for us, and to tell 
you how supremely happy I have been at Emerson during the past four years, 
and how highly I prize the life-lessons that I have gained there. Were the 
course to cost me one-half the years of my life, I would still firmly declare, ‘I 
am glad that I have had the Emerson training.’ It would take much of your 
time were I to go into details, and you doubtless would anticipate all that I 
could say. You must have heard so many, many times from grateful hearts 
that Emerson is the place to learn what is brightest, truest, and best in hu- 
man life! If in no other way I can show my gratitude, at least I will send 
others to you, that they, too, may see that ‘life is good.’ ” 


Another grateful student pays his tribute to Emerson thus: “One’s debt 
to his college is a thing that can never be paid. I owe Emerson much. I 
have n’t much use for mere protestations of loyalty and good will, but I do 
want to say that my interest in our College is deep, and if I have in the past 
accomplished anything for it I ought in the future to do much more.” 


Miss Evalina Thomas, ’01, gave a most successful performance of “As 
You Like It” at Washington State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 
“Tom” alway does fine things. 
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President William James Rolfe will lecture on “English Literature’’ and 
“Shakespeare”’ at the summer session of the University of Illinois. 


Dean Henry L. Southwick gave the baccalaureate address at the State 
Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 


Mrs. Grace Strafford Voorhees, ’89, is teaching Emerson work at a col- 
lege preparatory school, conducted on Christian Science principles, at Prin- 
cipia Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss Ellen Miriam Kurzenknabe, ’98, is teaching at the Harrisburg High 
School, Harrisburg, Penn. She is also reading and conducting large classes 
of private pupils. Her home address is 1010 North Third St., Harrisburg, 
Penn. 


“Mr. Dombey,” of the firm of Dombey and Son, otherwise known as Miss 
Josephine Goodspeed, ’06, has been coaching for the Commencement work 
at the high school, Bridgeton, Me., since her graduation at Emerson. Miss 
Goodspeed is to teach next year at Acadia Seminary, Wolfville, N.S. She 
will attend summer school in Boston. 


Miss Adeline M. Stallings, ’07, sends us a very neat circular, announcing 
“Monologues, Readings, and Stories for literary clubs, churches, or parlor 
entertainments.” 


Announcements have been received of the following “annexations:”’ 

Miss Beulah Mae Nyberg, ’03, to Dr. Harry Samuel Hughes, May 1, 
1906, at Harrisburg, Il. 

Miss Winchie Lee Collom, 796, to Reverend John Blackwood Munro, 
May 24, 1906, at Oneonta, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Munro will make their 
home at 14, Rocky Bank Road, Birkenhead, England. 

Mr. Charles Winslow Kidder, with Mr. Walter Bradley Tripp as best 
man, was married June 5, 1906, to Miss Charlotte Forsythe Hinckley, at 
Hyannis, Mass. 


Miss Susan Applegate, ’05, has accepted a position as teacher of elocution 
and physical culture at the Central College for Women, Lexington, Mo. 


Miss Harriet Rumball, of the Moorehead State Normal School, Minne- 
sota, writes thus, after a visit from Dean Southwick: “ Your visit buoyed me 
up until I felt ‘radiant,’ whatever I appeared. To one who brings joy every- 
where as you do, it can matter little that a humble individual feels himself 
enriched by association with you. And yet, I have sometimes wished that I 
could tell you just how good it has seemed to me to come within the radius 
of your influence. ‘To see you, to hear you — yes, that has been most good. 

“My year’s work has been most successful, and no student has failed in a 
public performance, though, as Scandinavians seem essentially undramatic, 
they have formerly had to be prompted throughout, and have even fainted 
and had to be helped off the stage. The Emerson doctrines certainly bring 
much that is inspiring, wherever they are sent. A young man here, with all 
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the traits of his race, came to me one day, and with tears streaming down 
his face said, “I did n’t know before that there was anything in life like this. 
I shal] remember the influence until I die.’ I wish you could see the trans- 
formation the months have wrought in him. I watched his face glow the 
night of your recital. Many, many students say much the same — and these 
things alone compensate for the tremendous drudgery a Normal necessitates.” 


Katherine Speer Reed, 05, sends us a booklet of Miss Roney’s School for 
Girls, at Bala, Penn. Miss Reed has been teaching in the school during the 
past year, and we take pleasure in noting she has been reélected to the same 
position. 

Miss Grace Holmes, ’99, a teacher in the public schools, Webb City, Mo., 
is spending her vacation in Boston. It is a pleasure to have Miss Holmes 
with us again. 

Cards were received here announcing the marriage of Miss Lena Curtis, 
01, to Mr. Charles Porter Hutchins. ‘The wedding took place at Rutland, 
Vt., on June 20, 1906. 

Anna Leona Hall, 02, was married to Mr. Nathan Rogers Park on June 
19, at Cincinnati, O. 

Rebecca Melva Baxter, 03, was married to Mr. Percy Fuller Williams, 
on Thursday, June 21, at West Dennis, Mass. 

Mrs. N. A. Moss, née Harriet Irving Brooks, ’02, is living at 22 Blake St., 
North Cambridge. 

Miss Elizabeth Randall, ’95, of Attleboro, Mass., is teaching oratory at 
Beaver College, Beaver, Penn. 


Exchanges 


Amone our exchanges, The Criterion, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C., 
is one of the most interesting. The magazine shows a live school spirit, many 
interesting stories, and bright bits of rhyme. The alumni and local depart- 
ments are good. 

The Holcad, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn., issues a very 
attractive Commencement number. Its pages are teeming with college news, 
and bright stories written by students. Athletics seem to be flourishing in 
the school. 

The Latin School Register, Boston, is a neat paper, well got up, and its 
articles well written. 

The Normal Eyte, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia., is a good paper. 
We are pleased to see the Oratory Department has been crowned with such 
success. N. E. G. 
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